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Editorial Comment 


PEACETIME COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING AND THE 
NEGRO’S STATUS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


One of the most important pieces 
of proposed legislation affecting the 
post-war life of the nation is “The 
National Military Training Act of 
1945” (S. 188-HR 515), which is now 
being considered by the respective 
committees on military affairs in the 
U. 8. Congress. This bill provides for 
the compulsory military training of 
all male youth of the country when 
they become 18 years of age, or within 
four years thereafter. The main pro- 
visions of this bill are here quoted at 
length: 


Sec. 2. Under such regulations as the 
President shall prescribe, every male citizen 
of the United States and every male alien 
residing therein, shall, upon attaining the 
age of eighteen years, or within four years 
thereafter, be subject to military or naval 
training, and shall be inducted into the 
Army or Navy of the United States, for 
this purpose alone, for a period of one year. 
Except persons as shall be serving in the 
armed forces at the time this section takes 
effect such exception to be under regulations 
to be prescribed by the President for the 
exemptions of such persons by reason of 
service with the armed forces. The period 
of training shall be one year, less such time, 
not exceeding one month, as may be 


reasonably necessary for induction, mobili- 
zation, and demobilization: Provided, That 
any person subject to training under the 
provisions of this Act shall have the privi- 
lege of electing in such manner and at such 
time as may be prescribed by regulation, 
whether such training shall begin when he 
attains the age of eighteen years or whether 
it shall be deferred for not more than four 
years and of expressing whether he desires 
to train in the Army or Navy, and so far 
as practicable, he shall be trained in ac- 
cordance with such expressed desire: Pro- 
vided, however, That any person who has 
been graduated at a preparatory or high 
school may, after his seventeenth birthday, 
elect with the consent of his parents or 
persons standing in loco parentis be inducted 
before his eighteenth birthday: And pro- 
vided further, That during the period of 
training prescribed in this section, it shall 
be the duty of all officers charged with the 
training to select and record the names of 
all trainees who show capacity for leader- 
ship with a view to encouraging them to 
qualify as reserve noncommissioned officers 
and officers during their period of enroll- 
ment as reservists under the provisions of 
section 3 of this Act. 

Sec. 3. Each young man after the com- 
pletion of his training under section 2 shall 
be enrolled as a reservist in the land or 
naval forces of the United States for a 
period ‘of six years but shall not be subject 
to compulsory military service during that 
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period except in an emergency declared by 
the Congress and then only under such 
conditions as the Congress may prescribe: 
Provided, That any man who completes his 
training thereafter serves satisfactorily as a 
volunteer in the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
or the Regular Army for a period of at 
least one year, or in the National Guard 
of the United States or the Naval Militia 
for a period of at least two years, or in an 
organized reserve unit for a period of at 
least three years, shall be deemed to have 
completed the six-year period as a reservist 
prescribed in this section, but nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prevent 
any such man, while in the National Guard 
of the United States or the Naval Militia, 
from being ordered or called to active duty 
therein by appropriate Act of Congress. 

Sec. 4. After the period of reserve enroll- 
ment prescribed in section 3 no man shall be 
subjected to compulsory military service 
except when the Congress shall have de- 
clared a national emergency requiring such 
service, and then only under such condi- 
tions as the Congress may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. Any person who shall violate any 
of the provisions of this Act, or regulations 
made pursuant thereto, shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by imprisonment 
for not more than one year or a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Sec. 6. This Act shall become effective 
six months after whichever of the following 
dates is the earlier: (1) The date of a 
proclamation by the President that the war 
is ended, or (2) the date specified in a con- 
current resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress. 

Sec. 7. All laws or parts of laws in con- 
flict with the provisions of this Act are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the 
“National Military Training Act of 1945.” 


The current bill is primarily the 
same as the bills (S. 701 & HR .3947) 
which were introduced in the 78th 
Congress, with three or four impor- 
tant exceptions. While the first bills 
included justification of military 


training in terms of certain concomit- 
ant values, such as education and 
health improvement, the current bill 
omits all reference to such matters. 
And well it might, for it is extremely 
questionable whether, on the whole, 
the training obtained under military 
conditions is of much value to a citi- 
zen in a democracy in the first place, 
and in the second place, it would be 
much cheaper to support adequately 
the public schools which can do a 
much more effective job in this re- 
spect. The same might be said about 
health education and physical fitness. 
If our health agencies were supported 
even with minimum adequacy, they 
could and would do a much better all- 
round job, The fact that we have so 
many 4-Fs because of educational and 
physical deficiencies is due in major 
part to the fact that we have not pro- 
vided sufficient facilities with which 
to do the work. Moreover, since this 
bill affects male citizens only, even if 
the training were as effective as some 
of our military leaders say it is, we 
would leave half of the population 
(female) to do without such benefits; 
or would we? 

In addition, it might be observed 
that the current bill includes three 
provisions which were omitted in the 
previous bills. First, persons required 
to take this training may do so any 
time during the four-year period (18- 
22), and high school graduates of 17 
may, with their parents’ consent, begin 
their training immediately, even be- 
fore reaching 18. Second, during the 
reserve period of six years one is not 
subject to actual military service ex- 
cept a national emergency is declared. 
Third, the year of training will be 
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used as a basis for selecting non- 
commissioned officers. 

In view of the radical nature of 
the proposal of peacetime compul- 
sory military training in this country, 
naturally there has been considerable 
reluctance on the part of many per- 
sons to adopt hurriedly such an im- 
portant measure. Attitudes of persons 
who have discussed the measure might 
be classified into three general groups: 
(1) those who feel that the measure is 
strictly or primarily a military matter 
and should be adopted as and when 
our military experts recommend. (2) 
A second group is opposed to compul- 
sory military training on any ground 
at all. (3) A third group—a sort of 
middle-of-the-road group—is willing 
to adopt any measures which our mili- 
tary experts prove are necessary for 
our future defense. They contend, 
however, that the case here has not 
been proved, and even if it were, that 
now is not the time to pass such a 
measure. Moreover, they do not agree 
that this is purely a military matter, 
but rather involves fundamental so- 
cial and political policy which is the 
concern of every American citizen. 

A recent poll of five Negro college 
presidents reported in Headlines, 
March 1945, revealed that two of 
them were in favor of the measure, 
provided adequate safeguards against 
discrimination were set up; two voted 
no—one saying that “Compulsory 
military training is not needed in a 
democracy,” and the second saying in 
substance that voluntary methods are 
preferable and sufficient; and one 
voted no on the question as to whether 
it should be instituted now, rather 
than after the war and after thorough 


study. The attitudes of these five 
Negro college presidents reflect fairly 
accurately not only the sentiment 
among the Negro people, but in the 
nation as a whole. I am sure that Ne- 
groes would as a whole, as would the 
nation, be in favor of peacetime mili- 
tary training if our experts proved 
that it was necessary, and they would 
vote for it now if some more valid 
arguments were advanced to support 
it. In any event, all Negroes, certainly 
an overwhelming majority of them, 
are agreed that the current military 
policy of segregation and discrimina- 
tion must go, whether we have peace- 
time military training or not, and they 
are unalterably opposed to peacetime 
compulsory military training with the 
present policy of segregation in the 
armed forces. 

Roy Wilkins, Acting Executive Sec- 
retary of the NAACP, raised the ques- 
tion with President Roosevelt who is 
reported to have replied that: “Final 
plans have not been crystallized... . 
Obviously those responsible for de- 
velopment of War Department poli- 
cies will utilize all their experiences 
of the past four years.” It certainly 
would be interesting and significant to 
know what experiences the War De- 
partment has had (or any other de- 
partment that has had anything to do 
with the matter), or what has been 
learned from those experiences. We 
hope that they have learned that it is 
possible and highly desirable and 
necessary that the present pattern of 
segregation of Negroes in the armed 
forces must be radically revised. 

Our military leaders and those who 
formulate policy have had numerous 
examples of the possibility of making 
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radical changes. Just to mention a few 
of them: With the single exception of 
the air corps (and that need not have 
been an exception), all of the Negroes 
who have gone to Officer Candidate 
Schools in all branches have taken 
their training along with the white 
candidates, and lived and ate in the 
same barracks and mess halls—even 
in Fort Benning, Georgia. And what is 
more significant, there has not been a 
single untoward incident of note re- 
ported. While the first contingent of 
WACs in OCS was segregated as a 
unit in their living quarters (but need 
not have been) they were instructed 
along with white units. The recent 
training of the first Negro Officer Can- 
didates in the WAVES was carried on 
without segregation of any sort, Stars 
and Stripes recently reported that Ne- 
gro soldiers have been and are being 
integrated as individuals into the Ist 
and 7th armies on the Western front, 
and in several units in the Pacific 
theatre, without difficulty in either in- 
stance, Other examples might be cited, 
but these are typical and demonstrate 
that it can be done when the officers 
at the top really give it an honest 
trial and put the weight of their office 
behind it. 

It is particularly unfortunate that 
the most desirable section of the coun- 
try for training purposes is in the 
South, where Negro soldiers, as well 
as civilians, have been and are being 
subjected to frequent demoralizing 
and, in some cases, brutal treatment 
on the part of civilian officials. Under 
existing conditions, it is nothing less 
than adding insult to injury to force 
a Negro boy who lives in a more en- 
lightened section of the country to 


spend a year in a Jim Crow army in 
peacetime in the most uncivilized sec- 
tion of the country and be subjected 
to the sort of thing which many Negro 
soldiers have had to undergo in the 
communities in and around the camps 
in which they have been stationed. 
The Federal Government, or the re- 
sponsible branch concerned, will either 
have to make up its mind that it is 
going to see that Negro trainees in the 
South will not be mistreated as they 
now are as soldiers, or that the train- 
ing of Negroes will have to be confined 
at least to an area, or areas, where they 
have a fighting chance to receive de- 
cent treatment. If the experience of 
our military leaders has not forced 
them to this conclusion, then, again, 
they have not learned much from their 
experience. 

The defense of this country will not 
and cannot be maintained by arms 
alone. You cannot have a strong coun- 
try that professes to be the good 
neighbor abroad and is a tyrant at 
home; that fights for freedom and 
equality and brotherhood on all of the 
seven seas and denies them on the 
Mississippi, or the Arkansas, or the 
Delaware, or the Potomac. You can- 
not have a strong country by treating 
a tenth of the population as second- 
class citizens in peacetime and ex- 
pect them to be first-class soldiers in 
wartime. In short, training for na- 
tional defense must include not only 
the manual of arms, but must involve 
the development of that elusive and 
important something called morale. 
And you can’t develop morale except 
by convincing all of the people that 
they have something worth fighting 
for—dying for, if necessary. 
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It is unnecessary, I take it, to go 
into the many other reasons why any 
bill setting forth the conditions of 
peacetime compulsory military train- 
ing should specifically provide for the 
abolition of the policy of segregation. 
Not only is our present practice un- 
democratic, uneconomical, and in 
many cases actually inconsistent with 
actual practice in other areas of life 
in certain sections of the country, but 


it defeats its end by continuing a 
duplicity which lowers morale. What- 
ever Negroes or their white friends 
may think about the desirability of 
peacetime military training, on one 
thing they must agree; namely, that 
the present bill before the Congress 
should be amended so as to insure 
that the present almost mandatory 
policy of segregation will not obtain. 
Cuas. H. THompson 











An American Dilemma: A Mystical Ap- 
proach to the Study of Race Relations 
OLIVER C. COX 


These two volumes, An American ' 


Dilemma’ by Dr. Gunnar Myrdal are 
perhaps the culminating achievement 
of classical scholarship on the subject 
of race relations. They bring to finest 
expression practically all the vacuous 
theories of race relations which are 
acceptable among the liberal intel- 
ligentsia and which explain race re- 
lations away from the social and 
economic order. The theories do this 
in spite of the verbal desire of the 
author to integrate his problem in 
the on-going social system. In the end 
the social system is exculpated, 
and the burden of the dilemma js 
poetically left in the “hearts of the 
American people,” the esoteric reaches 
of which, obviously, may be plumbed 
only by the guardians of morals in 
our society. 

This critical examination, to be sure, 
is not intended to be a review of An 
American Dilemma, As a source of 
information and brilliant interpreta- 
tion of information on race relations 
in the United States, it is unsurpassed. 
We are interested here only in the 
validity of the meanings which Myrdal 
derives from the broad movements of 
his data. The data are continually 
changing and becoming obsolescent; 
but if we understand their social de- 
terminants we can not only predict 
change but also influence it. 


*Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 
New York and London, 1944. Although this 
is a work of considerable scholarly collabo- 
ration, we shall, in this discussion of it, as- 
sume that it is entirely by Dr. Myrdal. 


In his attempt to explain race rela- 
tions in the United States Myrdal 
seems to have been confronted with 
two principal problems: (a) the prob- 
lem of avoiding a political-class inter- 
pretation, and (b) the problem of 
finding an acceptable moral or reli- 
gious interpretation.” In the first part 
of this discussion we shall attempt to 
show how the caste theory is employed 
and, in the second part, how a shying 
away from the obvious implications 
of his data is contrived as solutions 
for these problems. We shall not dis- 
cuss the concept from which the book 
derives its title, for it seems quite ob- 
vious that none of the great imperialist 
democracies either can or intends to 
practice its democratic ideals among 
its subject peoples.* Myrdal does not 
bring to light the social determinants 


* Myrdal conceives of his problem, that 
is to say of race relations in the United 
States, as “primarily a moral issue of con- 
flicting valuations” and of his “investiga- 
pod as “an analysis of morals.” Ibid., p. 


*In a debate on the status of South 
African Indians General Smuts faces the 
dilemma in this way: “I do not think our 
Indian fellow-subjects in South Africa can 
complain of injustice... . They have pros- 
pered exceedingly in South Africa. People 
who have come there as coolies, people 
who have come there as members of the 
depressed classes in India, have prospered. 

They have been educated, and their 
children and grand-children today are many 
of them men of great wealth. They have 
all the rights, barring the rights of voting 
for parliament and the provincial councils, 
that any white citizen in South Africa has. 
. . . It is only political rights that are in 
question. There we are up against a stone 
wall and we cannot get over it.” Quoted in 
P. 8. Joshi, The Tyranny of Colour, Durban, 
1942, p. 107. 
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of this well-known dilemma; he merely 
recognizes it and rails against its ex- 
istence. It is a long time indeed: since 
Negro newspapers have observed: 
“The treatment of the Negro ‘is 
America’s greatest and most conspicu- 
ous scandal.’”* At any rate what seems 
to be of greater significance is 
Myrdal’s explanation of the basis of 
race relations. 


Tue Caste HyporHeEsis 


The whole theoretical frame of 
reference of An American Dilemma is 
couched in a caste hypothesis. As 
Myrdal himself puts it: “Practically 
the entire factual content of . . . this 
book may be considered to define 
caste in the case of the American 
Negro.’”> Now it is evident that 
Myrdal—in spite of the lamentable 
use of such phrases as “in our view,” 
“as we have defined it,” and so on— 
does not intend to coin a new concept. 
In criticizing Charles S. Johnson’s 
view of caste he declares, “we do not 
believe that such a caste system as 
he has defined ever existed.”* There- 
fore, in his explanation of race rela- 
tions in the United States, our author 
means to accept the known concept as 
a norm. Of some significance is the 
way in which the term is selected. 
This is the reasoning: 

The term “race” is . . . inappropriate in a 
scientific inquiry since it has biological and 
genetic connotations which . . . run parallel 


to widely spread false racial beliefs. The 
... term, “class,” is impractical and con- 


‘Myrdal, op. cit., p. 1020. Dr. Myrdal 
understands clearly that expressions such 
as this have now achieved respectability; in 
fact, they are desirable, since “it is becom- 
ing difficult for even popular writers to 
express other views than the ones of racial 
equalitarianism and still retain intellectual 
respect.” Op. cit., p. 96. 

Ibi. 669 


bid., p. 669. 
* Ibid., p. 1875. 





fusing . . . since it is generally used to refer 

to a non-rigid status group from which an 

individual member can rise or fall... . We 

need a term to distinguish the large and 

systematic type of social differentiation 

from the small and spotty type and have 
. - used the term “caste.” 


Obviously, in arriving at this deci- 
sion to use the term caste in explain- 
ing race relations in the United States, 
Myrdal employs the method of succes- 
sive elimination. Without attempting 
to be facetious, it may be compared 
to the reasoning of the scientist who 
comes upon a strange animal and, 
having the necessity to classify it, says 
to himself: “this is not a cat, I am 
sure; neither is it a dog, I am positive 
of that; therefore, since I cannot think 
of anything else, I am going to call 
it a duck.” 

Now, there is no new theory of race 
relations in this study, but it develops 
the most elaborate defense of the caste 
belief. Myrdal has adopted not only 
the whole theory of the caste school 
of race relations in the United States 
but also its procedure. Like the leader- 
ship of this school, he appears to have 
taken some pride in regarding as 
worthless a study of Hindu society 
as & basis of making comparisons with 
Western society. Yet, as we should 
expect, he depends entirely upon the 
Hindu system for his orientation. 
Thus, the reader is asked to accept 
generalizations about the caste system 
in America when no other reference is 
made to the cultural norm than the 
following: 

It should be pointed out . . . that those so- 
cieties to which the term “caste” is applied 
without controversy—notably the ante-bel- 
lum slavery society of the South and the 


Hindu society of India—do not have the 
“stable equilibrium” which American sociolo- 


" Ibid., p. 667. 
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gists from their distance are often inclined 
to attribute to them. A Hindu acquaintance 
once told me that the situation in the 
United States is as much or more describ- 
able by the term “caste” as is the situation 
in India* 

From this, one thing is clear: Myr- 
dal is very much in error in believing 
that it is recognized without contro- 
versy that slavery in the South 
constituted a caste system.® More- 
over, it is difficult to see how one 
could avoid the conclusion that the 
author has descended to some vulgar 
means in referring to the hearsay of 
“a Hindu acquaintance” as authority 
for the sociology of caste. 


THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


Probably the crucial circumstance 
in attempts to use some term other 
than race in describing race relations 
is a desire to get around the biological 
implications in the term. Yet it has 
never been shown that there is a real 
necessity for this. In fact those who 
verbally eschew the biological con- 
notation of the term proceed, none- 
the-less, to make physical differences 
the crux of their discussion. This is 
particularly true of Myrdal. Says he, 
“Negro features are so distinct that 
only in the Negro problem does (be- 
lief in the desirability of a light skin 
and ‘good’ features) become of great 
social importance.””° And he proceeds, 
evidently without realizing it, to point 
out the relationship of skin color to 
caste: 

* Ibid., p. 668. See also note c. 

*We cannot be certain, however. that 
Myrdal has a settled view on this point, 
for he says elsewhere: “After the (Civil) 
War and Emancipation, the race dogma 
was retained in the South as necessary to 


justify the caste system which succeeded 
—: .. -” Ibid., p. 88. See also pp. 221- 


® Tbid., p. 669. 


. . . the average Negro cannot effectively 
change his color and other physical features. 
If the dark Negro accept the white man’s 
valuation of skin color, he must stamp him- 
self an inferior. If the light Negro accepts 
this valuation, he places himself above the 
darker Negroes but below the whites, and 
he reduces his loyalty to his caste.14 

Mydral continues his biological in- 

terpretation of race relations with 
great clarity. “When we say that 
Negroes form a lower caste in 
America,” he asserts, “we mean that 
they are subject to certain disabilities 
solely because they are ‘Negroes.’ ”” 
Manifestly, that is to say, solely be- 
cause they are colored or black. 
Moreover, although the writer did 
not elaborate this point, he refers to 
Asiatics, Indians, and Negroes as “the 
several subordinate castes.’’* It should 
be interesting to see how he fits these 
peoples into an American caste hier- 
archy. At any rate, with this concep- 
tion of race relations, the author 
inevitably comes to the end of the 
blind alley: that the caste system 
remains intact so long as the Negro 
remains colored, 
The change and variations which occur in 
the American caste system relate only to 
caste relations, not to the dividing line be- 
tween castes. The latter stays rigid and 
unblurred. It will remain fixed until it be- 
comes possible for a person to pass legiti- 
mately from the lower caste to the higher 
without misrepresentation of his origin. The 
American definition of “Negro” as a person 
who has the slightest amount of Negro an- 
cestry has the significance in making the 
caste line absolutely rigid.” 

Myrdal is so thoroughly preoccupied 
with the great significance of skin 
color that, although he realizes that 
in America Negroes of lighter com- 

" Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 670. 

“ Tbid., pp. 668-69. 
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plexion have greater social opportuni- 
ties, he believes that they may as well 
be unmixed blacks so far as the “caste 
line” is concerned. Accordingly, he 
asserts: “Without any doubt a Negro 
with light skin and other European 
features has in the North an advantage 
with white people when competing for 
jobs available for Negroes. ... Perhaps 
of even greater importance is the fact 
that the Negro community itself has 
accepted this color — preference.’ 
This, however, has nothing to do with 
the rigidity of the caste line. 

When Myrdal strays from his physi- 
cal emphasis, he becomes confused. 
For instance, he concludes that “being 
a Negro means being subject to con- 
siderable disabilities in practically all 
spheres of life.’"* Evidently it must 
follow logically from this that to the 
extent to which these “disabilities” are 
removed, to that extent also a person 
ceases to remain a Negro. The confu- 
sion is further deepened by the com- 
bination of a cultural and biological 
view of caste. 

Caste . . . consists of such drastic restrictions 
to free competition in various spheres of 
life that the individual in a lower caste 
cannot, by any means, change his status 
except by a secret and illegitimate “passing” 
which is possible only to the few who 


have the physical appearance of members 
of the upper caste.’™ 


In other words, caste consists in 
restrictions to free competitions, but 
restrictions to free competition are 
entirely limited by a man’s physical 
appearance, Now, we may ask, what 
is the nexus between physical appear- 
ance and caste? 





* Ibid., p. 697. 
* Ibid., p. 668. 
* Ibid., p. 675. 


Rigwwiry OF THE Casts SysTeM 


We may reiterate that the caste 
school of race relations is laboring 
under the illusion of a simple but 
vicious truism. One man is white, 
another is black; the cultural oppor- 
tunities of these two men may be the 
same, but, since the black man cannot 
become white, there will always be 
a white caste and a black caste: “the 
actual import of caste is gradually 
changing as the Negro class structure 
develops—except in the fundamental 
restrictions that no Negro is allowed 
to ascend into the white caste.’"* Yet, 
if this is so, what possible meaning 
could the following observation have? 
“We have been brought to view the 
caste order as fundamentally a system 
of disabilities forced by the whites 
upon the Negroes.”?® 

Closely related to this amorphous 
concept of the rigidity of caste is the 
meaning given to interracial endog- 
amy, Myrdal uses it to identify the 
races in the United States as castes. 
The scientifically important difference be- 
tween the terms “caste” and “class” is 
... a relatively large difference in freedom 
of movement between groups. This differ- 
ence is foremost in marriage relations. .. . 
The ban on intermarriage is one expression 
of the still broader principle . . . that a 
man born a Negro or a white is not allowed 


to pass from the one status to the other 
as he can pass from one class to another.” 


Now it could hardly be too much 
emphasized that endogamy of itself 
is no final criterion of caste. Endog- 
amy is an isolater of social values 
deemed sacrosanct by social groups, 
and there are many kinds of social 
groups besides castes that are endog- 
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amous. The final test of caste is an 
identification of the social values and 
organization isolated by endogamy. To 
say that inter-caste endogamy in India 
means the same thing as inter-racial 
endogamy in the United States is like 
saying that a lemon and a potato are 
the same things because they both 
have skins. 

An illustration of Myrdal’s complete 

disregard of the nature of caste or- 
ganization is his discussion of “caste 
struggle.” This concept of “caste strug- 
gle”, to be sure, is totally foreign to 
our norm, the Indian caste system. 
Moreover, this must be so because 
castes in Brahamanic India do not 
want to be anything other than castes. 
There is no effort or logical need to 
homogeneate themselves. A caste is 
a status entity in an assimilated, 
peaceful, self-satisfied society. Re- 
gardless of his position in the society, 
a man’s caste is sacred to him; and one 
caste does not dominate the other. The 
following description of caste has 
absolutely no application to caste in 
India. 
The caste distinctions are actually gulfs 
which divide the population into antagonis- 
tic camps. The caste Jine . . . is not only 
an expression of caste differences and caste 
conflicts, but it has come itself to be a 
catalyst to widen differences and engender 
conflicts.” 


MYsTICIsSM 


If the scientist has no clear concep- 
tion of the norm which he is using to 
interpret social phenomena, the norm 
itself is likely to become lost in the 
data. When this happens he will or- 
dinarily have recourse to mystical 
flights. In our case Myrdal seems to 
attribute magical powers to caste. 





* Ibid., pp. 676-77. 
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Speaking of the cause of the economic 
position of Negroes in the United 
States he says: “their caste position 
keeps them poor and ill-educated.””* 
And, “Caste consigns the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Negroes to the lower 
class.”** Indeed, the whole meaning of 
racial exploitation in the United States 
is laid at the alter of caste. Thus it is 
observed: “The measures to keep the 
Negroes disfranchised and deprived of 
full civil rights and the whole structure 
of social and economic discrimination 
are to be viewed as attempts to enforce 
the caste principle.”’* 

More immediately, this mysticism 
is due primarily to a misapprehension 
of the whole basis of race relations. 
Caste is vaguely conceived of as some- 
thing, the preservation of which is 
valuable per se. “The caste system is 
upheld by its own inertia and by the 
superior caste’s interests in upholding 
it.”*° It is no wonder, then, that Myr- 
dal falls into the egregious error of 
thinking that the subordination of 
Negroes in the South is particularly 
the business of poor whites. In this 
light he reasons: “That ‘all Negroes 
are alike’ and should be treated in the 
same way is still insisted upon by 
many whites, especially in the lower 
classes, who actually feel, or fear, com- 
petition from the Negroes and who 
are inclined to sense a challenge to 
their status in the fact that some 
Negroes rise from the bottom.”** This, 
obviously, is a conception of race re- 
lations in terms of personal invidious- 
ness. Surely, to say that “southern 
whites, especially in the lower brackets 





* Ibid., p. 669. 

* Tbid., p. 71. 

* Ibid., p. 690. [Italics ours.] 
* Ibid., p. 669. 

* Ibid., p. 689. 
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. have succeeded in retaining (the) 
legal and political system” is to miss 
the point entirely. We shall return to 
this question in the following section. 

One primary objection to the use of 
the caste belief in the study of race 
relations rests not so. much upon its 
scientific untenability as upon its in- 
sidious potentialities. It lumps all 
white people and all Negroes into two 
antagonistic groups struggling in 
the interest of a mysterious god 
called caste. This is very much to the 
liking of the exploiters of labor, since 
it tends to confuse them in an emo- 
tional matrix with all the people. Ob- 
serve in illustration how Myrdal 
directs our view: “All of these thou- 
sand and one precepts, etiquettes, 
taboos, and disabilities inflicted upon 
the Negro have a common purpose: 
to express the subordinate status of 
the Negro people and the exalted 
position of the whites. They have their 
meaning and chief function as sym- 
bols.””?" 

It thus appears that if white people 
were not so wicked, if they would 
only cease wanting to “exalt” them- 
selves and accept the “American 
Creed,” race prejudice would vanish 
from America. “Why,” asks Myrdal, 
“is race prejudice . . . not increasing 
but decreasing?” And he answers 
sanctimoniously: “This question is 

. only a special variant of the enig- 
ma of philosophers for several thou- 
sands of years: the problem of Good 
and Evil in the world.’’* The philoso- 
phers’ enigma evidently leads him 
directly into a mystical play with 
imponderables, As he sees it, “white 
prejudice” is a primary determinant in 
race relations. “White prejudice and 


* Ibid., p. 66. 
* Ibid., p. 79. 





discrimination keep the Negro low in 
standards of living. . . . This, in turn, 
gives support to prejudice. White prej- 
udice and Negro standards thus 
mutually ‘cause’ each other.”** More- 
over, “the chief hindrance to improv- 
ing the Negro is the white man’s firm 
belief in his inferiority”*° We shall 
discuss this controlling idea in a later 
section, 


Poor WHITES 


We should point out again that 
Myrdal not only closes his eyes to the 
material interests which support and 
maintain race prejudice but also labors 
the point that there is basic antago- 
nism between poor whites and Negroes. 
Says he: “What a bitter, spiteful, and 
relentless feeling often prevails against 
the Negroes among lower class white 
people in America. .. . The Marxian 
solidarity between the toilers . . . have 
a long way to go as far as concerns 
solidarity of the poor white American 
with the toiling Negro.”** In fact the 
author goes further to intimate that 
the poor whites may assume a domi- 
nant réle in the oppression of Negroes 
in the South, since the interest of 
the poor whites is economic, while 
that of the ruling class is a feeling for 
superiority : 

Lower class whites in the South have no 
Negro servants in whose humble demeanors 
they can reflect their own superiority. In- 
stead, they feel actual economic competition 
or fear of potential competition from the 
Negroes. They need the caste demarcations 


for much more substantial reasons than do 
the middle and upper classes.” 


* Ibid., p. 75. 
* Ibid, p. 101. [Italics ours.] 

" Tbid., p. 69. 

* Ibid., “4 597. This social illusion con- 
cerning the naturalness of racial antagonism 
pn we Negroes and poor whites, a 


mirage 
perpetuated by the white ruling 
can is deeply imbedded in the literature. 
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The author hesitates to come to 
that obvious conclusion so much 
dreaded by the capitalist ruling-class: 
that the observed overt competitive 
antagonism is a condition produced 
and carefully maintained by the ex- 
ploiters of both the poor whites and 
the Negroes. Yet, he almost says this 
in so many words: “Plantation owners 
and employers, who use Negro labor 
as cheaper and more docile, have at 
times been observed to tolerate, or 
cooperate in, the periodic aggression 
of poor whites against Negroes. It is 
a plausible thesis that they do so in 
the interest of upholding the caste 
system which is so effective in keeping 
the Negro docile.”** And even more 





For instance, Professor Louis Wirth de- 
clares with finality: “It has been repeatedly 
found by students of Negro-white relations 
in the South that the so-called white aris- 
tocracy shows less racial prejudice than do 
the ‘poor whites’ whose own position is rela- 
tively insecure and who must compete with 
Negroes for jobs, for property, for social 
position, and for power. Only those who 
themselves are insecure feel impelled to 
press their claims for superiority over 
others.” See “Race and Public Policy,” The 
Scientific Monthly, April, 1944, p. 304. Now, 
we may ask, why should competition be 
more natural than consolidation in the 
struggle for wealth and position? Why 
should insecurity lead more naturally to 
division than to a closing of ranks. Sup- 
pose the Negro and the white proletariat 
of the South decide to come together and 
unite for increasing power in their struggle 
for economic position, what are the sources 
of opposing power—disorganizing power— 
that will be immediately brought into ac- 
tion? Wirth might just as well argue that 
the antagonisms and open conflicts, which 
ordinarily develop between union strikers 
and scabs, are caused by a feeling of in- 
security among the scabs. In the end this 
argument must be put into that category 
of vacuous universals which explain nothing, 
for who in this world does not feel insecure? 
And if it is a matter of the degree of in- 
security, then we should expect Negroes to 
take the initiative in interracial aggression 
since they are the most insecure. 

* Tbid., p. 598. And in another context 
he recognizes that: “there had been plenty 
of racial competition before the Civil War. 
White artisans had often vociferously pro- 


strikingly he shows by what means 
white workers are exploited through 
the perpetuation of racial antagonism. 
Says he: “If those white workers were 
paid low wages and held in great 
dependence, they could at least be 
offered a consolation of being protected 
from Negro competition.”** 

At any rate, Myrdal refuses to be 
consistent. Accordingly, he asserts, 
attitudes against interracial marriage 
“seems generally to be inversely re- 
lated to the economic and social status 
of the informant and his educational 
level. . .. To the poor and socially 
insecure, but struggling, white indi- 
vidual, a fixed opinion on this point 
seems an important matter of prestige 
and distinction.’’** It would not do, of 
course, to explain the situation real- 
istically by concluding that if the 
revised black codes, written by the 
white exploiting class, against inter- 
marriage, were abrogated, an increas- 
ing number of marriages between 
the white and the black proletariat 
would take place, the consequence of 
which would be a considerably re- 
duced opportunity for labor exploita- 
tion by this class.** 





tested against the use of Negroes for skilled 
work in the crafts. But as long as the po- 
litically most powerful group of whites had 
a vested interest in Negro mechanics, the 
protesting was of little avail.” Jbid., p. 281. 
* Tbid., p. 286. In the South African situ- 
ation Lord Oliver makes a similar obser- 
vation: “When the , capitalist employer 
comes on the scene, making discriminations 
as to the labor forces he must employ for 
particular work in order to make his profits, 
which is the law of his activity to do, then, 
and not till then, antagonism is introduced 
between the newly-created wage-working 
proletarian white and the native—who, in 
regard to the qualifications which properly 
determine wage contracts, are on exactly the 
same footing.” The Anatomy of African 
Misery, London, 1927, p. 135. 
* Ibid 57 


» p. 87. 
* Hinton R. Helper, the renegade South- 
erner, who never bit his tongue in his criti- 
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Tue Rvuuine CLass 


Myrdal does not like to talk about 
the ruling class in the South; the term 
carries for him an odious “Marxist” 
connotation. Yet, inevitably, he de- 
scribes this class as well as anyone: 
The one-party system in the South... 
and the low political participation of even 
the white people favor a de facto oligarchic 


regime. . . . The oligarchy consists of the 
big landowners, the industrialists, the bank- 


_ ers, and the merchants. Northern corporate 


business with big investments in the region 
has been sharing in the political control by 
this oligarchy.” 


And he stresses the ineffectiveness 
of the exploited masses, “The Southern 
masses do not generally organize either 
for advancing their ideals or for pro- 
tecting their group interests. The im- 
mediate reason most often given by 
Southern liberals is the resistance from 
the political oligarchy which wants 





cism of the white ruling class of the South 
and who, however, never concealed his 
prejudices against the Negroes, spoke more 
than a grain of truth when he described the 
position of the poor whites. It is essentially 
applicable to present-day conditions: “Not- 
withstanding the fact that the white non- 
slaveholders of the South are in the major- 
ity as five to one, they have never yet had 
any part or lot in framing the laws under 
which they live. . . . The lords of the lash 
are not only absolute masters of the blacks 
... but they are also the oracles and arbiters 
of all the non-slaveholding whites, whose 
freedom is merely nominal and whose un- 
paralleled illiteracy and degradation is pur- 
posely and ‘fiendishly perpetuated. How 
little the ‘poor white trash,’ the great ma- 
jority of the Southern people, know of the 
real conditions of the country is indeed 
sadly astonishing. . . . It is expected that 
the stupid and sequacious masses, the white 
victims of slavery, will believe and, as a 
general thing, they do believe, whatever the 
slave-holders tell them; and thus it is that 
they are cajoled into the notion that they 
are the freest, happiest, and most intelli- 
gent people in the world, and are taught to 
look with prejudice and disapprobation up- 
on every new principle or progressive move- 
ment.” The Impending Crisis, New York, 
1860, pp. 42-44, passim. 
* Tbid., p. 453. 


to keep the masses inarticulate.’’** 
Furthermore he indicates the desperate 
pressure endured by Southern workers 
when he says: “The poorest farmer 
in the Scandinavian countries or in 
England . .. would not take benevolent 
orders so meekly as Negroes and white 
sharecroppers do in the South.”** 

Sometimes Myrdal shakes off the 

whole burden of obfuscation spun 
about caste, creeds, and poor-white 
contro] to show, perhaps without in- 
tending to-do so, the real interest of 
the ruling class and how it sets race 
against race to accomplish its exploita- 
tive purpose: 
The conservative opponents of reform pro- 
posals (that is to say the ruling class in 
the South) can usually discredit them by 
pointing out that they will improve the 
status of the Negroes, and that they pre- 
pare for “social equality.” This argument 
has been raised in the South against labor 
unions, child labor legislation and prac- 
tically every other proposal for reform. 

It has been argued to the white workers 
that the Wages and Hours Law was an 
attempt to legislate equality between the 
races by raising the wage level of Negro 
workers to that of whites. The Seuth has 
never been seriously interested in instituting 
tenancy legislation to protect the tenants’ 
rights . . . and the argument has again been 
that the Negro sharecropper should not be. 
helped against the white man.” 

It seems clear that in developing a 
theory of race relations in the South 
one must look to the economic policies 
of the ruling class, and not to mere 
abstract depravity among poor whites. 
Opposition to social equality has no 
meaning unless we can see its function 
in the service of the exploitative pur- 
pose of this class. “When the Negro 
rises socially,” says Myrdal, “and: is 


no longer a servant, he becomes a 


* Tbid., p. 455. 
* Tbid., p. 466. 
“ Tbid., p. 456. 
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stranger to the white upper class. His 
ambition is suspected and he is dis- 
liked.”** Again: “The ordinary white 
upper class people will ‘have no use’ 
for such Negroes. They need cheap 
labor—faithful, obedient, unambitious 
labor.’*? And the author observes 
further: “In most Southern communi- 
ties the ruling classes of whites want 
to keep Negroes from joining labor 
unions. Some are quite frank in want- 
ing to keep Negroes from reading the 
Constitution or studying social sub- 
jects.””** 

In the South the ruling class stands 
effectively between the Negroes and 
the white proletariat. Every segrega- 
tion barrier is a barrier put up between 
white and black people by their ex- 
ploiters. Myrdal puts it in this way: 
“On the local scene the accommoda- 
tion motive by itself does not usually 
encourage Negro leaders to such ad- 
ventures as trying to reach behind the 
white leaders to the white people.” 
Moreover, it is not the poor whites but 
the ruling class which uses its intel- 
ligence and its money to guard against 
any movement among Negroes to 
throw off their yoke of exploitation. 
“In many communities leading white 
citizens make no secret of the fact that 
they are carefully following .. . all 
signs of ‘subversive propaganda’ and 
unrest among the Negroes in the com- 
munity, and that they interfere to stop 
even innocent beginnings of Negro 
group activity.’’45 

The reasoning which we are now 
following, it may be well to state, is 
not Myrdal’s; we are merely culling 
those conclusions which the data seem 


“ Ibid., p. 593. 


to compel the author to make, but 
which he ordinarily surrounds with 
some mysterious argument about 
caste. 

During slavery the masters did not 
have so great a need for racial antago- 
nism. Black workers could be exploited 
in comparative peace. As Myrdal ob- 
serves: “exploitation of Negro labor 
was, perhaps, a less embarrassing 
moral conflict to the ante-bellum 
planter than to his peer today. . .. 
Today the exploitation is, to a con- 
siderable degree, dependent upon the 
availability of extra-legal devices of 
various kinds.”** Obviously, among 
these extra-lega] devices are race prej- 
udice, discrimination, and violence— 
especially lynching and the threat of 
lynching. “Discrimination against 
Negroes is . . . rooted in this tradition 
of economic exploitation.’ 


Empuasis Upon Sex 
In spite of this, however, Myrdal 


refuses to accept a realistic interpreta- 
tion of race relations. Throughout 
these volumes he warns his readers 
not to put too much reliance upon an 
economic explanation. Thus he de- 
clares: “The eager intent to explain 
away race prejudice and caste in the 
simple terms of economic competition 
... is an attempt to escape from caste 
to class.”** The reasoning here, of 
course, is unrelieved nonsense. Inci- 
dentally it illustrates the hiatus in 


understanding which an inappropriate 


use of the concepts caste and class 
might entail. At any rate our author 


thinks it is more revealing to take sex 
as our point of reference. In fact 
Myrdal presents a scheme of social 

* Tbhid., p. 220. 

“ Tbid., p. 208. 

“ Tbid., p. 792. (Italics ours.] 
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situations in which he ranks inter- 
marriage and sexual intercourse in- 
volving white women as the highest 
motives for discrimination, while he 
ranks economic conditions sixth and 


last. 


(1) Highest in this order [of discrimination] 
stands the bar against intermarriage and 
sexual intercourse involving white women 
(2) . . . several etiquettes and discrimina- 
tions ... (3) .. . segregations and discrimi- 


nations in use of public facilities such as 
schools . . . (4) political disfranchisement 
... (5) discriminations in the law courts . . . 
(6) . . . discriminations in securing land, 


credit, jobs .. .” 


This rank order evidences the degree 
of importance which “white people” 
attach to certain social facts calcu- 
lated to keep the Negro in his place; 
and it is “apparently determined by 
the factors of sex and social status.’*° 
The Negroes’ estimate, however, is just 
the reverse of this: “the Negro’s own 
rank order is just about parallel, but 
inverse, to that of the white man.”™ 
Here, then, is a perfect example of 
social illusion, an illusion that must 
inevitably come to all those who at- 
tempt to see race relations in the 
South as involving two castes. 

In reality, however, both the Ne- 
groes and their white exploiters know 
that economic opportunity comes first 
and that the white woman comes 
second; indeed she is merely a signifi- 


“ Tbid., p. 61. In similar vein he asserts: 
“Tt is surely significant that the white South- 
erner is much less willing to permit inter- 
marriage or to grant ‘social equality’ than he 
is to allow equality in the political, judi- 
cial and economic spheres. The violence of 
the Southerner’s reaction to equality in each 
of these spheres rises with the degree of its 
relation to the sexual and personal, which 
suggests that his prejudice is based upon 
fundamental attitudes toward sex and per- 
sonality.” (Italics ours.) Ibid., p. 61. 

” Ibid., p, 61. 

" Ibid., p. 61. 
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cant instrument in limiting the first. 
If the white, ruling class intends to 
keep the colored people in their place, 
that is to say, freely exploitable, this 
class cannot permit them to marry 
white women; neither can it let white 
men marry Negro women. If this were 


allowed to happen, Negroes would 
soon become so whitened that the 
profit makers would be unable to di- 
rect mass hatred against them, and 
would thus lose their principal weapon 
in facilitating their primary business 
of exploiting the black and white 
workers of the South." If a Negro 
could become governor of Georgia, it 
would be of no particular social sig- 
nificance whether his wife is white or 
colored; or, at any rate, there would 


be no political power presuming to 
limit the color of his wife. But if, in 
a democracy, you could insist that his 
wife must be black, you could not only 
prevent his becoming governor of 
Georgia but you could also make him 
do most of your dirty and menial 
work at your wages. Sexual ob- 


"Tt should be made crystal clear that 
the motive of the ruling white people is 
not primarily to keep the blood of the white 
race “pure,” but to prevent race mixture; 
it is, therefore, definitely (as frustrating to 
their purpose to infuse white blood into the 
Negro group. Their purpose can be accom- 
plished only if the Negroes remain identi- 
fiably colored. 

= Decades ago George W. Cable ob- 
served: “the essence of the offence, any 
and everywhere the race line is insisted 
upon, is the apparition of the colored man 
or woman as his or her own master; that 
masterhood is all that all this tyranny is 
intended to preserve .. . the moment the 
relation of master and servant is visably 
established between race and race there is 
a hush of peace. . . . The surrender of this 
one point by the colored man or woman 
buys more than peace—it buys amity.” The 
Negro Question, New York, 1903, pp. 22-23. 

“In order to support his specious argu- 
ment Myrdal relies pivotally upon such 
sour-grape expressions as the following by 
R. R. Moton: “As for amalgamation, very 
few expect it; still fewer want it; no one 
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session, then, functions in the funda- 
mental interest of economic exploita- 


tion. 
Tue Vicious CiRcLE 


Capitalist rationalizations of race 
relations have recently come face to 
face with a powerful theory of society 
and, in order to meet this, the classical 
theorists have become mystics. This 
evidently had to be so because it is 
exceedingly terrifying for these scien- 
tists to follow to its logical conclusion 
a realistic explanation of race rela- 
tions; and yet they must either do this 
or stultify themselves. In illustration, 
Myrdal advises Negroes not to be- 
come too radical and to think of many 
causes as of equal significance with 
the economic factor: “Negro strategy 
would build on an illusion if it set all 
its hope on a blitzkrieg directed 
toward a basic (economic) factor. In 
the nature of things it must work on 
the broadest possible front. There is a 
place for both the radical and the con- 
servative Negro leaders.”** This, ob- 
viously, will lead to a situation in 
which the ideas of one group of leaders 
will tend to offset those of another. 

Although Myrdal overlays his dis- 
cussion of race relations with a par- 
ticularly alien caste belief, his con- 
trolling hypothesis has nothing what- 
ever to do with caste. His “theory of 





advocates it; and only a constantly dimin- 
ishing minority practise it, and that sur- 
reptitiously. It is generally accepted on both 
sides of the color line that it is best for the 
two races to remain ethnologically distinct.” 
Op. cit., p. 62. This, from a Negro, is as- 
sumed to be evidence that Negroes do not 
want intermarriage. On its face, Myrdal 
might have asked: why should something 
that is not wanted be practices “surrepti- 
tiously”? Moreover, would the white pea 
class be obsessed with the prevention of 
intermarriage if the natural likelihood of its 
occurring were exceedingly remote? 
* Tbid., p. 794. 


the vicious circle”®* is his controlling 
idea. This theory is essentially an ab- 
stract formulation, inspired by a 
largely inverted observation of “a 
vicious circle in caste” by Edwin R. 
Embree™ and rendered “scientific” by 
the application of certain concepts 
which Myrdal seems to have used to 
his satisfaction in his study of Mone- 
tary Equilibrium. 

As we have seen in a previous sec- 
tion, the vicious circle runs as follows: 
“white prejudice .. . keeps the Negro 
low in standards of living. . . . This, in 
turn, gives support to white prejudice. 
White prejudice and Negro standards 
thus mutually ‘cause’ each other.” 
These two variables are interdepen- 
dent but neither is consistently de- 
pendent; a chtange in either will affect 
the other inversely. If we initiate a 
change in Negro standards, say, by 
“giving the Negro youth more educa- 
tion,” white prejudice will go down; 
if we change white prejudice, say, by 
“an increased general knowledge about 
biology, eradicating false beliefs con- 
cerning Negro racial inferiority,” then, 
Negro standards will, go up. 

It is this kind of mystical dance of 
imponderables which is at the basis of 
the system of social illusions marbled 
into Myrdal’s discussion. In the first 
place Myrdal does not develop a care- 
ful definition of race prejudice. He 
does say, however: “For our purpose 
(race prejudice) is defined as discrim- 
ination by whites against Negroes.”** 
But he does not use this definition; 
indeed we do not see how he can, for 
race prejudice is a social attitude, an 
acquired tendency to act; it is not 
some act or action, which is the mean- 


* Ibid., pp. 75-78, 207-9, and Appendix 3. 
* Tbid., p. 1069 note. 
% Tbid., p. 78. 
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ing of discrimination.*® Myrdal’s 
studied analysis would lead us rather 
to deduce the following definition of 
race prejudice: a feeling of bitterness, 
especially among poor whites, aroused 
particularly by a standing sexual 
threat of Negro men to white women. 

If, according to Myrdal’s “rank or- 
der of discrimination,” the whites are 
most concerned with sex and Negroes 
with economic advancement, his fun- 
damental equilibrium of social forces 
should be a correlation of white preju- 
dice and Negro sexual aggression—not 
Negro standards, which are clearly 
basically economic. In this way white 
prejudice will tend to vanish as Ne- 
gro men give up their interest in white 
women; Negro standards will also go 
up, but then only incidentally. If, for 
instance, Negro men would relinquish 
their desire to marry white women, 
“white people” would no longer be 
prejudiced against Negroes; the lat- 
ter would be encouraged, say, to vote 
and campaign for political office, and 
to demand their share of jobs and pub- 
lic funds in the Deep South. To be 
sure, Myrdal does not demonstrate 
any such proposition. We may put it 
in still another way: if Negro stand- 
ards go up and at the same time Ne- 
groes increase their interest in white 
women, then, to be consistent with 
Myrdal’s sexual emphasis, white 
prejudice must increase. From this it 
follows that Negro standards is a non- 
significant variable. 

The point which the author seems 
to have avoided is this: that both race 
prejudice and Negro standards are 

*In another connection Myrdal seems to 
give a different meaning to the concept: “If 
for some reason . . . white workers actually 
came to work with Negroes as fellow work- 
ers, it has been experienced that prejudice 


will often adjust to the aa amount of 
discrimination.” Jbid., p. 106 
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consistently dependent variables. 
They are both produced by the calcu- 
lated economic interest of the Southern 
oligarchy. Both prejudice and the Ne- 
gro’s status are dependent functions 
of the latter interest, In one variation 
of his theory of the “vicious circle” 
Myrdal reasons: 

Assuming . . . that we want to reduce the 
bias in white people’s racial beliefs con- 
cerning Negroes, our first practical con- 
clusion is that we can effect this result to 
a degree by actually improving Negro 
status. ... The impediment in the way of 
this strategy is . . . that white beliefs . 
are active forces in keeping the Negroes 
low.” 

Here beliefs are assumed to be 
prime movers; they “keep the Negroes 
low.” This is mysticism. If we can 
“improve Negro status” the reason for 
the existence of derogatory beliefs 
about Negroes is, to the extent of the 
improvement, liquidated. With a rise 
in the standards of living of Negroes 
there tends to be merely a concomi- 
tant vitiation of the rationalizations 
for the depressed conditions of Ne- 
groes. The belief is an empty, harm- 
less illusion, like beliefs in werewolves 
or fairies, without the exploitative in- 
terest with which it is impregnated. 
The effective interest is a need for 
slaves, or peons, or unorganized com- 
mon laborers—a need for “cheap, doc- 
ile labor.” The latter interest, of 
course, is involved in a complicated 
web of feeling established by both im- 
memorial and recent rationalizations. 
If beliefs per se could subjugate a 
people, the beliefs which Negroes hold 
about whites should be as effective as 
those which whites hold about Ne- 
groes. 

This assumption of Myrdal’s, that 
racial beliefs are primary sccial 


” Ibid., p. 109. [Italics ours.] 
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forces, leads him to conclude almost 
pathetically that the “white man’s” 
beliefs are only a “mistake,” which 
he would gladly correct if only he had 
truthful information. Accordingly our 
author suggests the folowing attack 
upon the beliefs themselves: 

A second line of strategy must be to rectify 
the ordinary white man’s observations of 
Negro characteristics and inform him of 
the specific mistakes he is making in ascrib- 
ing them wholesale to inborn racial traits. 
.. . People want to be rational, to be honest 
and well informed.” 


Evidently the misapprehension in 
this presentation inheres in Myrdal’s 
moral approach. He does not recognize 
consistently that the propagators of 
the ruling ideas, those whose interest 
it is to replace debunked beliefs with 
new ones, are not mistaken at all, and 
that they should not be thought of 
merely as people or white people. They 
are, in fact, a special class of people 
who fiercely oppose interference with 
the established set of antagonistic ra- 
cial beliefs. The racial beliefs have 
been intentionally built up through 
propaganda, They are mass psycho- 
logical instruments facilitating a defi- 
nite purpose; therefore, they can best 
be opposed by realistic, aggressive 
propaganda methods.” 

Furthermore, the author’s unstable 
equilibrium between race prejudice 
and Negro standards is evidently too 
simple. For instance, if Negro stand- 
ards go up because of interference 
from some outside force, say the Fed- 
eral Government, the cultivated race 
prejudice among the poor whites may 
tend to diminish, but, at the same 
time, the hostility of the ruling class 

“ Tbid., p. 109. 

“This view also holds against certain 


popular conceptions of race prejudice as 
“superstition” or “myth.” 


whites may increase. The reason for 
this is that, because of the interfer- 
ence, the status and problems of Ne- 
groes and those of the poor whites may 
be made more nearly to coincide and 
thus enhance the possibility of an es- 
tablishment of a community of in- 
terest between these two groups, a 
process diametrically opposed to the 
purpose and interests of the white rul- 
ing class. Therefore, it becomes incum- 
bent upon the latter class to reaffirm 
its position by bringing into play those 
very well known means of effecting ra- 
cial antipathy. 

Although Myrdal never permits 
himself to accept a consistently realis- 
tic approach to the study of race re- 
lations, he recites as historical fact 
that which his theory confutes. For in- 
stance, the following historical passage 
says quite clearly that race prejudice 
is an attitude designedly built up 
among the masses by an exploiting 
class, using acceptable rationalizations 
derogatory to the Negro race, so that 
the exploitation of the latter’s labor 
power might be justified. 

The historical literature of this early period 

. records that the imported Negroes— 
and the captured Indians—originally were 
kept in much the same status as the white 
indentured servants. When later the Ne- 
groes gradually were pushed down into 
chattel slavery while the white servants 
were allowed to work off their board, the 
need was felt . . . for some kind of justifica- 
tion above mere economic expediency and 
the might of the strong. The arguments 
called forth by this need . . . were broadly 
these: that the Negro was a heathen and 
a barbarian, an outcast among the peoples 
of the earth, a descendent of Noah’s son 
Ham, cursed by God himself and doomed 
to be a servant forever on account of an 
ancient sin.” 


Now there is no mysticism here 


* Ibid., p. 85. (Italics ours.] 
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—nothing about “sexual drives,” 
“fears,” “inhibitions,” “labile bal- 
ance,” and so on—the historical proc- 
ess is clear. The exploitative act 
comes first; the prejudice follows. It 
explains unequivocally that a power- 
ful white exploiting class, by “the 
might of the strong” and for “eco- 
nomic expediency,” pushed the Ne- 
groes down into chattel slavery and 
then, as a justification and facilitation 
of this, utilized the means of propa- 
ganda, which are ordinarily in its 
control, to develop racial antagonism 
and hate in the white public for the 
Negroes. 

Attacking beliefs by negation is ob- 
viously a negative procedure—some- 
times even a futile one. In an essay 
of epoch-making significance, written 
in about the year 1800, Henri Greg- 
oire® demonstrated, probably as 
clearly as ever since, that the white 
man is “making a mistake in ascrib- 
ing Negro characteristics to inborn 
racial traits”; yet, this assignment is 
still freshly advocated. As a matter 
of fact, Count Arthur de Gobineau 
almost put men like Gregoire out of 
existence. In like manner, W. T. 
Couch, book editor of probably the 
most influential Southern press, pro- 
ceeds to “gobinize” Myrdal. 

Couch, in a caustic criticism of 
Myrdal, referring to him as “silly” 
and “ignorant,” says the white man 
cannot make concessions to Negroes 
because these will ultimately lead to 





“It is interesting to observe with what 
anonymity. Myrdal uses such key concepts 
as: “imported,” “captured,” “kept,” “pushed 
down,” and so on. One would think that the 
subject referred to by these terms of action 
would be of primary concern in the investi- 
gation. It is, however, highly impersonalized 
and the whole situation tends to remain as 
if it were an act of Nature. 

= An Inquiry Concerning . . . Negroes, 
trans. by D. B. Warden, Brooklyn, 1810. 


Negro men’s marrying white men’s 
daughters: “One concession will 
lead to another, and ultimately to in- 
termarriage.”®* In this unrealistic 
world of beliefs Couch has Myrdal 
where he wants him; he seems to tri- 
umph with such intuitive declarations 
as: “the assertion of equality is 
an assertion of values.”* And, in 
a characteristically pre-Civil-War, 
slave-holders’ contention about the 
meaning of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he becomes involved with 
Myrdal’s moral orientation. “I be- 
lieve,” says Couch, “An American 
Dilemma was written under gross mis- 
apprehensions of what such ideas as 
equality, freedom, democracy, human 
rights, have meant, and what they can 
be made to mean.’** Thus, without 
restraint and without enlightenment, 
the mystics, steeped in metaphysical 
truck, set upon each other. 

A positive program, on the other 
hand, calls for an attack upon the 
source of the beliefs, so that it might 
be divested of its prestige and power 
to produce and to substitute anti- 
racial beliefs among the masses. In 
other words, the problem is that of 
teaching the white masses to under- 
stand and to recognize the ruling-class 
function of the beliefs and their effect 
as instruments in the exploitation of 
the white as well as of the black 
masses. Then, not only will the old 
beliefs lose their efficacy but also the 
new ones will die aborning. 

A positive program calls for the 
winning of the white masses over to 
a different system of thinking. But the 
effectuation of such a program, the in- 
tent of which must be to alienate 

“What the Negro Wants, Rayford W. 
Logan, ed., Chapel Hill, 1944, p. xvi. 


* Tbid., p. xvii. 
* Ibid., p. xv. 
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public support of the aristocracy, will 
undoubtedly evoke terrific opposition 
from this class. To be sure, this fact 
merely demonstrates further the basis 
of racial antagonism in the South and 
the correctness of the suggested posi- 
tive program. At the same time, of 
course, Negroes must learn that their 
interest is primarily bound up with 
that of the white common people in 
a struggle for power and not essen- 
tially in a climb for social status. 

At any rate, it is precisely this re- 
alization which Myrdal constantly 
seeks to circumvent. Accordingly he 
argues inconsistently that the ruling 
class in the South is the Negroes’ best 
friend. 

Our hypothesis is similar to the view taken 
by an older group of Negro writers and by 
most white writers who have touched this 
crucial question: that the Negroes’ friend— 
or the one who is least unfriendly—is still 
rather the upper class of white people, the 


people with economic and social security who 
are truly a “non-competing group.” 


The author, by one symptom or an- 
other, cannot help showing of what he 
is really apprehensive: the bringing 
into consciousness of the masses the 
identity of the interests of the white 
and the black workers. In accordance 
with this attitude he takes a super- 
ficial view of the economic order and 
asks Negroes to go to the labor mar- 
ket and see who is their real enemy. 
Thus he asserts: 


The aim of (the theory of labor solidarity) 
is to unify the whole Negro people, not 


_ “ Ibid., p. 69. [Italics ours.] It is interest- 
ing to observe how Dr. Myrdal has finally 
become almost reactionary in the sense of 
the incorrigible segregationist, W. T. Couch, 
who also says: “Nothing is more needed in 
the South today than rebirth of [Booker 
Washington’s] ideas, restoration of the great 
leadership that he was giving.” See Rayford 


Logan (ed.), op. cit., p. xxiii. 
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with the white upper class, but with the 
white working class. ... The theory of labor 
solidarity has been taken up as a last 
solution of the Negro problem, and as such 
is escapist in nature; its escape character 
becomes painfully obvious to every member 
of the school as soon as he leaves abstract 
reasoning and goes down to the labor mar- 
ket, because there he meets caste and has 
to talk race even racial solidarity.” 


As a justificatory illustration of the 
validity of his principle of “cumula- 
tive causation,” the summatory inter- 
action of the elements of Negro stand- 
ards and other social factors, Myrdal 
says: “The philanthropist, the Negro 
educator, the Negro trade unionist .. . 
and, indeed, the average well-meaning 
citizen of both colors, pragmatically 
applies the same hypothesis.””* In re- 
ality, however, this is not a confirma- 
tion of a sound theory of race rela- 
tions; it is rather an apology for re- 
formism. Within the existing system 
of power relationship, this is the most 
that is respectably allowed. Reform- 
ism never goes so far as to envisage 
the real involvement of the exploita- 
tive system with racial antagonism. 
Its extreme aspiration does not go be- 
yond the attainment of freedom for 
certain black men to participate in 
the exploitation of the commonality 
regardless of the color of the latter. 
This aspiration is the prospect which 
the southern oligarchy with some de- 
gree of justification ordinarily refers 
to as “Negro domination.” 

Besides, with reformation as an end, 
the logical “friend” of the Negro 
leader must necessarily be this same 
white aristocracy; for he must ulti- 
mately become, like the aristocracy, 
the inevitable economic adversary of 
the exploited masses. Indeed, assuming 


” Ibid., p. 793. [Italics ours.] 
" Ibid., p. 1069. 
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burgeois proclivities, his very appeal 
to the masses for support in his strug- 
gle for “equality” is an unavoidable 
deception. 

The reformer seeks to eliminate only 
the racial aspects of the exploitative 
system. In other words, he compro- 
mises with the system which produces 
the racial antagonism. But the white 
ruling class cannot willingly compro- 
mise, for it knows that the whole sys- 
tem is doomed if Negroes were per- 
mitted to achieve unlimited status as 
participating exploiters. In such an 
event, there would be no racial scape- 
goat or red herring to brandish be- 
fore the confused poor whites as a 
means of keeping them and the Negro 
masses from recognizing the full im- 
pact of political-class oppression. 

Today, “conservative” theories of 
race relations are not merely denied: 
they are confronted with a counter 
theory, the theory that racial antago- 
nism is in fact political-class antago- 
nism and that race prejudice is initi- 
ated and maintained by labor ex- 
ploiters. It is not, it would seem clear, 
that the aristocracy is less antagonis- 
tic to the Negroes but that this class 
uses more respectable weapons against 
them, which are also infinitely more 
powerful and effective. As a matter of 
fact, the poor whites themselves may 
be thought of as the primary instru- 
ment of the ruling class in subjugating 
the Negroes, The statement attributed 
to a. great financier, “I can pay one- 
half of the working class to kill off 
the other half,” is again in point. 

As we have seen, Myrdal does not 
favor this explanation. He declares 
that all the Negro’s troubles are due 
to the simple fact that “white people” 
want to be superior to colored people; 
or, indeed, merely to the fact that the 


Negro is colored. His argument fol- 
lows: 


We hear it said . . . that there is no “race 
problem” but only a “class problem.” The 
Negro sharecropper is alleged to be destitute 
not because of his color but because of his 
class position—and it is pointed out that 
there are white people who are equally 
poor. From a practical angle there is a 
point in this reasoning. But from a theo- 
retical angle it contains escapism in a new 
form. It also draws too heavily on the ideal- 
istic Marxian doctrine of the “class strug- 
gle.” And it tends to conceal the whole 
system of special deprivations visited upon 
the Negro only because he is not white.” 


Throughout the study the author 
has found it sufficient simply to men- 
tion the name of Karl Marx in order 
to counter views based upon economic 


determinism.”* After a studied argu- 


" Ibid., p. 75. [Italics ours.] 

And yet Myrdal has shown himself to 
be vitally wanting in an understanding of 
the difference between status rivalry and 
class struggle. Observe, for instance, the fol- 
lowing typical confusion: “Our hypothesis 
is that in a society where there are broad 
social classes and, in addition, more minute 
distinctions and splits in the lower strata, 
the lower class groups will, to a great extent, 
take care of keeping each other subdued, 
thus relieving, to that extent, the higher 
classes of this otherwise painful task neces- 
sary to the monopolization of the power and 
the advantages. 

“It will be observed that this hypothesis 
is contrary to the Marxian theory of class 
society. . . . The Marxian scheme assumes 
that there is an actual solidarity between 
the several lower class groups against the 
higher classes, or, in any case, a potential 
solidarity. . . . The inevitable result is a 
‘class struggle’ where all poor and disad- 
vantaged groups are united behind the bar- 
ricades.” Op. cit., p. 68. [Italics ours.] 
Myrdal thinks that Marx thinks the wpper 
class and the lower class, mere social illu- 
sions, are in conflict. No wonder he seems 
to conclude that Marx is rather foolish. And 
he does not trouble himself at all to explain 
how the “higher classes” exercise the “neces- 
sary painful task” of keeping the lower 
classes subdued when, per chance, the latter 
stop fighting among themselves and turn 
their attention to their common enemy. 
This is, to use the term so frequently em- 
ployed by Myrdal, “escapism.” 
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ment in favor of the futility of Ne- 
groes’ adopting a Marxian view of 
society, he concludes: “ ‘Even after a 
revolution the country will be full of 
crackers’ is a reflection I have often 
met when discussing communism in 
the Negro community.”* The least we 
could say about this is that it is very 
crude, On this kind of thinking John 
Stuart Mill is emphatic: “Of all the 
vulgar modes of escaping from the 
consideration of the effect of social and 
moral influences on the human mind, 
the most vulgar is that of attributing 
the diversities of conduct and charac- 
ter to inherent natural differences.” 
More especially it expresses the fatal- 
ism upon which the whole classical 
school of race relations inevitably 
rests. 

There will be no more “crackers” or 
“niggers” after a socialist revolution 
because the social necessity for these 
types will have been removed. But 
the vision which the capitalist theorist 
dreads most is this: that there will be 
no more capitalists and capitalistic ex- 
ploitation. If we attempt to see race 
relations realistically, the meaning of 
the capitalist function is inescapable. 
At any rate, although Myrdal criti- 
cizes Sumner and Park for their inert 
and fatalistic views of social change, 
he himself contends that any revolu- 
tinary change in the interest of de- 
mocracy will be futile: 

. & national policy will never work by 
changing only one factor, least of all if 
attempted suddenly and with great force. 
In most cases that would either throw the 
system entirely out of gear or else prove 
to be a wasteful expenditure of effort which 


could be- reached much further by being 
spread strategically over various factors in 


* Tbid., p. 509. 
" Principles of Political Economy, New 
York, 1899, Vol. 1, p. 390. 
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the system and over a period of time.” 


This is not the place to discuss the 
theory of revolution, but it must be 
obvious that the purpose of revolution 
is not to “throw the system out of 
gear.” It is to overthrow the entire 
system; to overthrow a ruling class; 
and the cost of revolution did not 
frighten the capitalists when it became 
their lot to overthrow the feudalists. 

This book, the most exhaustive 
survey of race relations ever under- 
taken in the United States, is a use- 
ful source of data. In detail it pre- 
sents many brilliant analyses of the 
materials, But it develops no hypothe- 
sis or consistent theory of race rela- 
tions; and, to the extent that it em- 
ploys the caste belief in interpreta- 
tions, it is misleading. Moreover, since 
we can hardly accuse Myrdal of being 
naive, and since he clearly goes out 
of his way to avoid the obvious impli- 
cations of labor exploitation in the 
South, we cannot help concluding that 
the work is in many respects a power- 
ful piece of propaganda in favor of 
the status quo. In this connection we 
are conscious of the author’s recog- 
nition that “social science is essen- 
tially a ‘political’ science.” One thing 
is certain, at any rate, the work 
contributes virtually nothing to a 
clarification of the many existing 
spurious social theories of race rela- 
tions—indeed, on the latter score, 
Myrdal’s contribution is decidedly 
negative, And for this reason, evident- 
ly, he has been able to suggest no solu- 
tion for the dilemma; but like the 
fatalists whom he criticizes, the author 
relies finally upon time as the great 
corrector of all evil. 

*Ibid., p. 77. Long before this John 


Locke had said quite as much, see Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding, 1690. 























A Study of an Aspect of Social Sensitivity 
of Some Negro High School Pupils 


WALTER I. MURRAY 


PROBLEM 


Educators, psychologists, and so- 
ciologists claim that in any social 
situation, an individual is aware of 
certain factors and is unaware of 
others. This awareness has been de- 
fined as social sensitivity. This aware- 
ness on the part of the individual is 
determined by his pervious knowledge, 
attitudes, viewpoints and how he in- 
terprets his social experience. 

The term “social sensitivity” refers 
to emotional factors and intellectual 
responses. Some of these emotional 
factors are feeling, sympathy, aver- 
sion, attitudes of approval or disap- 
proval. Some of the intellectual re- 
sponses involve the application of cer- 
tain principles of human experience to 
the elements perceived in a single 
situation. 

Great differences in opinions exist 
with regard to the réle of attitudes 
and beliefs in the life of the individual. 
For example, some writers argue that 
one’s attitudes and beliefs toward 
basic social problems may be con- 
sidered as indicative of what his re- 
sponses will be when called upon to 
act. The critics of this position point 
to the fact that a man’s actions do 
not necessarily reveal his true atti- 
tude; social pressure, the desire to 
please and to be well thought of, often 
lead people to behave in a manner 
designed to portray attitudes incon- 
sistent with their true feelings. One’s 
overt behavior may express or imply 


‘value positions not consciously recog- 


nized as such by the individual. 

The teacher in the American public 
school is in direct contact with the 
youth of the country, and his tenden- 
cies to social action are of interest to 
all who are intimately concerned with 
the welfare of the American public 
school. Education in general, school- 
ing in particular, represents an effort 
of society to modify the habits, atti- 
tudes and beliefs of youth. It follows, 
then, that the school must be in- 
terested in promoting a greater aware- 
ness of the social aspects of current 
problems and should strive to have 
students possses a greater understand- 
ing of the issues underlying them. 

Expert teachers have always, 
through informal observations, made 
judgments of their pupils’ attitudes 
and beliefs, All teachers should en- 
deavor to improve their powers of ob- 
servation, One of the simplest methods 
for determining the prevalence of an 
attitude or a belief in a group is that 
of counting the reactions of the group 
to a scale of beliefs. 

The problem in this investigation 
was to use measures of social beliefs 
of Negro high school students in Gary, 
Indiana, and to compare the relative 
measures of social beliefs of these stu- 
dents with students in selected high 
school pupils of the country. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


Selection of Subjects —The two sec- 
tions of students in this study were 
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all enrolled in Roosevelt School, Gary, 
Indiana. Section A was taken from the 
Community Civics course in which 
there is given some instruction in so- 
cial problems. Section B were seniors 
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issues centering about democratic 
rights of individuals, democratic pro- 
cesses, industrial relations, functions 
of government, tolerance toward Ne- 
groes, and war and peace.” They con- 











TABLE I 
MEANS FOR NINTH GRADE GROUP ON THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION SCALES OF SOCIAL BELIEF 
Group National a a B _ w | Pro oy — Steel 
Mean Mean | Percentile | Percentile} Business | Tker 
Liberalism 
54 59.3 60 40 58 61 
ER 46.7 50.2 47 38 44 43 
LU 51.7 56 52 32 53 53 
R 85.5 68.8 90 60 92 91 
N 41.1 48.9 44 20 45 46 
M 32.3 54.7 39 23 41 40 
Conservatism 
19.8 22.9 30 30 32 28 
ER 22 .7 26.8 23 22 21 24 
LU 23.8 22.1 28 20 27 25 
R 8.1 15.7 3 10 6 8 
N 33 .6 31 26 22 24 28 
M 36.4 25.7 31 17 19 23 
Uncertainty 
D 26.1 18.0 10 30 10 11 
ER 31.2 23.8 30 40 35 33 
LU 25.1 21.8 20 48 20 22 
R 6.3 15.0 7 30 2 1 
N 24.9 21 30 58 31 26 
M 29.8 21.7 30 60 40 27 
Consistency 
D 41.1 52.7 45 14 43 44 
ER 41 48.9 47 17 40 43 
LU 48.5 52.3 54 21 52 54 
R 78.8 66.4 86 48 87 85 
N 39.4 45.6 39 17 41 40 
M 30.1 54.4 35 20 34 35 
Totals 
Liberalism 41 55.1 50 54 52 
Conservatism 24.9 24.1 25 26 25 28 
Uncertainty 29.2 20.8 26 33 24 26 
Consistency 46.1 §1.4 24 35 25 























enrolled in a course of Social Prob- 
lems. These students were representa- 
tive of this high schoo] population. 

The Testing Instrument. — The 
scales of belief used in this study were 
those of the Progressive Education 
Association, Tests 4.21-4.31. “These 
tests deal with beliefs toward social 


sist of a series of general statements 
expressing opinions with reference to 
these issues. In the two forms, two op- 
posite viewpoints, plausibly stated, are 
given on each issue, in order to meas- 
ure consistency. Students respond by 
indicating agreement, disagreement, or 
uncertainty. Their responses are 
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scored in terms of liberalism, con- 
servatism, and uncertainty, The two 
parts of the tests are given on separate 
days, and the tests are scored for con- 
sistency of response on paired items, 


in terms of four categories: (1) lib- 
eralism; (2) conservatism; (3) un- 
certainty; and (4) consistency. For 
the purposes of these tests, the term 
“liberalism” and “conservatism” are 


TABLE II 


MBANS FOR TWELFTH GRADE GROUP ON THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION SCALES OF 
SOCIAL RELIEF 























Group National as 3g = “a ‘eer-“1 Steel 
i Mean Mean | Percentile | Percentile | Business | "Worker 
Liberalism 
D 56.0 65.2 72 40 65 65 
ER 52.5 56.2 73 34 53 54 
LU 53.0 66.3 80 36 64 60 
R 83.1 68.1 96 58 95 95 
N 42.1 56.5 70 16 45 45 
M 33.7 65.5 60 18 30 32 
Conservatism 
D 21.0 16.8 20 20 15 15 
ER 23.1 22.1 21 26 22 26 
LU 24.5 15.8 15 38 31 30 
R 9.1 14.2 4 27 5 4 
N 32.7 23.3 20 34 15 40 
M 37.9 16.7 20 37 36 30 
Uncertainty 
D 22.7 a ey 9 8 40 20 20 
ER 23.8 22.3 6 40 25 20 
LU 22.4 18.1 5 26 5 10 
R 7.6 17.6 0 15 0 1 
N 24.8 20.0 10 50 40 15 
M 36.5 18.3 10 45 34 38 
Consistency 
D 55.1 61.0 60 24 50 51 
ER 45.3 56.7 71 28 43 45 
LU §1.1 62.4 73 5 60 60 
R 72.1 68.8 94 49 73 73 
N 37.6 51.2 60 6 41 40 
M 49.5 64.6 50 12 52 §1 
Totals 
Liberalism 48.8 62.1 60 16 58 59 
Conservatism 23.3 18.6 31 22 24 22 
Uncertainty 26.8 24.7 42 12 28 26 
Consistency 44.5 59.4 53 26 40 40 











The statements are classified and 
scored under six headings (areas) as 
follows: Democracy (D), Economic 
Relationships (ER), Labor and Un- 
employment (LU), Race (R), Na- 
tionalism (N), and Militarism (M). 

All of the scores are summarized 


defined as follows: Liberalism sum- 
marizes opinions and positions which 
may not be included in the common 
conception of the term. It is used, for 
the sake of convenience, to mean (1) 
concern for human welfare and demo- 
cratic processes (2) racial tolerance 
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(Negroes), (3) acceptance of democ- 
racy in industrial relations, ete. Con» 
servatism means agreement with state- 
ments which deny certain human and 
democratic rights, or which affirm 
special privilege, autocratic procedure, 
racial intolerance, etc. 


RESULTS 


A glance at the categories under 
which the data are presented in Tables 
I and II will indicate that six averages 
form the basis of classification. 

1. What is the direction of the pat- 
tern of beliefs and how is this pattern 
distributed? The ninth grade group 
has responded in the liberal direction 
to a little less than half of all items 
in the test. Their scores show great 
fluctuations in all six of these areas in 
the pattern of liberalism. The area in 
which they show the greatest amount 
of liberalism is Race. The twelfth 
grade has responded in the liberal di- 
rection. The fluctuations in the liberal 
direction are as great as those of the 
ninth grade group. Their highest lib- 
eralism is in the area of Race. Both 
groups have a ratio of liberal to con- 
servative score about two to one. 

2. To what extent are the students 
willing (or able) to take definite po- 
sitions on these social issues? The un- 
certainty scores give the per cent of 
responses in which a student neither 
agrees nor disagrees with the state- 
ments, High uncertainty may mean 
desirable caution, inability to under- 
stand the statements, lack of infor- 


mation, or lack of conviction. Both 
of these groups are rather uncertain 
on all areas except those pertaining 
to race. 

3. To what extent are the students 
consistent in the positions they take? 
Both groups fall below the norms for 
the grades in consistency. They are 
consistent in items pertaining to race. 

4, The students who are above the 
seventy-fifth percentile on the Otis 
Classification Test make better show- 
ing than those students who are be- 
low the twenty-fifth percentile. 

5. The economic background of the 
group seems not to affect their show- 
ing, since many of the same students 
are above the seventy-fifth percentile 
and at the same time have parents 
who are workers in the steel industry. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As long as it is believed that the 
school system must cooperate in shap- 
ing the attitudes held by the students, 
teachers must have some more ob- 
jective ways of measuring these atti- 
tudes. 

If the opinions of the majority of 
the American people can be judged by 
the political, social, economic, and 
racial ideologies which they support, 
this study would tend to substantiate 
the suggestion. (Students reveal to a 
great extent the social attitudes of the 
society of which they are part, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed.) Dif- 
ferences are only in degree and not in 
kind. 
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The Library in Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges’ 


RUBY E. STUTTS LYELLS 


The pervading concept running 
through this paper is that a look at 
the present condition of the library in 
our colleges will provide a basis for 
rational reforms and a background 
against which to measure future prog- 
Tess. 

The data which form the basis of 
this discussion might be considered 
out-of-date but for the fact that they 
are conceived as important only to 
the extent that they reflect certain 
conditions. While some factors relating 
to the library have been altered in in- 
dividual institutions, it is safe to 
assume that there has been no sub- 
stantial changes in the general con- 
dition of the library in Negro land- 
grant colleges as a group since 1940-41 
and 1941-42 when these data were 
recorded. 

Specifically, this paper is concerned 
with a brief review of the facilities 
available for library service in Negro 
land-grant colleges, while, at the same 
time, pointing out some of the impli- 
cations of the situation and, finally, 
with interpreting the findings in terms 
of the needs of the colleges in facing 
the situation. 


Lipraky FINANCE 


Total Library Expenditures—An 
analysis of data relating’ to library 
finance in Negro land-grant colleges 





* Paper read before the twenty-second an- 
nual session of the Conference of the Presi- 
dents of Negro Land-grant Colleges, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, October 24-26, 1944. 


shows wide variations among the col- 
leges in the total amount of money 
spent on the library and in the pro- 
portion of the total college expendi- 
tures devoted to the library.” In re- 
lation to the latter there has been 
an increase of approximately one per 
cent over the average of 1.9 per cent? 
which was found in the 1928 survey of 
land-grant colleges and universities. In 
the land-grant college survey, it was 
recommended that the libraries in Ne- 
gro land-grant colleges should receive 
2.5 per cent of the total college income. 
In 1940 the average percentage of the 
college income received by the library 
in nine of the 17 colleges was 2.66 
per cent. 

In this respect, Negro land-grant 
colleges suffer by comparison with a 
proportion of 4.05 per cent maintained 
by 40 Negro colleges and universities 
in 1940 and with suggested standards 
for the ratio of library expenditures 
to college expenditures. The suggested 
standard has been variously set at 
from 4 per cent to 8 per cent.* 


* When not otherwise indicated the basic 
data used in this paper are taken from Ruby 
E. Stutts Lyells, “The Library in Negro 
Land-grant Colleges.” (Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, University of Chicago, 1942). 

* Arthur J. Klein, Survey of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universies, US. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, No. 9, 1930. (Washington 
Government Printing Office, 1930), II, Part 
X, 861-62. 

"¢ American Library Association, Subcom- 
mittee on Budgets, Compensation and 
Schemes of Service for Libraries Connected 
with Universities, Colleges and Teacher- 
Training Institutions of the American Li- 
brary Association. Board on Salaries, Staff 
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When adjustment is made for the 
vocational and technical aspects of the 
Negro land-grant colleges, which are 
not common to liberal arts colleges, 
upon whose curricula standards are 
usually based, Negro land-grant col- 
leges make the more favorable show- 
ing of 4.37 per cent of college expendi- 
tures being used for library purposes.® 
It would seem, then, that until it is 
known how much agreement there is 
between the objectives of land-grant 
colleges and liberal arts colleges, com- 
parisons with standards for liberal arts 
colleges must be made with caution. 

When library expenditures in Negro 
land-grant colleges are studied in rela- 
tion to the size of the college, as de- 
termined by the amount of its total 
college expenditures, and the size of 
its enrollment, or when the colleges 
are grouped as accredited and un- 
accredited, or graduate and non- 
graduate, the more favored institu- 
tions in each category show a smaller 
ratio between library expenditures and 
college expenditures. 

With reference to the size of the 
total college expenditures it may be 
expected that there is a point in col- 
lege development at which total col- 
lege expenditures and total library 
expenditures do not increase at the 
same rate. For when a college gets 
more funds above a certain minimum 
it expands in directions that are not 





and Tenure Classification and Pay Plans for 
Inbraries in Junior Colleges, Four-Year Col- 
leges, Universities and Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1940; Heston, F. M., Survey of 
College Surveys, Wilmore, Ky.: Aushbury 
College, 1934, p. 166. (Quoted in National 
Survey of The Higher Education of Ne- 
groes. U.S. Office of Education, Miscellan- 
eous No. 6. Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1942, II, 101). 
* Lyells, op. cit., p. 28, Table 4. 


always reflected in the library. In Ne- 
gro land-grant colleges this critical 
point is reached when the total college 
expenditures approximate $250,000.00. 
The fact, that an increase in enroll- 
ment and the offering of graduate in- 
struction have not resulted in signifi- 
cantly larger library expenditures, 
suggests that curriculum development 
and library development have not 
proceeded at the same rate. Unless it 
is assumed that curriculum develop- 
ment in Negro land-grant colleges has 
been confined to vocational and tech- 
nical fields, this reflects an unhealthy 
situation in the light of modern meth- 
ods of college instruction. The attain- 
ment of accreditation from regional 
accrediting agencies ceases to stimu- 
late library development if accredit- 
ment is conceived as an end in itself. 
At the same time, limited funds or 
insensitiveness to the relation between 
the library and curriculum develop- 
ment prevent a corresponding and 
simultaneous expansion in library de- 
velopment. 

Expenditures For Books.—One of 
the major items in library expendi- 
tures is the amount spent for books. 
The incompleteness of the data on 
book expenditures and the nature of 
the replies to the request for such data 
create the impression that Negro land- 
grant colleges as a group (1) do not 
keep adequate records of library ex- 
penditures, (2) have not developed 
long-range plans for library develop- 
ment, and (3) do not make definite 
annual provision for the purchase of 
books. 

An inspection of the data on book 
expenditures® in the Negro land-grant 





* Ibid., p. 38, Table 8. 
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colleges reveals an unevenness in book 
expenditures over a period of three and 
four years. For example, in one col- 
lege the book expenditure amounted to 
over $5,000 during one year (1938-39) 
but was less than $2,000 the next year 
(1939-40). When the library spent 
$5,000 for books, the total library 
salaries for that year was the salary of 
the librarian. 

One librarian recently described a 
situation in which may be found a 
partial explanation to this phenome- 
non: 


It has been the experience of the writer 
and other Negro librarians who do not have 
regular book budgets, . . . that Negro li- 
brarians are usually put to a great disad- 
vantage when the institution decides to 
order books, The institution sets aside three 
to five thousand dollars for books and 
makes one big book order. Most of the 
order is received at one time, and the 
librarian is expected to process the books 
within a few days, without benefit of Li- 
brary of Congress cards and trained assist- 
ance.” 


According to the National Survey of 
The Higher Education of Negroes, the 
average amount spent for books by 15 
Negro land-grant colleges is $3,950.° 
This average is identical with the 
average book expenditure for 185 
white liberal arts colleges® and is 
higher than the average of $2,398 
maintained by over fifty Negro col- 
leges and universities.’° 





‘Peters, Wilk S. Library Budgets in Ne- 
gro Colleges. (Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
Columbia University, 1941.) P. 43. Not itali- 
cized in the original. 

_* National Survey of The Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes, op. cit., II, 101, Table 17. 

*William Randall, The College Library 
(Chicago: American Library Association 
yy University of Chicago Press, 1932), p. 


‘1 Peters, op. cit., pp. 31-35 


Over a four-year period the average 
book ependiture in six Negro land- 
grant colleges which reported was 
$3,040. This average may be inter- 
preted favorably, in the light of the 
North Central Association study in 
which an institution maintaining a 
five-year average book expenditure 
over $3,000 was in the upper third of 
a percentile distribution of 230 col- 
leges and universities.”* 

Enthusiasm for this favorable com- 
parison is lessened by three important 
considerations. First, book expendi- 
tures in Negro land-grant colleges 
must meet the demands of the liberal 
arts college, the teacher-training in- 
stitution, the special problems of the 
Negro, in some instances the public 
library and the graduate school, and 
also departments of instruction which 
are peculiar to land-grant colleges. 
Second, library development in Negro 
colleges is newer than in colleges in 
general and may, therefore, require 
more funds for the purchase of basic 
books already acquired by other col- 
leges. In this case there is basis for 
doubting equally effective results even 
with equal current book expenditures. 
And, finally, the comparisons are 
based upon data collected much 
earlier for the other colleges than that 
for Negro land-grant colleges. 

The proportion of the library funds 
allotted to books is an important con- 
sideration in determining the place of 
the library in the college. This propor- 
tion ranges in Negro land-grant col- 
leges from 11.55 per cent to 70.17 per 
cent.1? The average for the group is 

“Douglas Waples, et al. The Lnbrary. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936) (Evaluation of Higher Institutions, 


No. 4) Fig. 4, p. 36. 
*Lyells, op. cit., Table 12, Fig. 3. 
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43.39 per cent of library expenditures 
for books. 

In comparison, this average is six 
per cent higher than the average for 
Negro colleges in general;'* it is also 
higher than that maintained by 
ninety-five liberal arts colleges studied 
by Randall and Goodrich.** 

Thirty-eight per cent has been sug- 
gested as a desirable proportion of li- 
brary expenditures to be devoted to 
books in a college of 1,000 students,’ 
while an exceptionally high ratio be- 
tween book expenditures and total li- 
brary expenditures has been regarded 
by some as indicative of a poor li- 
brary.® This is true if large book ex- 
penditures are maintained at fhe ex- 
pense of other budgetary items which 
are essential to the efficiency of the 
book collection. 

It is probable that the high ratio 
between book expenditures and library 
expenditures exists in Negro land- 
grant colleges because, in the nature 
of the circumstances, the emphasis in 
library development has been on get- 
ting a library rather than on render- 
ing library service. 

Iibrary Salaries—lInasmuch as li- 
brary service and library salaries are 
related factors and as salaries of the 
library staff consume a large part of 


* Peters, op. cit., pp. 31-35 

“ William M. Randall and F. L. D. Good- 
rich, Principles of College Library Adminis- 
tration. 2nd ed. (Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association and University of Chicago 
Press, 1941), p. 50. 

4B, P. McCrum, An Estimate of Stand- 

ards for a College "Library, planned for li- 
braries when Presenting Budgets to Admin- 
istrative Boards. (Lexington, Virginia: Jour- 
nalism laboratory press, Washington and 
Lee University, 1933), pp. 39-40. 

* Ibid., p. 41; J. I. Wyer, The College and 
University Library. (8rd ed. rev.) (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1928), pp. 1-2. 


the library expenditures, a look at li- 
brary salaries will contribute to an 
approximation of the place of the li- 
brary within a group of colleges. 

An examination of the salary ex- 
penditures in Negro land-grant college 
libraries shows that the average total 
library salary of $3,081 coincides with 
an assumed minimum salary of $3,000 
for which it has been stated that satis- 
factory library service can be pro- 
vided.’* However, fifty-seven per. cent 
of the colleges pay less than the 
average for library salaries. 

Over against this fact is the more 
encouraging one derived from an ex- 
amination of the data covering a four- 
year period. While library salaries are 
low, in the ten colleges which submit- 
ted data, the trend in library salaries 
is upward.7® 

On the basis of the per student ex- 
penditure for library salaries, the 
Negro land-grant colleges average 
$5.69."° This performance is very poor 
in the light of the fact that a per stu- 
dent expenditure for library salaries 
of $16.88 was found in a group of 
twenty selected libraries “performing 
with reasonable adequacy the task of 
furnishing library service to their in- 
stitutions.””?° 

The fact of low per student expend- 
iture for library salaries is empha- 
sized by mention of the fact that li- 
brary development in our colleges is 
comparatively new and _ proportion- 
ately large staffs (including teachers 
who sometimes give part-time to the 
library, or librarians who give part- 


* Douglas Waples, et al., op. cit., p. 28. 
* Lyells, op. cit., p. 59, Fig. 5. 
a Nationel Survey of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes, op. cit., Table 10, p. 101. 
*” Randall and Goodrich, op. cit., p. 221. 
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time to teaching) are required to keep 
the library open and process the large 
book orders. 

Not only do total library salaries 
fall below desirable standards, but in- 
dividual salaries are also low. An ex- 
amination of the salaries of head li- 
brarians substantiates this observa- 
tion. For the mean salary of head li- 
brarians in Negro land-grant colleges 
is $1,684. This is higher than the 
average salary of head librarians in 
Negro colleges and universities in gen- 
eral,”? but it is lower than the average 
salary of head librarians in small col- 
leges which report to the American 
Library Association.”? 

The data show that head librarians 
receive variously from 26.3 to 69.5 
per cent of the total salary expendi- 
tures, with an average of 53.4 per cent, 
the remainder of the salary budget be- 
ing absorbed by library assistants. 

In brief this analysis of library fi- 
nance in Negro land-grant colleges 
points to the following conclusions: 

1. In the area of total library ex- 
penditures the library situation re- 
flects some evidence of growth and de- 
velopment. 

2. The relationship between the ele- 
ments of library expenditures—.e., ex- 
penditures for books and salaries— 
should be studied in relation to the 
need for a shift in the emphasis of 
library development in order to dis- 
cover whether quality of service is 
being sacrificed for such quantitative 
measures as large book expenditures. 

3. The fact that the evidence shows 





* Peters, op. cit., Table 15, p. 37. 

*“College and School Library Statistics; 
Small Colleges,” American Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin, XXXV (1941), 103. 


that library expansion lags behind cur- 
ricular expansion, implies that Negro 
land-grant colleges are not yet entirely 
sensitive to the implications of such 
concepts as those embodied in the ex- 
pression “teaching with books.” 

4. Salaries of librarians in Negro 
land-grant colleges are too low to 
guarantee the maximum efficiency in 
library service. 


BvuILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Since the effectiveness of a good 
book collection and an adequate li- 
brary staff may be reduced by inade- 
quate library quarters, the following 
facts are important: 

Negro land-grant college libraries 
are centrally located, generally in fire- 
proof buildings erected since 1920, but 
planned primarily for non-library pur- 
poses. The average seating capacity 
(24 per cent of the enrollment) is low, 
in comparison with the American Li- 
brary Association standard of from 
thirty to fifty per cent of the enroll- 
ment.”*> Thirty-three per cent of the 
colleges have no additional reader 
space available. 

The special types of reading rooms 
usually provided in college libraries 
are present among Negro land-grant 
colleges, but have only one-third rep- 
resentation among them. Only fifty- 
three per cent of the colleges provide 
work rooms and librarians’ offices, and 
the available evidence gives no indica- 
tion as to their adequacy. 

Data on the number of volumes 
which can be added to the libraries, 
without altering present library quar- 


ters, indicate that seventy-three per- 


* American Library Association, Subcom- 
mittee on Budgets .. . op. cit., pp. 22-24. 
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cent of the colleges are now faced with 
the problem of planning for future 
growth in facilities for housing book. 
collections. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the colleges 
are entirely furnished with standard 
library furniture. Eighty-seven per 
cent of them have practically all 
standard library equipment, The pos- 
session of standard equipment repre- 
sents progress, for in the 1928 survey 
of land-grant colleges only one Negro 
college reported a substantial expendi- 
ture for library equipment. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Some of the handicaps of inadequate 
quarters and a mediocre book collec- 
tion may be offset by a well-trained 
staff that is sensitive to the potentiali- 
ties of the library in relation to the 
needs of the college. A good staff is a 
necessity, if good library service is the 
goal. This brings us to a consideration 
of library personnel. 

Size of Staff—Negro land-grant 
colleges employ library staffs of from 
one to five persons with an average of 
2.6 staff members.** This average is 
below the averages shown for other 
groups of colleges. 

Like other types of colleges, Negro 
land-grant colleges employ students as 
’ library assistants. In Negro land-grant 
colleges the range in the number of 
student library assistants employed is 
from six to twenty-five, with an 
average of 6.8 student assistants per 
college, and an average of 106 hours of 
student service per institution per 
week.”® For each salaried person on 





* Klein, Survey of Land-Grant Colleges, 
op. cit., II, Part X, pp. 891-92. 

* Lyells, op. cit., Table 31, p. 114. 

* Ibid., Table 32, p. 116. 


the library staffs, there are 5.2 student 
assistants. 

Training And Experience.—The war 
situation and the Atlanta University 
Library School have influenced many 
changes in library personnel, thus re- 
corded data on the training of library 
personnel are not likely to represent 
the present situation. However, in 1940 
eighty per cent of the non-student li- 
brary personnel in Negro land-grant 
colleges held the bachelor’s degree, and 
sixty per cent of them held profes- 
sional degrees. Four persons held the 
master’s degree, One librarian was on 
leave studying for a master’s degree. 

Forty per cent of the personnel re- 
ceived their college training in the col- 
leges in which they were employed, re- 
flecting the practice of the colleges, in 
the early stages of library develop- 
ment, of selecting one of their gradu- 
ates to receive a Rosenwald fellow- 
ship for study at the Hampton Insti- 
tute Library School. Except for one 
degree granted by the University of 
Illinois, all undergraduate degrees had 
been received from the Hampton In- 
stitute Library School. The four mas- 
ters’ degrees were taken at Columbia 
University. Eighty-four per cent of all 
degrees were taken since 1929. 

Persons holding the rank of librar- 
ian had an average of 9.2 years of 
library experience. Assistant librarians 
had 4.4 years of library experience. 
The majority of the personnel seem to 
have begun their library careers with 
their present positions. Some of the 
weaknesses in the development of the 
libraries may be rooted in this fact. 
However, more or less regular visits 
to the colleges by the late Miss 
Florence R. Curtis, Director of the 
Hampton Institute Library School, 
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and the wholesome relationship be- 
tween the school and its graduates 
were an offset to some of the dis- 
advantages inherent in the situation. 

Extra-Library Duties Of The Li- 
brarian—Even though the library 
staffs average less than three persons, 
forty per cent of the librarians in 
Negro land-grant colleges have teach- 
ing assignments.” There is a point 
of view articulate in library literature 
that it is educationally desirable to 
have the librarian teach.”® However, 
the assumption is that consideration 
will be given to all relevant factors in 
a given situation. A college may be 
just as much understaffed by diverting 
the energies of a reasonably adequate 
staff as by having a staff that is in- 
adequate in number. It is very doubt- 
ful whether the librarian of a one- or 
two-man staff can carry a teaching 
assignment without jeopardizing the 
efficiency of the library. 

Another extra-library function in 
which librarians engage is serving on 
faculty committees. Librarians in 
Negro land-grant colleges serve on 
eighteen different committees. Eighty 
per cent of the librarians serve on 
library committees, of which the li- 
brarian-is frequently the chairman. 
Forty per cent of the librarians have 
no other committee assignment. With 
one exception, no librarian is a mem- 
ber of more than three committees. In 
1940 one librarian only held member- 
ship on policy-making committees 
such as the committee on curriculum, 

* Ibid., Table 38. 

"Harvie B. Branscomb, Teaching with 
Books: A Study of College Libraries (Chi- 
cago: American Library Association and 
Association of American Colleges, 1940), p. 
99; also p. 208; B. L. Johnson, Vitalizing the 


College Library. (Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1939). 





the divisional co-ordinating committee, 
the committee on graduate study, and 
the president’s cabinet. 

Membership on faculty committees 
is considered desirable from the stand- 
point of the librarian and the college. 
Where teaching may divert the librar- 
ian’s energy from the library, func- 
tioning on important faculty commit- 
tees extend his opportunities for 
making the library educationally ef- 
fective. Membership on certain com- 
mittees provides the opportunity for 
the librarian to understand the educa- 
tional policies to which it is his task to 
relate the library. 

Faculty Status of the Librarian.?®— 
The rank of the librarian in a college 
may reflect something of the impor- 
tance of the library in the college. 
There is a growing body of opinion 
that faculty status for the college li- 
brarian is essential to the educational 
effectiveness of the library.*® 

The librarians in fifteen Negro land- 
grant colleges have been assigned one 
of the recognized academic ranks, but 
there is evidence of confusion regard- 
ing the status of those who administer 
the library. For example, a librarian 
may have the rank of department 
head or associate professor and receive 
a salary which coincides with, or falls 
below, the salary of an instructor. In 
only one-third of the colleges is the 
salary of the librarian equal to faculty 
salaries for the same rank. In fifty- 
three per cent of the colleges the salary 
of the librarian is lower than the de- 
signated rank of the librarian.,In one- 
fourth of the colleges the salary of 





*Lyells, op. cit. Table 40, p. 128. 

* Chalmers J. Davidson, “The Status of 
Librarians in Southern Liberal Arts Col- 
leges.” (Ph.D. dissertation, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, 1936). 
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the librarian fails to correspond with 
the salary schedule of any of the aca- 
demic ranks, This phenomenon sug- 
gests that the status of the librarian 
is either administrative or unique, that 
is, neither faculty nor administrative. 
The general impression is that the 
status of the librarian in Negro land- 
grant colleges is no more definitely 
understood than that of the library in 
general. 


THE Boox CoLLECTION 


The library book collection is the 
origin of all library functions. In other 
words, the book collection is the heart 
of the library.** Other library facili- 
ties, finance, building, and staff are 
designed to instrument the purposes of 
the book collection. 

The average number of volumes 
held by 15 Negro land-grant colleges 
on June 30, 1940 was 15,388 as com- 
pared with an average of 80,917 vol- 
umes in seven land-grant colleges in 
the South for whites (not including 
any State universities).** It is not 
known how many land-grant institu- 
tions were included among the thirty- 
one Negro colleges studied by the 
U. S. Office of Education, which make 
a@ reasonably good showing on their 
holdings of basic reference books, but 
show up rather poorly when ranked 
with North Central Association in- 
stitutions on the North Central As- 
sociation check list of books.** This 
average of book holdings in Negro 
land-grant colleges is far below the 
25,000 volumes thought to be the 





"Floyd W. Reeves and others, The Lib- 
eral Arts College. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932), p. 173. 

* National Survey of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes, op. cit., II, 95. 

* Ibid., p. 96. 


minimum from which adequate serv- 
ice can be rendered.** In other 
words, it would seem that the book 
collections in some of the colleges are 
too small to include the basic books 
which are pertinent to the assumed 
purposes of a college library. This fact 
takes on greater significance in view of 
the growing tendency of Negro land- 
grant colleges to offer work on the 
graduate level, and the fact that Negro 
land-grant colleges have responsibili- 
ties in areas that are not common to 
colleges in general. 

On the other hand, if library de- 
velopment in individual Negro land- 
grant colleges can be conceived of as 
being the result of an awareness of 
the educational potentialities of the 
library and the implications of the 
relation between the library and cur- 
ricular development, it is possible that 
what seems to be their most serious 
handicap has been their greatest vir- 
tue. The limited expenditures for books 
may have resulted in the building up 
of book collections which are devoid of 
all but those books absolutely essential 
to the purposes of the particular col- 
lege. Some indication that this may be 
true in individual cases may be in- 
ferred from an observation made by 
Dr, L. E. Blauch who assisted with 
the National Survey of the Higher 
Education of Negroes. After spending 
some time examining the books stacks 
in one Negro land-grant college, he 
remarked to the librarian, “You have 
a very good live collection for under- 
graduate use.” 

This possibility is important in the 
light H. L. Johnson’s study of library 
use in five colleges in which he found 
that the total number of books used 





“ Branscomb, op. cit., p. 170. 
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in one year in all five institutions was 
less than 25,000, and the largest num- 
ber used by any one college was less 
than 10,000 volumes.** Available evi- 
dence does not permit the conclusive 
acceptance of this as the interpretation 
of the stituation in Negro land-grant 
colleges. 

Duplicates— Not only is it im- 
portant that specific titles be repre- 
sented in the college library, but books 
must be supplied in sufficient quantity 
to meet the demands for collateral 
reading, or outside reading as it is 
sometimes called. 

The nature of the replies to the re- 
quest for the policy of Negro land- 
grant colleges with regard to the pur- 
chase of duplicate copies indicates 
that sixty-seven per cent of the col- 
leges have no defiinite policy, or that 
the policy in effect is too vague and 
variable to be defined. Two colleges 
buy no duplicate copies of books. The 
factors employed by other colleges in 
determining the extent of duplication 
are enrollment, use, physical condition 
of the book, and demand.** 

The major problem of duplication 
in the colleges is inherent in the prob- 
lems of the book collection in general. 
Limited funds and the necessity for 
meeting accrediting standards for 


‘ number of titles held have made ex- 


tensive duplication impossible. 
Periodicals.*'—On the basis of peri- 

odical holdings the Negro land-grant 

colleges were included in the thirty- 





” H. L. Johnson, “A Study of Use of Five 
College Libraries.” (Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, University of Iowa); referred to in 
Harvie B. Branscomb, Teaching with 
Books: A Study of College Libraries. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association and 
eateletion of American Colleges, 1940, pp. 

0, 
* Lyells, op. cit., Table 26. 


five colleges studied in the National 
Survey of the Higher Education of 
Negroes. The showing on a list of 
selected periodicals was poor on the 
basis of current subscriptions and the 
holding of complete files. In compari- 
son with North Central Association 
colleges on the North Central As- 
sociation list of periodicals, Negro 
institutions are at a decided disad- 
vantage. In their holdings of Negro 
periodicals and newspapers, Negro in- 
stitutions show up well.** 

The National Survey of the Higher 
Education of Negroes summarizes the 
periodical situation thusly: “The data 
found indicate . . . that the periodical 
holdings of the Negro colleges are not 
adequate for the service normally ex- 
pected of good colleges, that important 
titles are lacking completely, and that 
a large proportion of the files are less 
than half complete. . .” 

Growth of Book Collections.**—The 
rate at which a book collection grows 
is one indication of the awareness of 
the college of its responsibilities to its 
library. In Negro land-grant colleges** 
there has been rapid growth in the 
book collections since 1928-29 when 
the survey of land-grant colleges was 
made, The median increase in the size 
of books collections from 1928-29 to 
1939-40 was 71.14 per cent; some col- 
lections increased more than two hun- 
dred per cent. In 1928-29 only one 
college held more than 10,000 volumes. 
By 1939-40 nine colleges held more 
than 10,000 volumes. Among the agen- 
cies which furnished stimuli-for this 
growth were the Southern Association 





_™ National Survey of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes, op. cit., Il, pp. 97-98; 
Lyells, op. cit., Table 27, p. 96. 

* Lyells, op. cit., Table 29, p. 99. 
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of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the land-grani college survey, the 
Hampton Institute Library School, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the Gen- 
eral Education Board. The difference 
in the rate at which individual collec- 
tions grew during the first half and 
the later half of the period seems to 
indicate that individual colleges relax 
their efforts in building up book collec- 
tions after they attain the quantitative 
standard of 12,000 volumes required 
by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

An unusual phenomenon of book 
collections decreasing in size, while the 
institutions were spending money for 
books, brought to the fore the fact that 
along with the process of increasing 
their collections, librarians in Negro 
land-grant colleges have consciously 
improved their collections by elimi- 
nating accumulations of materials 
which are unsuited to college library 
purposes. 


LIBRARY USE 


Adequacy of library facilities is not 
the ultimate goal of library develop- 
ment, rather a good college library is 
the means to a more fundamental end 
—implied in a statement made by Dr. 
Brown when he was president of the 
American Library Association: 

“The failure of the world today, the 
failure of civilization, is to a large 
extent the failure of the book; the 
failure of our populations to read and 
to think; the failure to learn from past 
events.””°* 

To make its contribution the book 
must be read. Thus in a study of li- 


”C. H. Brown, “Educational Isolationism 
and the Library,” American Library Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, 35:40, Jl 1941. 


brary conditions two aspects of library 
use are important, (1) methods of 
facilitating book use, and (2) the ex- 
tent to which books are used. What 
are the methods employed in Negro 
land-grant colleges to facilitate the 
use of books? 

Methods of Facilitating Library 
Use.—Fifteen Negro land-grant col- 
lege libraries are open an average of 61 
hours per week. Only three libraries are 
open 75 hours or more per week, the 
weekly schedule maintained by other 
colleges.*? The average number of hours 
open per day is 11.3. 

The libraries maintain closed 
stacks; however, 53 per cent of them 
grant special stack privileges. Some 
of the colleges, probably all of them, 
have some books on open shelves. 

An efficient catalog and classifica- 
tion system contribute to the acces- 
sibility of library materials, in addi- 
tion to representing an advanced state 
of library development in Negro col- 
leges. Consistent with the practice in 
colleges in general, Negro land-grant 
colleges use the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem of Classification. Eighty-seven 
per cent of them use Library of Con- 
gress cards in their catalogs. 

The proportion of the book collec- 
tions which were uncataloged in Negro 
land-grant colleges in 1939-40 varied 
from 0 to 50 per cent. In most of the 
colleges, however, the cataloging was 
reasonably up-to-date. A high per- 
centage of uncataloged books in a few 
colleges reflected an undesirable situa- 
tion—inadequate staff, no doubt, and 
the absence of a well-defined plan of 
library development. 





“ National Survey of The Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes, op. cit., II, 104-5; Lyells, 
op. cit., p. 134. 
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The effective use of library catalogs 
and classification schemes is the source 
of their value. Therefore instruction 
in the use of the library is an impor- 
tant factor in facilitating library use. 
About eighty-seven per cent of the col- 
leges are generally limited to the li- 
brary use. The extent of the instruc- 
tion varies from one lecture during 
freshman week to formal instruction 
given in connection with freshman 
English, or, orientation courses and 
conferences conducted by the library 
staff. 

Special effort is made in 87 per cent 
of the colleges to promote general 
reading. These efforts include assem- 


’ bly programs, booklists, browsing 


quarters, dormitory libraries, lectures 
and book talks, publicity in the school 
paper, reading and book clubs, sale of 
general books by the bookstore, and 
“Y” reading rooms. It is interesting to 
observe that with one exception all of 
the methods employed are such that 
might originate within the library. 
No honors courses or other reading 
courses are offered. Is it possible that 
in Negro colleges librarians, only, are 
aware of the prevailing practices in 
colleges to promote general reading? 

Students in Negro land-grant col- 
leges are generally limited to the li- 
brary facilities of their own college. 
In only forty per cent of the colleges 
are the facilities of other libraries 
made available to their students, 
either directly or through inter-library 
loan. By and large, the character of 
these outside agencies which are used 
limit the quality of their services to 
college students. 

Student Use.—The effectiveness of 
the methods employed to stimulate 
library use can be determined only in 


terms of actual use of the library. 
Quantitative data regarding the use of 
the library are not entirely satisfac- 
tory; however, they do give some indi- 
cation of the use made of the library. 

Students in Negro land-grant col- 
leges borrow on the average nineteen 
books per student per year for home 
use and 57.7 reserve books per student 
per year.*? These averages are high in 
comparison with the reading average 
of 20,000 students in American col- 
leges. On the basis of this fact the 
National Survey of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes made the observation 
that Negro college students seem to 
make good use of their inadequate li- 
brary facilities.*? 


CONCLUSIONS 


What is the significance of all this? 

The foregoing analyses indicate that 
there is much to be desired, that the 
actual facilities for library service are 
meager and inadequate, that the li- 
braries, like the colleges of which they 
are a part, need increased funds. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the réle 
of the library in Negro land-grant col- 
leges has not been clearly visualized 
and its educational potentialities are 
not fully understood. On the other 
hand, the evidences of growth and im- 
provement seem to reflect relatively 
wholesome conditions: an evolving 
atmosphere in which may be antici- 
pated real library development prop- 
erly focused and oriented. 

What can we do about it? What are 
the needs for remedying the situation, 
since the fate of the libraries is in- 


evitable bound up in the fate of the 


“ National Survey of the Higher Educa- 
ag Negroes, op. cit., p. 103. 
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colleges? As long as the colleges bear 
the limitations of restricted finance, 
just so long will their libraries fail to 
function adequately in terms of the 
needs of those whom they serve. The 
very obvious need is' more money for 
the colleges themselves. While a li- 
brarian may have opinions on this 
subject, it is not within the province 
of this paper. 

In the meantime, there is the pos- 
sibility of more adequate library serv- 
ice within the existing financial frame- 
work. Now that most of the colleges 
are accredited, the emphasis in the 
pattern of library development may 
be shifted to embrace greater emphasis 
on library service. A redefining of 
values and an intensification of efforts 
at efficiency in financial management 
may yield surprising results. 

The matter of redefining the relative 
educational significance of the several 
aspects of a college is important. For 
the lack of an appreciation for the 
educational value of the various in- 
stitutional factors leads to such un- 
balanced situations as are described in 
the following statements: 


It is not known whether it is a land-grant 
institution which advertises a million-dollar 
recreation building containing three gym- 
nasiums, a swimming pool, squash courts, 
bowling alleys, and a golf course and pos- 
sesses a library containing 7,500 volumes.” 

Corresponding cases, however, nearly as 
extreme, can be cited from several land- 
grant institutions. In some institutions, hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for a new 
stadium does not seem inconsistent with a 
library building with 96 seats for a student 


“D. A. Robinson, Educational Record, 
X (January, 1929), 24. (Quoted in Kleirf, 
ae of Land-Grant Colleges, op. cit., p. 


body of 1,200 nor with annual expenditures 
of $10 per student for library books.“ 

There is little doubt that analogous 
situations, which differ only in the 
amounts of money involved, exist 
among Negro land-grant colleges. 

College administrators, faculties, 
and librarians might inquire into the 
factors which have given rise to the 
educational reforms which have re- 
sulted in a new concept of the réle of 
the college library, and into the edu- 
cational objectives and potentialities 
of the Negro land-grant college. An 
understanding of the basic principles 
involved and the goals to be achieved 
will give direction and meaning to 
library development. 

Provision should be made for the 
professional advancement of librarians 
through further training and attend- 
ance at professional meetings and in- 
stitutes and workshops. 

Librarians should seek further 
training and advanced degrees, pri- 
marily for the broader point of view 
inherent in such training, and also for 
the advantages, to themselves and 
their libraries, which accrue from 
holding degrees. Librarians are obli- 
gated to keep abreast with develop- 
ments in education which are perti- 
nent to the educational effectiveness of 
the college library. 

The college faculty, collectively and 
/or individually, has a responsibility 
to develop an increased awareness of 
the implications of the library in re- 
lation to educational goals in general, 
to the educational objectives of the 
particular college, and to the aims of 
the several courses within the cur- 

“Klein, Survey of Land-Grant Colleges, 
op. cit., p. 708. 
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riculum of the college. The college 
teacher needs to realize his own poten- 
tialities in stimulating and guiding 
undergraduate use of the library to 
the end of realizing the goals of the 
college. Otherwise the best librarian 
with the most adequate array of facili- 
ties works at a disadvantage. 

In developing the library, caution 
should be used in the application of 
quantitative library standards based 
upon the objectives of liberal arts col- 
leges. In every case consideration 
should be given to the relation of the 
library to the varied functions of 
Negro land-grant colleges, the specific 
objectives of the individual college, 
and to the local factors which are ger- 
mane to the problem under considera- 
tion. This suggestion cannot be over- 
emphasized, especially with reference 


to staffs and book funds, which should 
be larger in Negro colleges in order to 
“catch up” in the building of the basic 
book collections and at the same time 
meet the larger demands occasioned 
by the peculiar problems of Negro col- 
leges. 

The individual colleges should em- 
ploy some method—round table, fac- 
ulty institute, or forum—to clarify the 
réle of the library in the college; to 
determine the means by which the 
library objectives are to be met; and 
to discuss the responsibilities of the 
president, faculty, and librarian in 
making the library function properly. 
In this connection quantitative evi- 
dence should be collected and studied 
in order to determine the progress 
that has been made and to indicate 
future directions. 











Origin and Establishment of the Negro 
College Deanship 


MATTHEW J. 


Nowhere, apparently, in the litera- 
ture of higher education, is there in- 
formation regarding the origin and 
establishment of the office of the dean 
in Negro liberal arts colleges. A few 
scattered attempts have been made, 
however, to specify the types of work 
which Negro deans should perform, 
and the qualifications which they 
should possess. These statements have 
been made without a complete picture 
of early conditions. In order to better 
understand the present Negro liberal 
arts college deanship, it is necessary 
that one knows something of its ori- 
gin, circumstances which led to its 
creation, and the type of person first 
chosen to fill it. 

The purpose in this article is to 
trace the origin and development of 
the deanship in the sixty Negro liberal 
arts colleges in the United States. 


Earty Use or TERM 


The term “dean” is derived from the 
Greek “seka” and the Latin “decanus”, 
meaning “ten”. From its incipiency 
various connotations have been given 
the term. It was applied to members 
of a guild whose occupation was the 
burial of the dead, to certain minor 
officials of the imperial household, to 
the chief ecclesiastical officer of the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic Church, 
to the chief disciplinarian in a 
cathedral or monastery, to the oldest 
member in length of service in a group 
of equal rank, and to persons who 
supervised both faculty and student 
body. 


WHITEHEAD 


The title of dean early appeared in 
many of the great modern Universities 
of Europe. At both Cambridge and 
Oxford the office was established to 
superintend discipline. In the colleges 
of the English universities one of the 
fellows who holds the position of dean 
is responsible for discipline as dis- 
tinguished from the regular teaching 
function of the tutor. 

In the medieval universities the 
dean or “prior” was the elected officer 
of groups of the teachers. His election 
was based largely on seniority, and 
his term of office usually was not 
longer than two years. His major 
duties were two in number: he was 
the administrative officer of his group, 
presiding at its gatherings, and he 
was also a member of the university 
council. 

In American institutions, the title 
dean of instruction or dean of the 
college, is largely a product of the 
twentieth century, although few in- 
stances of the establishment of the 
office are recorded in educational 
literature prior to 1900. Before 1900 
there were sixty-five such offices estab- 
lished in American liberal arts col- 
leges; fifty-five in White liberal arts 
colleges, and ten in Negro liberal arts 
colleges. 


Fimst DEANSHIP AT HowarD 
UNIVERSITY 


Lincoln University, established in 
1854, located in Oxford, Pennsylvania, 
was the first Negro liberal arts college. 
Thirteen years later, Howard Univer- 
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sity, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, was founded. In 1869, two years 
after the founding of Howard, the 
office of “dean of the liberal arts 
college” was created in this institution. 
Howard University, therefore, enjoys 
the distinction of having the first dean 
in Negro liberal arts colleges. 

William F. Bascom, who was the 
first dean of instruction in a Negro 
liberal arts college, was appointed to 
the office from a college professorship 
of Latin and Greek at Howard Uni- 
versity by President O. O. Howard in 
1869.1 At the time of his appointment, 
he held the master of arts degree in 
the classics. On- assuming his duties 
as dean of the college, he also retained 
his weekly teaching load of twenty 
semester hours of Latin and Greek. 

Reasons given for the creation of 
the office of dean in this institution 
were found by carefully examining 
early copies of the college catalogue, 
minutes of early faculty meetings, and 
the annual reports of the president to 
the board of trustees. The deanship 
at Howard was created both to aid the 
president in the discharge of his many 
clerical duties, and as a step in the 
organization of the college from a 
secondary school. 

Dean Bascom performed many 
varied duties in his office as dean. He 
served as head of the language de- 
partment, was responsible for organiz- 
ing the instructional program of the 
liberal arts college, assisted the presi- 
dent with clerical routines and ad- 
ministrative duties, and in the words 
of President Howard, “gave energy 
and concentration to the college 
work”, 

* Report of President O. O. Howard To 


Trustees, 1872, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Generally, when the college enroll- 
ments were small, the president han- 
dled all problems of the faculty and 
student body; therefore, deanships 
were not created in these institutions 
until the duties became too pressing 
for the president to perform. This was 
not the case in the creation and estab- 
lishment of the office of dean at How- 
ard; for, at the time of the creation of 
the deanship in this institution there 
were only 35 students, 7 full-time 
teachers, and one administrative offi- 
cer, the president, 

President Howard’s Sixth Annual 

Report to the Board of Trustees of 
Howard University contained the fol- 
lowing statements which give authen- 
ticity to the date 1869 as the year in 
which the office was created: 
With the passing of the motion that the 
faculties be authorized to appoint deans, the 
deanship of the college of liberal arts was 
established September 19, 1869; however 
these deans were appointed pursuant to 
above motion. 

The collegiate department has been par- 
tially organized under two competent pro- 
fessors—W. F. Bascom, and E. Whittlessy; 
the third nominated, F. L. Cardoza. . . 

Professor W. F. Bascom, dean of this 
department makes the usual report, from 
which I extract the following facts: “The 
number of students in the college depart- 
ment at the beginning of the year was, 
according to the record, thirty-five (35), 
and the number in actual attendance thirty- 
three (33); of this number two (2) left 
early in the year on account of poor scholar- 
ship—four to engage in other occupations, 
and one on account of sickness, leaving 
twenty-six (26), present at the close of the 
year.” 


EARLY DEANSHIPS IN OTHER COLLEGES 


To Lincoln University, in Pennsy]- 
vania, goes the distinction of having 
the second dean in Negro liberal arts 
colleges. Reverend E. R. Bower, who 
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previously had been designated “Clerk 
of the Faculty,” was in 1871, electéd 
by the faculty to the office of “Dean of 
the Faculties of Arts and Sciences 
and Theology.” In the sixteenth an- 
nual catalogue of Lincoln University 
for the year, 1872-1873, the Reverend 
Edwin R. Bower, A.M., is listed as 
dean of the college. 

In 1875 the office of dean of the 
college was created at Fisk University 
with the appointment of Adam Spence. 
Jackson College created the office in 
1877 with the appointment of Rev. 
Inman E. Paige. 

By 1900 ten deanships had been 
established with others following in 
rapid succession as shown by the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


RTD aie se na'se cnc ais ane nieen suena een 1 
otic 1 Ee OE ee od ee ey ES 3 
MII, 2 oe: eien ks es aptineés oa cue 1 
Sisatcdundaikhasadesanwkehone 5 
PIE, i saidina ninncicepainened aaaieomse\s 9 
EE AI A Ciena cel Bit Sure he Sic 2 17 
ED a. Ge Nswrinns see Ose eaesugenten 18 
NPE ors a-0icsinso wisi isc nem ainesn eae 4 
PIII x:e.csc onsen mins. schsuloe palcsamee hs 2 


The range in the dates in the estab- 
lishment of these sixty deanships is 
seventy-four years. The two decades, 
1910-1930, were the most productive 
with thirty-five of the sixty being 
established. This is accounted for by 
the increased number of students pur- 
suing collegiate education in the period 
following World War 1, and the fi- 
nancial pressure brought on institu- 
tions, which made it necessary for 
presidents to be away from the col- 
leges making contacts and raising 
funds, In their absence some one had 
to carry on their administrative func- 
tions, and in many cases, the persons 
appointed by them became the first 
dean in many of these institutions. 


Bacxerounps Or First DErANs 


Fifty-six of the first Negro deans 
were male. Of the remaining four, 
women performed the task, two in co- 
educational institutions, and two in 
colleges devoted exclusively to the 
education of Negro college women. 

The age range of the first deans was 
24 to 53; the median being 37.5 years. 
Both the youngest and oldest dean was 
found in the publicly supported insti- 
tutions. Though a breakdown in age 
was made, there was no appreciable 
age difference noted in appointments 
of deans in the private or publicly sup- 
ported institutions. 

All of the first deans held the bache- 
lor’s degree. An analysis of academic 
preparation of these deans revealed 
that 24 held the degree of bachelor 
of arts or bachelor of science; 24, the 
master of arts and master of science; 
6, the doctor of divinity; 4, the doctor 
of philosophy; 1, the doctor of juris- 
prudence; and 1, doctor of medicine. 
All of the masters’ degrees were 
earned, but six of the doctors’ degrees 
were honorary. 

The Negro deanship developed from 
a variety of offices. The various offices 
from which the deanship developed in 
the sixty institutions participating in 
this study are listed below: 


Positions Number of Colleges 
College faculty in same institution ....36 
College faculty of another college ...... 15 
Administrative staff of same college ..... 5 
Other administrative positions .......... 4 


Sixty per cent of the first Negro Col- 
lege deans were appointed to the office 
from the faculty of the college in 
which they were working at the time 
of the creation of the office. This domi- 
nant trend of selection was based on 
the assumption that if a person were a 
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good teacher, he would also make a 
good dean; and also the fact that these 
first deans were expected to continue 
their teaching after their appointment 
to the office of dean, This assumption 
is further substantiated by the fact 
that all the deans performed teaching 
duties after their appointment to the 
office. 

In a study of 116 liberal arts college 
deans in the United States, Kinder 
found that 90 per cent were perform- 
ing teaching duties? A number of 
them in the smaller colleges were 
teaching more than 16 hours, which is 
the maximum set by various accredit- 
ing agencies for full-time instructors 
who do not perform any administra- 
tive duties. 

Twenty-five per cent of the first 
deans were appointed to the position 
from faculties of other colleges. The 
criterion used in making these ap- 
pointments was successful college 
teaching experience. The remaining 
fifteen per cent were selected from 
various types of administrative work, 
both from the same college in which 
they assumed the deanship, and from 
without. A more detailed study of fre- 
quencies revealed that the types of 
administrative positions which these 
persons held prior to their becoming 
dean were: dean of men, director of 
research, business manager, pastor, 
registrar, high school principal, 
Y.M.C.A. workers, and dean of a 
theological seminary. 

All of the first deans taught classes 
at the college where they assumed 
the duties of dean. .Their teaching 
loads covered a range from 3 to 30 
hours each week; the median teaching 


_ *James S, Kinder, The Internal Admin- 
istration of the Liberal Arts College. 


load being 13 hours. Kinder found the 
median teaching load of the first deans 
in his study was 8 hours.’ The subjects 
the first dean in Negro liberal arts 
colleges taught are presented in the 
following tabulation: 


Subjects Frequency 
RINE ooo ay ciclo sated wecdres 14 
pS TENA TRING IEE Does oe 11 
OE EI EMIT ee Tee ye Oe 9 
I a5. odoin eticdeyalinwans 9 
PO oan s Woe hes bebe wdc en eae. 8 
UO 5s ciate ad na coganae teekaes 7 
PI ss ns Gane wecnwad ence eeeaeae 7 
UMS co a ele elo cgicennnewdees 5 
IRE oo ois. oo'c0ce cede uidews 5 
CURES oy ks ccs nn abe iaewornil 5 
IRE crn Aa eens eet a en 4 
CR Ss ihe cwedsedcude saadasawe 4 
TROGNOIE 5 ccc cw pia stn cea wees 1 
Polstieasl | Saiemee: .... 5s. cccsesccsese 1 


It will be seen that the total fre- 
quency in the above tabulation is 
greater than the total number of deans 
reporting in this study. This is due to 
the fact that some of the deans taught 
two or more subjects. Fourteen differ- 
ent subject-matter fields are recorded 
which shows the diversified academic 
interests and preparations of the first 
deans. More deans taught classes in 
mathematics than in any other sub- 
ject, with education, science, and pys- 
chology receiving frequencies of men- 
tion of two, three, and four times re- 
spectively. 


Reasons For CREATING DEANSHIP 


~Careful perusal of early catalogues 
of institutions, reports of presidents, 
reports of trustees, and minutes of 
faculty meetings, reveals that the cir- 
cumstances leading to the creation of 
the office of dean in the sixty Negro 
liberal arts colleges included in this 
study were many and varied. Prior to 


the establishment of the office of the 


* Tbtd., p. 25. 
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dean of instruction, the function was 
performed by various persons: the 
president, registrar, faculty secretary, 
teachers of pedagogy, and advisers to 
boys. In 80 per cent of the sixty col- 
leges studied, the function was per- 
formed by the president. 

Reasons which this investigator 
found for the origin and establishment 
of the office of dean of instruction are 
grouped into six distinct classifica- 
tions: 


In Number 
Reasons Given Of Colleges 
To aid the president .............6. 24 
Logical step in development of col- 

MES ica ated aeey bic Sion axe nnewere 17 
Reorganization of the college ....... 13 
Registrar’s Duties had to be divided 2 
Organization program of college ..... 2 
BR TD ois conirindineeneesn inne 2 


As Negro colleges grew, the func- 
tions and duties of the president in- 
creased. The president realized that he 
could not perform the function of 
president and organize and supervise 
the instructional program of.the col- 
lege with any appreciable degree of 
efficiency. Therefore, in sixty per cent 
of the cases studied the president 
created the office of dean of instruction 
to aid him in what he termed as “his 
work.” The individuals whom these 
presidents appointed were not only re- 
sponsible for the organization and im- 
provement of instruction, but per- 
formed many of the same duties 
which now are performed by the vice- 
president, 

In seventeen (28%) of the colleges 
reporting, the office was created as a 
logical step in the natural develop- 
mental program of the college. This 
phraseology was interpreted by vari- 
ous college officials and in reports and 
bulletins found in these institutions as 
the pattern which was recommended 
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to them by various accrediting and 
standardizing agencies. The office was, 
therefore, created in keeping with cri- 
teria found in sister institutions of 
higher learning. 

The reason given in thirteen (21%) 
of the colleges reporting, was the re- 
organization of the college. Although 
many Negro liberal arts colleges were 
existing as colleges, from surveys and 
studies made of Negro liberal arts 
education, it was found that reorgani- 
zation was needed to give status to 
their work. 

From 1854 to 1930, fifty-nine of the 
sixty Negro liberal arts colleges had 
been established.* Though these insti- 
tutions were existing as colleges, it 
is interesting to point out that it was 
not until 1930, forty-six years after 
the founding of the first, that any of 
them received a rating from a regional 
accrediting agency. In 1930, Fisk Uni- 
versity was given a rating by the 
Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and colleges. The colleges, 
themselves, realized the mediocrity of 
their collegiate work, and desired to 
increase their efficiency as colleges. The 
Klein Study.® was made in answer to 
their wishes. Further reorganization of 
Negro collegiate education was voiced 
by Me. Cuistion in these words: “In 
reality, many of the so-called ‘colleges’ 
and universities were little more than 
glorified elementary and secondary 
schools.” From these surveys the re- 





*D. O. W. Holmes, Evolution of the Ne- 
gro College. 

* Report of Southern Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges, 1939. 

* Arthur J. Klein, Survey of Negro Col- 
leges and Universities, United States Office 
of Education, 1928. 

"Fred McCuistion. Graduate Instruction 
for Negroes in the United States. George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1939. 
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organization of Negro collegiate edu- 
cation began, bringing with it the 
creation of many deanships. 

The remaining six colleges, compris- 
ing eleven per cent of the colleges, 
gave as reasons for the establishment 
of the office: (1) the registrar’s duties 
had to be divided, (2) the organization 
of the college, and, (3) reason not 


~ known. 


In colleges where the registrar’s 
duties had to be divided, the person 
acting as registrar was performing 
the same functions of the two offices— 
dean and registrar. This practice of 
discharging the dual function of the 
two offices was a common one in higher 
education. In the sixty Negro liberal 
arts colleges, less than four per cent 
performed this dual function, while in 
the study made by Reeves and Russell, 
“the offices of dean and registrar were 
held by a single individual in approxi- 
mately one-half of the institutions.”® 

When the registrar’s duties were 
divided, the offices of dean and regis- 
trar were established separately, Of 
the two cases in this study where the 
functions of dean and registrar were 
performed by a single individual, it is 
significant that the office of registrar, 
though then called “Secretary of the 
Faculty,” was in existence long before 
the office of dean. 

In the two cases where the reason 
was given as “the organization of the 
college,” one was the founding of the 
youngest Negro liberal arts college; 
the other was the case of a high school 
whose charter had been amended to 
give it degree-granting authority. 

This investigator was unable to se- 
cure reasons in the remaining two col- 


*F. W. Reeves, and J. D. Russell, Col- 
lege Organization and Administration, p. 70. 





leges from any available sources on 
the origin and establishment of the 
office. Nothing in printed literature 
was available, and in the two colleges 
involved, there were no persons living 
to whom the present college officials 
could refer the investigator for inter- 
view. 


Duties First DEANS PERFORMED 
Duties which the first deans per- 


‘formed were many and varied. This 


state of affairs is not surprising in 
view of the haphazard development of 
the deanship in Negro liberal arts col- 
leges. This lack of definition of func- 
tions caused much overlapping and 
duplication of effort on the part of all 
early administrative officers. Duties 
which the first deans performed in 
their office as dean are listed in Table 
I. It is obvious from these data that 
the first deanships were not organized 
in the light of any established cri- 
teria; nor were their duties the same, 
except in the performance of one duty, 
teaching. 

This duty was performed by all the 
deans, The second frequency, “assist- 
ing the president,” was performed by 
twenty-five (41.6%), the third fre- 
quency, “directed academic program,” 
was performed by eighteen (30%), the 
fourth frequency, “directed instruc- 
tion,” and “handled student disci- 
pline,” was performed by fifteen 
(25%). 

Dissimilarity of the deans’ duties 
is further shown by 23 deans perform- 
ing functions which no other dean 
performed. From data presented in 
Table I, it goes without saying that, 
deans were expected to perform all 
functions not otherwise performed by 
the president. This assumption is sup- 
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ported by studies of Kinder,’ and 
Reeves and Russell.?° 
TABLE I 


DUTIES FIRST DEANS OF NEGRO COLLEGES 
PERFORMED IN THEIR OFFICES AS DEAN 








Number of Deans 
Performing Them 


NN sas ccrs sr craiaswsigbssuptnestarereties 60 
Assisted president.................. 25 
Directed academic program......... 18 
Supervised instruction.............. 15 
Handled student discipline.......... 15 
Organized college teaching staff...... 13 
Served as registrar................. 9 
Revised college curriculum.......... 
DACA: CUNO |o 6:6. 6-055, 00000-6000 sc0ee 
Bape programs of students...... 

de college curriculum............ 


List of Duties 





7 
4 
4 
4 
Served as director of er bus hades sla 3 
Stimulated faoulty gro 3 
Responsible for religious rite of students 3 
Director of practice teaching........ 3 
Served as college pastor............. 2 
Handled extra-curricular activities... 2 
Coordinated personnel work......... 2 
Recommended teachersfor promotions 2 
Hidited catalogue... .’........ccccccees 2 
Evaluated student credits........... 2 
Served as principal of college high 


SN Ue BAe os Wiekledetc rinedessae 1 
Checked student attendance......... 1 
Granted student excuses............ 1 
Adjusted teacher’s loads............ 1 


Ranesnenenied for demotions and dis- 


Sr atutiehl cio aisetcistetaceernaieistaa teks 1 
Checked student records for honors.. 1 
Set pattern for collegiate instruction.. 1 
Assisted in selection of faculty mem- : 

Re atest eee re te teh ste 

Handled school’s finances........... 1 
Recruited students................. 1 
Assisted registrar.................. 1 
Served as burear............c.0e00- 1 
Director of research................ 1 
Director of publicity............... 1 


Handled all N. Y. A. records and ac- 
OL SEES ARO aE er ere 1 
Made all official reports for college. . 1 
Administered college regulations. .... 1 
Director of summer school.......... 1 
Director of admissions.............. 1 
Ca OE PET a. 5 sso 055.5. 0:5,5:5;0,0:006:0:00055 1 
Seeing that college standards were met 1 
Administered pu eenibtlons program 1 
Presided over faculty............... 1 





To complete the picture of the first 


* James 8. Kinder, op. cit., + PR. 50-54. 
°F. W. Reeves, ‘and J. D. Russell, op. 
cit., p. 86. 


dean of instruction in Negro liberal 
arts colleges, the following tabulation 
shows the annual salaries which these 
deans received: 


Amounts Number of Deans 
IEEE SR acta. o8 1 
EE a eer 5 
EE PR EAE a PP 1 
PS 65 7 ics vice ad eterecea ai 10 

SIND, oi discin calcd own hdicdie’s 6 

I i ox nace mo Bik icsasaie Kee 3 

SNEED .ss-o:s,0,¢:00s0.0'e 0,0 0% 2 

SR a re 4 

I is a od sdb natin dace 1 
SII vos ss osc ecele'n oy. oo ocesece 1 
$3, Ee Bld as aketiuids aiken 1 

ASSL ee 1 


Due to absence of financial records in 
many of these institutions, these data 
were available for only thirty-six 
(60%) of the deans. The annual 
salaries deans received were exceed- 
ingly low. The lowest paid was 
$200.00, while the highest was 
$3,500.00. The median was $1,200.00. 


INSTITUTIONAL STATISTICS 


At the time of the establishment of 
the office of dean in Negro liberal arts 
colleges, there was great diversity 
among these sixty institutions as to 
size, control, type, and location. The 
total number of teachers in these col- 
leges when the first deanships were 
established was 712; the largest num- 
ber in any institution being 60; the 
smallest number, 3; and the median, 
14. There were 7,087 students enrolled; 
649 in the largest institution; 17 in 
the smallest; the median, 161. There 
was an aggregate total of 180 ad- 
ministrative officers in these 60 col- 
leges; the largest number in any single 
institution being 12; the smallest 
number, 1; the median, 5. In most of 
these institutions the president and 
one other officer performed all ad- 
ministrative functions in the college. 














THE NEGRO COLLEGE DEANSHIP 


SuMMARY 

The origin and development of the 
office of dean of instruction in Negro 
liberal arts colleges have been traced 
briefly in this article, Data revealed 
that various connotations have been 
given the term, dean. Prior to 1900 
there were 65 deanships in America; 
55 in White colleges, and 10 in Negro. 
Howard University of Washington, 
D.C., has the distinction of having 
the first dean in a Negro liberal arts 
college. The median age of first deans 
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was 37.5 years; all held bachelor de- 
grees, and sixty per cent advanced 
degrees; all taught classes in the col- 
lege; the median teaching load being 
thirteen hours. Duties deans performed 
were varied; and salaries were low, 
ranging from $200 to $3,500.00, with 
$1,200.00 as the median salary. Due to 
diversity in the creation of the office, 
size, type, control, and location of insti- 
tutions, it goes without saying that the 
early Negro college deanship did not 


possess any uniformity of organization. 











The Need of Sex Education in Negro 
Schools 


DOLLIE R. WALKER 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNWED MOTHER 


In the office of a large child placing 
agency, in an Eastern city, one dreary 
morning, the telephone rang. It was 
the major of a Salvation Army Hos- 
pital wanting to commit to us an infant 
born to a fourteen year old unwed 
mother. The latter was said to have no 
conception of morals. The child had 
related that she had intercourse be- 
cause there was nothing else to do. 

As I replaced the receiver after re- 
questing a summary on the case, I 
pondered on the last statement of the 
informer. In considering the statement, 
I asked myself this question, “Were 
most of the cases of young unwed 
mothers, that seemed to flood my desk, 
victims of such unfortunate tragedies 
simply because they had nothing con- 
structive to do?” I thumbed back over 
the referals; there was one of a sixteen 
year old girl from a “high type” home, 
she belonged to a “Y” group, played 
on the high school basket ball team, 
sang in the Junior choir. In fact, it 
was at a church picnic that conception 
took place. Then, there was a seven- 
teen-year-old girl, an only child, who 
had shown real talent at the piano. 
Her mother had told her if she kissed 
a boy, she would become a mother. 
She tried it, and nothing happened, so 
she decided it would be safe to take 
one more step. The mother when called 
on to corroborate her daughter’s nar- 
rative cries, “Oh, of course, that was 
all the explanation, I gave her, she was 
just a child.” 


After examining closely several case 
histories of these unwed mothers whose 
babies had been referred to our agency 
for placements into foster homes, and 
seeing most of the girls’ mothers blush 
and stammer when they discussed their 
girls’ predicaments, I felt that these 
girls had received no knowledge that 
could help them to understand the 
force of sex. They, I felt, had been 


TABLE I 


THE AGE AT WHICH FIRST IMPRESSION ABOUT 
SEX WAS RECEIVED 











Age Girls 
4-5 15 
6-7 20 
8-9 11 
10-11 2 
12-13 3 


14-15 1 





carried away by emotions over which 
they had no control, making them easy 
victims of diseases and heartaches. I 
had nothing to substantiate my belief, 
so I decided to make a brief study of 
all the unwed mothers on referal. When 
I was sent West to work, I continued 
the study. 

A short schedule was prepared, that 
included the following data: (1) How 
old were you when you received your 
first impression of sex? (2) From what 
sources did you obtain this informa- 
tion? (3) In what way did your 
parents inform you? (4) What did 
she or he say? (5) Were your parents 
too strict or too lenient? (6) Describe 
how reproduction takes place. (7) Did 
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your boy friend promise to protect you 
against conception? (8) Differentiate 
between gonorrhea and syphilis. (9) 
Did you and your siblings share your 
parents’ bed-room? (10) How many 
of you slept in the same room? The 
age, family status, education and other 
pertinent information were secured 
from case records, 

The interview was held in quite an 
informal manner after the applicant 
had given her consent to assist me in 
obtaining information for the study. 
Only cases where complete rapport 
was established were used in the study. 
Usually the schedule was introduced 
after three months’ contacts when a 
mother had just finished a successful 
shopping tour with me; or paid a 
cheerful office visit to announce her 
plans to marry the alleged father; or 
her decisions to take a certain job. 

Below are the results of this brief 
study of 52 unwed Negro mothers: 22 
in an Eastern city, and 30 in a mid- 
Western city, who had received half- 
truths and inadequate knowledge 
about sex. The following composite 
picture was made of these girls: 
Thirty-five of the girls were from 
homes too strict, and twelve admitted 
that a real home for them was non- 
existent. Table I reveals the fact that 
these young mothers gained their first 
impressions of sex at an early age. The 
average age at which 52 unwed 
mothers received their first sex im- 
pression was 6.5 years. As to sources 
of information, 18 obtained their 
knowledge from older siblings; 17, 
from sophisticated children; 9, from 
adults; and 8, from parents, The evil 
of adult influence was comparatively 
small. Only three men were convicted 
on carnal knowledge charge as alleged 


fathers of the children of the girls in 
this study. 

The unmarried mothers’ ages ranged 
from 14 to 31 years with a mean of 
17.7 as shown by the following dis- 
tribution: 


Number Ages Percentages 
4 14 73 
2 15 38 
2 16 38 

22 17 53.8 
4 18 73 
5 19 96 
2 20 38 
1 21 19 
3 22 5.7 
1 23 19 


Mean age is 17.7 


The educational level ranged from 
the third grade through the Junior 
college, but over half had not finished 
the seventh grade, as shown by the 
following: 


Number Grades Percentages 
3 3rd 5.7 
2 4th 38 
2 5th 38 
20 6th 318 
4 8th 73 
12 9th 23.0 
5 10th 9.6 
2 11th 38 
1 2 Yrs. College 19 


Some of these young girls were not 
only pregnant but infected with vene- 
real diseases. Their need for medical 
care, social identification, and emo- 
tional stability was greatly accentu- 
ated by the baffling problem of 
ostracism. Other problems confronting 
them were non-residence, lack of ma- 
ternity homes in the Western city and 
non-admittance to the receiving homes 
in the Eastern city because of positive 
Wassermanns. Only ten out of the 
fifty-two unwed, Negro mothers could 
distinguish between gonorrhea and 
syphilis and eight of them were under 
treatment for one or both of thé 
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diseases. Most of them referred to 
social disases as “having bad blood.” 
Prophylactic methods were foreign to 
them and only the one word “rubber” 
had any connotation. 

Only eight of the unmarried girls 
had been told the process of mating by 
their parents. Anna, a pretty vivacious 
girl of 17, stated, “I learned about 
getting babies from the foul mouth of 
my step-father, I looked upon it as 
an evil thing.” Cora, a tight-lipped 
girl who was very bitter when we first 
met, related, “My Mom told me sex 
was nasty, and something to be let 
alone.” 

When rapport was established with 
the subjects and they were led to dis- 
cuss their sex experiences without re- 
straint, the girls used the crudest of 
terms in referring to genital organs. 
Only five could use any biological 
terms. A shy mother of fifteen, spent 
over an hour trying to convey to me 
that a man could not be named as the 
putative father, because he engaged 
in perversion. 

Forty of these girls were from 
broken homes, broken by death of one 
of the parents or both, divorce, separa- 
tion, continued absence from the home, 
etc. Ten admitted that their mothers 
had been immoral in their presence. 

Most of the unwed mothers who 
sought aid from the two agencies of 
the study presented had been subjected 
to poor housing but also to crowded 
conditions as well. The Defense Area 
in the Western city already strained 
with a housing shortage had to ac- 
commodate the immigrant worker and 
his family. Hilda, one of the girls in 
study, shared a two-room shack with 
her seven siblings and her parents, Her 
reason for wanting to give her child 
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away was, “We have no room for it.” 
Six persons living in one room was a 
common occurrence in the lives of 
these unwed mothers. Gail told how 
she conceived with a child when her 
brother brought a buddy home with 
him on a furlough. All of them shared 
the same room, “My brother was tight 
(intoxicated) and did not know that 
his buddy slept with me for awhile.” 
Out of the fifty-two unwed mothers 
studied, fifteen named soldiers as al- 
leged fathers, 

I have been convinced for some time 
that the Negro schools could perform 
a very important educational function 
by accepting sex education as part of 
their program. This conviction is not 
the result of wishful thinking but the 
residue of my observations over a 
period of years in the social work field 
which has brought me in contact with 
the maladjusted adolescent, the delin- 
quent, the prostitute, unwed mothers 
and their families. In addition, the 
plight of the 52 unwed mothers, just 
described, made me more determined 
to speak for the need of sex training 
in Negro schools. This does not mean, 
however, that sex education is not 
needed in the white schools also. 

Negroes, more so than the whites, 
are faced with the problems of low 
incomes, poor housing and conjested 
sleeping arrangements. Thus, the 
Negro youth becomes curious about 
reproduction and mating very early. 
Such conditions plus the failure of 
ignorant mothers to take time out to 
satisfy our youth’s interest in sex 
education is finding expression in the 
lives of young people and it is the 
duty of schools to direct expression 
in proper channels. As it is, youth gains 
knowledge about sex improperly from: 
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street gossip, poorly informed com- 
panions, quack doctors, and salacious 
literature instead of from reliable 
sources in a manner that would be 
beneficial. 


Sex EpucaTion NEEDED 


There are a number of questions 
that arise in connection with the ques- 
tion of sex education. What is Sex 
Education? Is it telling a five-year old 
child that the stork brought him? Is 
it admonishing an eleven year old girl 
that because her menstrual cycle has 
begun, “She is a lady and must behave 
herself?” Or, could it be an embar- 
rassed father informing his adolescent 
son fallaciously, that it is necessary 
for young men to indulge in sex prac- 
tices when they reach manhood? These 
are prevailing ideas of sex education 
among some of the intelligentsia and 
the members of the middle classes. 
They are not approaching the problem 
of acquainting their children with sex 
information correctly. It has been 
found that a large percentage of all 
mental conflicts and abnormalities in 
children and adults are directly caused 
or colored by unfortunate attitude or 
experiences with the ever present force 
—sex. There is no forcé in all mental 
life that is more urgent in its demands 
for some form of expression than sex 
and none which society, the family 
and the individual will allow less 
freedom for expression, Sex, which is 
such a great force should be clearly 
defined. Dr. Ray H. Everett, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the District of 
Columbia Social Hygiene Society, 
states that sex education is now under- 
stood to include all educational meas- 
ures which may help human beings of 
any age, particularly childhood and 


youth, to meet the problems or situa- 
tions of life that have their origin in 
human sex relations and the sex in- 
stinct problems that inevitably come 
into the experience of every normal 
being. These problems extend over a 
vast range of life experiences from 
simple little matters of personal sex 
health to the complicated, physical, 
mental and social relationship that 
concern marriage and the family.’ 

There has been a tendency, in recent 
years, for the home to surrender too 
much of its control to other institu- 
tions thereby, causing a break down in 
parental control and a deteriorating 
society. As Cyril Burt puts it, a home 
may be too lenient, too strict, or 
virtually non-existent. As a result, il- 
legitimacy rates soar and juvenile de- 
linquency is on the rampage. 

It may be said that the parents who 
lack the education to share fully in the 
interests of their children and give 
them the needed advice can take ad- 
vantage of adult education, study 
groups, and the like. However, the crux 
of this problem lies in the long hours 
the Negro mothers work away from 
home. They are usually too fatigued 
to attend such classes, and if they 
came, their interest span is so short 
they lack the power to assimilate the 
data. Some mothers attend parent edu- 
cational classes and get the idea that 
the child should be told the story of 
life in one breath. Other mothers think 
that sex knowledge should be imparted 
at formally stated periods. Few can 
discern that acquisition on the child’s 
part should be a gradual process so 
that he is unaware of it. 





Ray H. Everett, “What is Sex Educa- 
. aa of Social Hygiene, 29:614, 
1943. 
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Negro mothers must work even if 
it jeopardizes the chance of their chil- 
dren receiving proper training. In 
1935-36, according to the National 
Research Committee, more than a 
quarter of the nation’s families had 
yearly incomes of less than $750; more 
than two-fifths had incomes of less 
than $1,000; nearly two-thirds had in- 
comes of less than $1,500. It is ob- 
vious that the larger percentage of 
these families were Negro families. 
Many Negro families, in spite of war 
industries, do not have means which 
permit the $1,500 maintenance level. 

The Negro low-income group cannot 
afford separate bed-rooms for different 
sexes. Some Negro homes offer no rec- 
reational facilities, even the living 
rooms have been converted into sleep- 
ing quarters, Six persons sleeping in 
one room is a common occurrence. 
When all ages and both sexes are 
closely huddled together decency is 
difficult and premature acquaintance 
with sex unavoidable. 

Negro youth are seeking their rec- 
reation in the privacy of cars and the 
honky tonk spots. The war has added 
its toll to the tensions that are stran- 
gling the youth of both races. The Life 
Magazine article, “The Phenomonal 
Rise in Juvenile Delinquency During 
War Times,” published during the 
early spring of 1944, substantiates a 
plea for’ sex education especially for 
the teen age girl who has been dazzled 
by the soldier’s and sailor’s uniforms: 


Early teen-age girls with an uncontrollable 
impulse to share somehow in the excite- 
ment of the war, have become national 
problem children. Girls who should be in- 
terested in boys of their own ages, seem 
to mature over night and become un- 
abashed uniform chasers. These girls give 
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themselves so cheaply to soldiers and sailors 
that the boys call them the “Victory Girls.” 


Other sex offences that youth com- 
mit and should be warned against are: 
offenses with opposite sex, homosexu- 
ality which is often used in a cere- 
mony of initiation by groups of boys, 
indecent exposure, and masturbation. 
If statistical facts were known about 
the boys who develop neurosis when 
they engage in masturbation, one 
could very well predict that the figure 
would be startling. Too often boys are 
told, if the habit persists they will go 
crazy. 

Children should be taught in early 
years to control their natural behavior 
impulses. An attempt should be made 
to build up in older children self- 
control but also positive tastes and 
emotions that will protect them 
against the longings which may come 
in adolescence. Sex information good 
or bad is picked up by most children 
before puberty. Therefore, training in 
the habits of physical hygiene for 
adolescence should be a continuation 
of the training of early childhood. 
Likewise instruction in the nature and 
function of the reproductive organs 
and the part that sex plays in the life 
of the growing human being should 
be a continuation of earlier sex instruc- 
tion. The adolescent stage is not op- 
portune for a campaign in physical 
hygiene and sex instruction. 

The parent or guardian who thinks 
that the child does not discuss facts 
about sex or is ignorant of them should 
be warned that the child’s very silence 
may indicate a greater knowledge than 
he cares to share with the adult. 

Adults should not wait for children 
to ask questions. Information should 
be imparted frankly and suited to the 
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intelligence and development of the 
child, Physical and mental changes 
which are about to take place should 
be explained—the facts of the second- 
ary characteristics which begin to be 
apparent; the changing voice; growth 
of hair on the faces of boys; develop- 
ment of the bust and other changes 
in the physical contours of girls. The 
facts concerning menstruation and 
seminal emissions and the internal 
changes which they imply should be 
made thoroughly clear to the youth. 
Warnings per se should be avoided, 
but ideals and standards should be set 
before children by example. 

Mr, Ray Everett in an article on 
“What is Sex Education” states five 
tasks that sex education should in- 
volve. The three tasks which were 
especially striking are: 

(1) Developing an open-minded, 
serious, scientific and respectful 
attitude toward all problems of 
human life which relate to sex; 

(2) Giving that knowledge of per- 
sonal sex hygiene which makes 
for the healthful and efficient 
life of the individual; and 

(3) Developing personal responsi- 
bility regarding the social, ethi- 
cal and eugenic aspects of sex 
as affecting the individual life 
in its relation to other indivi- 
dual of present and future 
generations. 

As a matter of common sense it will 
seem desirable that a child reaching 
the eighth grade should have a knowl- 
edge of the biology and the mental 
hygiene of mating and should know 
something of the function of the fam- 
ily in a complex modern society and 
the rudiments of how to be a good 
parent. 


The essential hygiene and social 
facts regarding the destructive vene- 
real diseases should be taught briefly 
during adolescence, preferably in the 
high schools, and treated as any other 
communicable diseases. Instruction in 
social diseases should not, however, be 
taught with so much caution that it 
will stand out like a sore thumb. 

Traditionally the family has per- 
formed the chore of teaching sex edu- 
cation to its offsprings, but if the 
evidence is examined one will find 
that the family is failing woefully in 
teaching sex education. There are but 
few parents who take time to give clear 
frank answers to their children’s ques- 
tions about sex. The majority of 
parents become self-conscious when 
sex is mentioned, call the child 
naughty, hush him up or “shoo” him 
out. The child’s interest is not satisfied 
and he becomes more determined to 
learn what “the secret” is about. 

Due to the disintegration of family 
life and economic pressure, the 
churches and schools have been forced 
to take over many duties of the home. 
Some churches have made real gains 
in meeting the physical and spiritual 
needs of the young people. However, 
the churches no matter how active, 
cannot be expected to reach all chil- 
dren. The institution that reaches the 
greatest number of children is the 
school, Therefore, since the home is 
shirking the responsibility of teaching 
sex facts, the school must attack the 
problem. 

Other unanswered questions about 
sex education are: Does teaching sex 
education fit into a well planned cur- 
riculum? What will the conservatives 
think? Schools function under pressure 
from controlling boards, political in- 
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terference, biased newspaper and 
interested “we groups” in the various 
communities. However, as our social, 
economic and political lives change 
and the pendulum swings from peace 
to war, from depression to plenty, from 
complacency to apprehension, the 
schools will have to accept the chal- 
lenge to change their curricula to meet 
varying needs, Curricula were not 
drawn up to be framed but to be used 
as a slide rule and a guide to future 
progress. Did Negroes not lobby for 
Negro history to be taught in Negro 
schools because they felt that it was 
of equal importance for Negro children 
to reverence both Washingtons, George 
and Booker T.? 

As Dr. Exner, in his pamphlet “The 
Problems of Sex Education in 
Schools,” states, few branches of 
knowledge or feeling do not touch’ sex 
problems. Few subjects can be taught 
properly with the sex aspect left out. 
An examination of the curriculum 
shows that society has had an official 
censor deleting sex from all class room 
work under the orders of a now out 
worn prudery. Sex is left out of all 
subjects, no matter how much the 
omission weakens or even falsifies 
them. In nature study we begin with 
the baby animal and end with its 
death without giving account of the 
renewal process; in anatomy while 
three bodily cavities are named, the 
organs in only two are freely enumer- 
ated; in classifying contagious dis- 
eases, venereal diseases are omitted; 
in selections from literature the sex 
motives are suppressed; and in history 
and civics their significance ignored.? 





*M. J. Exner, “The Problems of Sex Edu- 
cation in Schools” (U. 8S. Health Service 
Publications, 1934), p. 10. 
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To introduce sex instructions in 
schools, then, is not to add subjects 
but merely to lift the taboo from 
certain kinds of knowledge which form 
organic parts of courses in nature 
study, biology, community civics, 
physiology, and physical education. 

Should sex education be taught by 
immature, unmarried teachers, malad- 
justed spinisters, or confirmed bache- 
lors? Certainly all teachers are not 
fitted to engage in direct sex teaching. 
This task must be delegated to a few 
well chosen teachers. One might ask 
for skilled, well-adjusted persons 
whose attitudes toward sex are whole- 
some, to handle the job—teachers who 
would view each child’s problem ob- 
jectively, persons with social insight 
who are well trained in psychology, 
guidance and sociology. The possession 
of the scientific knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter is not sufficient, teachers 
must also have an understanding of 
how sex education is to be imparted. 

Realistically, there are many limita- 
tions in securing a competent person- 
nel for the instruction of sex. Persons 
should be chosen with well balanced 
personalities, with depth of feeling 
and sympathy, who accept wholesome- 
ness as a norm, yet are not shocked 
at deviations therefrom. Teachers 
should be secured who would be able 
to accept those things which violate 
their own personal code without be- 
coming hypercritical. 


CoNCLUSION 


Sex education if properly taught to 
Negro youths, would assist in prevent- 
ing (1) the spread of social diseases, 
(2) delinquency, (3) neurosis, (4) the 
prevalence of prostitution, and (5) 
the rise of the illegitimate birth rate. 
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The children of unwed mothers are 
intergral parts of Negro citizency. 
The child who grows up, unwanted, 
unloved, scorned and insecure is pretty 
shabby material from which to mould 
a healthy and progressive race. 
Knowledge of sex is not sufficient. 
An endeavor must be made to instil 
ideals that will conduct sex into its 
proper channels. Negro parents, be- 
cause of their economic status, which 
necessitates both parents working long 


hours, find it difficult to guide children 
in the gradual paths necessary for 
correct education in sex. The parents 
make the fatal error of attempting to 
give all the needed information at 
once, of failing to mention it at all. 
The schools can assist the parents by 
instructing the children in a whole- 
some manner and giving facts without 
coloring them. Sex education must be- 
come a part of the Negro school cur- 
riculum. 











The Negro As a Subject of University 
Research in 1944 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


INTRODUCTION 


Each year since 1932, the first year 
of publication of the JOURNAL OF 
Necro Epvucarion, its editorial board 
has sponsored an annual review of 
university research pertinent to the 
Negro. Each October a request is sent 
to every American university with a 
graduate division for a list of the mas- 
ters’ theses and doctors’ dissertations 
relative to the Negro, which were ac- 
cepted during the preceding school 
terms in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for an advanced degree. 

Therefore, in each April or Spring 
issue of the JOURNAL it is possible to 
present an analytical study of the 
research completed during the previous 
year.’ This article is the thirteenth in 
the series of annual studies, and in- 
cludes a brief analytical discussion, 
accompanied by tabular presenta- 
tions, of the masters’ theses and 
doctors’ dissertations by subjects. 

Research Incident to the Negro— 
The reports of research investigators 
incident to the Negro completed dur- 
ing the calendar year 1944, reveal that 
there continues to be a further de- 
crease in the total studies reported. 
In fact, only during the first four 
years of this series of studies, and not 
since 1935, have universities reported 
so few studies. However, the decline 
each year has continued since 1941, 
and can be understood in terms of 


*See previous issues of THE JOURNAL OF 
Neoro Epucation, beginning Ap 1933. 


war time collegiate limitations and 
reductions. 

It has been found that the decline 
has maintained a relatively constant 
pace of approximately fifty studies 
each year. This is noteworthy, since the 
last annual report on doctoral disserta- 
tions accepted by American universi- 
ties, prepared for The Association of 
Research Libraries, reveals that the 
number of dissertations declined “at an 
even steeper rate” in 1944 than in 1942 
or 1943. “As a matter of fact,” states 
the publication, “the total for 1944 
(2,117) is lower than the figure of 2,183 
for 1931 and not much above the 
2,078 figure for 1930.’? It must be 
remembered that these totals include 
a count of all doctoral dissertations, 
including those for which no title could 
be published and merely designated 
as “secret war research.” Therefore, 
wartime restrictions have reduced 
studies incident to the Negro, although 
not disproportionately so, That fact 
has many favorable and fortunate im- 
plications, 

Purpose of the Study.—The specific 
purpose of this study is two-fold. First, 
to provide an analysis of types and 
numbers of studies, sectional and 
racial characteristics of the institu- 
tions sponsoring studies, racial ident- 
ity of the authors, and the trends 





*The Association of Research Libraries, 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Amer- 
ican Universities 1948-1944. (Edited by Ed- 
ward H. Henry.) New York: The H. Wil- 
son Co., 1944, p. III. 
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which are evidenced. Second, to serve 
as a source of findings and conclusions 
of research studies dealing with the 
Negro, and thereby to advance an in- 
terest in the contributions of the 
several researchers. 

Number of Studies——During the 
calendar year of 1944, 39 colleges and 
universities sponsored a total of 152 
research studies, directly treating 
problems incident to the Negro, or 
with experimental studies, the subjects 
of which were chiefly Negro students. 
Some 28 of the total studies were 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF MASTERS’ THESES AND DOC- 
TORS’ DISSERTATIONS ON TOPICS 
INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO FOR A 
THIRTEEN-YEAR PERIOD 








Masters’ Doctors’ Total 








Year Theses Dissertations 

1932 64 12 76 
1933 105 17 122 
1934 101 12 113 
1935 122 17 139 
1936 161 20 181 
1937 149 19 168 
1938 198 23 221 
1939 161 21 182 
1940 212 25 237 
1941 285 31 316 
1942 227 30 257 
1943 165 31 196 
1944 124 28 152 
Total 2,074 286 2,460 





doctors’ dissertations, and 124 were 
masters’ theses. During the cal- 
endar year of 1943, a total of 196 
studies were reported, including 165 
masters’ theses, and 31 doctors’ disser- 
tations. Similar data for the complete 
series of these studies are presented 
in Table I, which shows that a total 
of 2,460 studies have been made since 
1932. It is significant that a total 
of 286 studies have been doctoral dis- 
sertations, representative of major re- 
search reports. 


Statistics on masters’ thesis, doc- 
tors’ dissertations, and total studies 
for the calendar year 1943 compared 
with the year 1944, show a decrease of 
44 total studies, or 24.44 per cent in 
1944. The decrease in the number of 
masters’ theses was 41, or 24.84 per 
cent; and of doctors’ dissertations, 3 
or 9.67 per cent. 


Types or CLASSIFICATION 


Universities Sponsoring Research by 
States —Thirty-eight colleges and uni- 
versities reported research studies 
incident to the Negro for the calendar 
year 1944. The number of masters’ 
theses and doctors’ dissertations ac- 
cepted by each institution according 
to states is given in Table II. 

The median number of institutions 
reporting studies for the past twelve 
years was forty-five. The highest total 
number of institutions reporting 
studies was sixty-eight in 1942. Hence, 
it is seen that during the last two years 
there has been not only a decrease to 
less than the median number of in- 
stitutions reporting studies, but also 
a decided decrease from the sixty- 
eight institutions reporting in 1942. 

One or more institutions within the 
borders of the following states have 
sponsored studies incident to the Ne- 
gro since the first survey in 1932: 
California, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Lou- 
isiana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. Of twelve 
states with institutions of higher edu- 
cation annually directing the attention 
of their students to research problems 
incident to the Negro, only five (in- 
cluding the District of Columbia) are 
in the South, where the majority of 
Negroes reside and where research in- 
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cident to the Negro is most necessary. 

Racial Character of Student Bodies 
of Universities—An analysis of the 
number of institutions studied reveals 
that only eight are attended primarily 
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50.65 per cent of the total studies. Of 
the 77 masters’ theses, nine were spon- 
sored by Alabama State, twenty by 
Atlanta, thirteen by Fisk, fourteen by 
Hampton, twelve by Howard, one by 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF DOCTOR’S DISSERTATIONS AND MASTERS’ THESES ON TOPICS INCIDENT TO THE 
NEGRO REPORTED IN 1944 BY STATES AND UNIVERSITIES 
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* Primarily colored student body. 


by Negroes, namely, Alabama State, 
Atlanta, Fisk, Hampton, Howard, 
Lincoln (Mo.), Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial College, and Virginia 
State, which reported a combined total 
of 77 masters’ theses, constituting 


Lincoln, one by Tennessee Agricul- 
tural and Industrial College, and 
seven by Virginia State. No Negro in- 
stitution confers the doctors’ degree. 
Graduate work is conducted also in 
the following colleges for Negroes: 
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Kentucky State Industrial College 
(Frankfort), North Carolina Ag- 
ricultural and Technical College 
(Greensboro), North Carolina College 
for Negroes (Durham), and Xavier 
University (New Orleans). However, 
no report was received from these in- 
stitutions in time to be included in 
this study. 

The five institutions reporting from 
the Southern or border states, where 
Negro matriculants are not admitted, 
are Duke, Louisiana State, Missouri, 
and St. Louis, These institutions re- 
ported a total of twelve studies, all of 
which are masters’ theses. The total 
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mixed student bodies, 7.e. as to race. 

Racial Identity of Authors.—A total 
of twenty-five of the thirty-nine insti- 
tutions reporting research studies have 
mixed student bodies, and in some in- 
stances there are no available records 
of the racial identity of the authors. 
Therefore, Table III gives a compara- 
tive representation of the racial iden- 
tity of the authors-of studies for 1943 
and 1944, to the extent that identities 
could be determined. From a total of 
28 doctors’ dissertations, it was de- 
termined that seventeen were written 
by Negro and seven by white authors. 
The racial identity of the remaining 


TABLE III 


RACIAL IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS ON 
TOPICS INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO FOR 1943-1944 














1943 1944 
Race 
Masters’ Doctors’ Total Masters’ Doctors’ Total 
Theses Dissertations Theses Dissertations 
Negro 124 15 139 101 17 118 
White 31 10 41 18 K 25 
Unknown 10 6 16 5 4. 9 





represented 7.89 per cent of the studies 
which were reported. 

The remaining twenty-six institu- 
tions listed permit the matriculation 
of Negro, as well as white students, 
and are representative of some of the 
largest institutions in the United 
States. This group is responsible for a 
combined total of sixty-three studies, 
of which thirty-five are masters’ theses 
and twenty-eight are doctors’ disserta- 
tions. Therefore, colleges and universi- 
ties permitting mixed student bodies 
produced 41.44 per cent of the total 
studies reported. It is significant to 
note that all the doctors’ disserta- 
tions (100 per cent) reported in 
1944 were written in institutions with 


four authors could not be determined. 
Of the total number of 124 masters’ 
theses, 101 were written by Negroes, 
and 18 by white authors, and the racial 
identity of five authors is unknown. 
More Negroes than white students 
were the authors of masters’ theses on 
topics incident to the Negro for both 
years, Of the identified authors of doc- 
tors’ dissertations, 60 per cent were 
Negroes in 1943, and 70.83 per cent 
in 1944; of the identified authors of 
masters’ theses 80 per cent were Ne- 
groes in 1943, and 84.87 per cent in 
1944. 74.23 per cent were Negroes in 
1943, and 82.51 per cent were Negroes 
in 1944 of the total studies with au- 
thors identified by race. 
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Geographical Location of Universi- 
ties.—It is significant to note that uni- 
versity research for masters’ degrees 
often deals with topics of more or less 
local interest to the universities ac- 
cepting them. Therefore, the colleges 
and universities reporting research 
studies have been grouped in terms of 
their locations in commonly accepted 
geographical sections of the United 
States. Table II shows these geograph- 
ical distributions. Three institutions 
in the New England states reported 
a total of five studies; four insti- 
tutions in the Middle Atlantic states 
reported a total of fifteen studies; one 
institution in the District of Colum- 
bia reported a total of twelve studies; 
twelve institutions in the Southern 
states reported a total of seventy- 
seven studies; fourteen institutions in 
the middle West reported a total of 
thirty-one studies; and five institu- 
tions in the West reported a total of 
twelve studies. The largest number of 
institutions reporting are in the middle 
West. However, in the Southern region 
seventy-seven studies or 50.65 per 
cent of the total studies were com- 
pleted, none of which was a ‘doctor 
dissertation ; while in the Mid-Western 
region thirty-one studies or 20.39 per 
cent of the total studies were com- 
pleted, twelve of which were doctors’ 
dissertations. It is noteworthy that 
the two institutions in the Middle At- 
lantic region also reported a total of 
twelve doctors’ dissertations. The 
Southern geographical section includes 
seven colored colleges which reported 
65 of the 77 studies in that area. 

An effort is made each year to se- 
cure all the doctoral dissertations 
which have been reported, in order to 
include a brief of each one in this ar- 


ticle. About half of the American uni- 
versities awarding the doctorate re- 
quire the dissertations to be printed. 
Thereafter, they are distributed 
through commercial channels. In addi- 
tion, all except four of the universities 
make interlibrary loans, and frequent- 
ly require that permission for review- 
ing must be secured from the author, 
dean or department head, following 
manuscript binding by the sponsoring 
institution. This year, due to limita- 
tions on printing, binding and the 
mails, only twelve dissertations were 
received for reviewing purposes prior 
to press time for this article. Sum- 
maries of the twelve studies follow, 
and it is hoped that additional ones 
may be included in a subsequent issue 
of the JournaL this year. The sum- 
maries are listed alphabetically by au- 
thors.) 


An Evaluation of the Accredited Secondary 
Schools for Negroes in the South 


Aaron Brown (University of Chicago) 


The first aim of this study is to evaluate 
the secondary schools for Negroes, approved 
by the Southern Association, in relation to 
the best current practices in secondary edu- 
cation. The major problem is to determine 
how good these schools are when measured 
by the best objective criteria available. The 
second purpose is to compare the accredited 
secondary schools for Negroes with norma- 
tive data for other types of secondary 
schools. 

The investigator used a six-page annual 
report submitted to the Southern. Associa- 
tion by each school and filed in the office 
of the Committee on Approval of Negro 
schools. Annual reports of the State Boards 
of Education were studied in a search for 
information dealing with schools for Ne- 
groes. A brief questionnaire was mailed to 
seventy schools. The purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire was to obtain data not included 
in the annual reports. More than five 
hundred items or specimens of work and 
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activities were collected from the schools. 
They included school papers, year books 
and hand books which were helpful in con- 
tributing to an understanding of the school’s 
philosophy, objectives, techniques and out- 
comes. Twenty-two schools located in nine- 
teen communities of nine states were visited 
by the investigator in May and part of 
June, 1942. The visits lasted at least one 
day and were unannounced, Some time was 
given to conferences with parents and 
former students in the various communities. 
The evaluative criteria used were those 
which resulted from a study made by “The 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards” in 1940. 

The general conclusions were as follows: 
(1) that there were approximately thirteen 
times as many high schools accredited by 
the Southern Association for white youth as 
there were for Negroes in 1942; (2) the 
most satisfactory features of the schools 
are the library services, the staffs, and in- 
structional procedures; (3) that the major 
weaknesses in these schools are the guidance 
functions, outcomes of the educational pro- 
grams, administrative practices, and cur- 
riculum; (4) six-year schools score higher 
than the. four-year groups in six of the 
nine areas; (5) it seems that schools for 
Negroes in some states have to be better 
than those for whites in order to get the 
approval of the Southern Association; and 
(6) accredited schools for Negroes, although 
they approximate the regional norms, are 
much poorer than the accredited secondary 
schools of the nation. 


An Appraisal of Curricula Offerings in 
Four Negro Teacher Education 
Institutions in North Carolina 
Virarz Atrrep Curr (Ohio State 
University) 


The major problems involved in the 
study were (1) devising criteria for teacher 
education from a democratic philosophy 
and making an appraisal of seven phases 
of each of the teacher education programs 
by use of the criteria and democratic con- 
cepts of each phase of teacher education. 

The procedure used was confined for the 
most part to the construction and employ- 
ment of instruments of appraisal. The first 


instrument involved the formulation of 
criteria for teacher education. A second in- 
strument had to do with a set of principles 
that was used in applying the criteria, or 
in making appraisals of the teacher-educa- 
tion. programs, The third instrument in- 
volved a statement of concepts of teacher 
education. 

Some of the findings as a result of this 
study are as follows: (1) Although nearly 
all Negro secondary schools of the state 
are now accredited, studies have shown 
repeatedly that the quality of work carried 
on in these schools is below that carried 
on in white schools. (2) The New Twelve- 
Year Program for the public schools of 
North Carolina involves not only the ad- 
dition of a school year, but also the re- 
organization of the high school curriculum. 
Teacher education should afford experiences 
which give students a clear understanding 
of the teacher’s role in curriculum building. 
(3) The program of health and physical 
education in the high schools is being re- 
organized and is receiving a great amount 
of emphasis. (4) In 1943 the General As- 
sembly authorized a school term of 180 
days or nine months for all children of the 
state, regardless of race. The state pays the 
cost of the school term so no county will 
have reason to cut the term short for 
Negro schools, 


A Critical Study of Negro Students in the 
John Simpson Junior High School, 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Epwin A. Frensco (Ohio State 
University) 

This study grew out of a need to discover 
the basic causes of the local difficulties with 
colored students, and after discovering the 
major sources of trouble, to present such 
recommendations, in the light of the find- 
ings, as would help to remedy these diffi- 
culties. It was assumed that there are often 
influences that aggravate the ordinary ex- 
pression of adolescent life. In order to 
obtain the needed information, the norma- 
tive-survey method was used through inter- 
views with Negro leaders in Mansfield, 
Negro parents, with white students and the 
teaching staff of the school. However, in- 
stead of adopting the same technique with 
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teachers, it was decided to ask them to 
provide a list of persistent problems that 
occurred with Negro students. Interviews 
with white adults in the city were planned 
to throw further light on the race situation. 

The general conclusions drawn from the 
study were as follows: (1) Some of the 
white students there hold themselves in 
higher esteem than the colored students; 
(2) colored students, also, have prejudices 
against the whites; (3) parents of colored 
students are lax in providing guidance for 
their children and do not develop a close 
relationship or companionship with them; 
(4) colored pupils resent taking orders; (5) 
they resent references to their race and; 
(6) colored pupils are very sensitive, with 
a tendency to keep a “chip on his shoulders” 
and to take offense at many things that 
are said or done to him. 


The Roots of Prejudice Against the Negro 
in the United States 
Norma FriepMan Goupstein (Boston 
University) 


The purpose of this study is to attempt 
to interpret American economics and social 
history as revealed in laws, journals, dances, 
debates, pamphlets, plays, graphic art, song, 
and wit in order to demonstrate that (1) 
American attitudes toward the Negro cannot 
be explained satisfactorily without reference 
to his unique position as a member of the 
only ethnic group which occupied a slave 
status in American history; (2) present 
attitudes of prejudice and hostility can be 
traced back to the slavery which required 
a legal and psychological separation of 
Negro and white; and (3) the expression 
of prejudice and hostility towards the Ne- 
gro is socially facilitated in the United 
States, especially through the medium of 
humor. This study was based on a psycho- 
logical approach to the phenomenon of 
prejudice and hostility against the Negro 
in the United States. The procedure in- 
volved probing into the history of this 
country as revealed in laws, journals, 
classics, pamphlets, plays, art forms and 
wit. 

Some of the conclusions of the study 
were (1) no single theory of the roots of 
anti-Negro prejudice is adequate for the 


satisfactory explanation of the phenome- 
non; (2) that the period of slavery was the 
only one in the history of Negro-white 
relations in which prejudice and hostility 
against the Negro were necessary and inevi- 
table: the theory of the keeping of “place” 
as the basis for pacific adjustments in the 
pre-Civil War era is shown to rest on a 
basic error since the Negro neither occupied 
nor acknowledged such a place; (3) that the 
institution of slavery in the United States, 
and the perpetuation of the disabilities it 
imposed upon the Negro through discrim- 
inatory and segretory acts have resulted in 
the delineations of a racist norm or standard 
of behavior toward the Negro; and (4) the 
American cultural media promote attitudes 
prejudicial and hostile towards the Negro. 


Social Stratification in the Negro 
Population 

Curton R. Jones (University of Iowa) 

The purpose of this investigation is to 
study the class structure of the Negro popu- 
lation in a specific community, how the 
social classes came into being, how they are 
maintained, and what changes are taking 
place within the class structure. The case 
history method was employed. Interviews 
were made and both case history and inter- 
views were analyzed to determine the in- 
dividual’s status in society. The case history 
method was supplemented by the use of a 
questionnaire which covered a larger sample 
of the population in order to secure data 
which might be of value in describing the 
characteristics of each class. Through obser- 
vation of the social life in the community 
and by direct participation in it, the writer 
was able to get a deeper insight into the 
social stratification of the population. 

The general conclusions are (1) the dis- 
covery of the fact that there is actually no 
middle class in the Negro population in 
South Boston, either in the historic sense 
or as a class socially defined, (2) that there 
is a trend toward competition for status 
based upon personal worth and achieve- 
ment, (3) that the purely objective criteria 
of class—wealth, income, occupation, edu- 
cation and color, cannot in and of them- 
selves explain the phenomena of social 
stratification, (4) that as the Negro becomes 
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more completely assimilated into American 
culture he tends more and more to follow 
the patterns of behavior of the dominant 
group in all its phases, (5) that many studies 
of this sort are necessary before generaliza- 
tions of the Negro class structure, of the 
class structure of any group for that matter, 
can be substantiated. 


Adolescent Negro Education in Delaware: 
A Study of the Negro Secondary School 
and Community (Exclusive of 
Wilmington) 

Georce R. Miter, Jr. (New York 
University) 


The purpose of this investigation is to 
survey the present status of secondary edu- 
cation for Negroes in Delaware and to 
determine the extent to which communities 
in the state are providing recreational facili- 
ties and leisure-time reading opportunities 
for Negro youth. An effort is made to (1) 
trace the development of education in the 
Delaware territory from the time of the 
Swedes, Dutch and English to the present 
time, (4) to survey the reflections of Negro 
and white adults about secondary education 
for Negro youth in the state, (3) to recom- 
mend ways and means for future improve- 
ment on the basis of the findings of a survey 
of recreational opportunities for Negro 
youth. The study involves an investigation 
of the beginnings of education in Delaware 
with an account of the development of 
education for Negroes. The historical and 
the survey methods are employed in this 
study. The historical data were selected from 
records and reports of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, reports of Delaware 
school superintendents, Delaware school 
laws, recognized works on Delaware history, 
and minutes of the Board of Trustees of 
the State College for colored. Brief, com- 
pleted questionnaire and survey forms for 
In-School and Out-of-School Youth were 
also used. 

Some general conclusions of the study 
are (1) Secondary education for Negroes 
began much later than it did for the whites. 
(2) Since 1912 Dover State College is the 
only school south of Wilmington where a 
Negro youth may complete his high school 
education. (3) The ratio of white pupils in 


grade 7 to the number of entering pupils in 
the first grade is almost twice as great as 
the ratio for Negroes. (4) The secondary 
education for Negroes is in a confused state 
because there has been no policy developed 
to take care of the expanding needs of the 
Negro youth. (5) 89 per cent of the group 
who had withdrawn expressed the desire to 
continue beyond the secondary school in 
spite of the fact that their parents could 
give them very little help. (6) The burden 
of proper recreation rests with the church 
and the school. (7) Extra-curricular activi- 
ties in the ten public schools for Negroes 
are in need of rejuvenation. (8) One of the 
weakest characteristics in the programs of 
these ten schools is in the field of guidance. 


Achievement in Modern Foreign Languages 
in Negro Colleges of America 
Vircinta Simmons Nyasonco (University 
of Wisconsin) 

The purpose of this study is to focus 
attention on language teaching and learning 
in Negro colleges of America with the view 
of measuring and implementing progress. 
The specific aims are (1) to sketch his- 
torically the use of language tests; (2) to 
measure achievement in three of the Mod- 
ern Foreign Languages—French, German 
and Spanish—in Negro Colleges; (3) to 
consider the value of a standardized testing 
program; (4) and to stimulate keener 
analysis of individual and group accomplish- 
ments in language so that language study 
may have increased significance for per- 
sonal, social, national, and international 
living. The procedure used was a program 
of testing instituted in Negro colleges dur- 
ing the school year 1942-43, a questionnaire 
addressed to cooperating colleges, a certain 
number of college visits, and other related 
studies in the modern language field. The 
general conclusions were (1) that extensive 
accumulation of information relative to the 
intelligence of Negroes is not paralleled in 
the modern foreign languages suggests the 
futility of the field of testing in modern 
foreign languages, in Negro colleges; (2) 
that the existing standards in Negro colleges 
are a challenge for improvement; (3) that 
there is a statistically significant correlation 
between mental ability and language 
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~ achievement; (4) that, assuming on the 
basis of evidence furnished by Wisconsin 
and New York experiments substantial 
similarities of difficulty. in’ the Columbia 
Research Bureau Tests, intercorrelations 
give some indication as to the areas stressed 
in teaching in the participating colleges. 


The Significance of Color in the 
Negro Community 
CuHarLes Henry ParrisH (University 
of Chicago) 


The purpose of this investigation is (1) 
to discover the nature of color differentia- 
tion and discrimination in Negro society; 
and (2) to ascertain as far as possible, the 
signifiance or role of such differentiation. 
The methods and materials used were many 
and diverse. The writer first obtained no- 
tions about color from two groups of junior 
high school youngsters who gave their 
reactions to a list of color names. The 
guided interview-form originally prepared 
for the American Youth Commission was 
revised to meet more pointedly the im- 
mediate problem of the present study, In- 
terviews with younger children were carried 
on in order to discover at what age aware- 
ness of color differences appeared. Color 
autobiographies of forty adults were used 
to get attitudes toward color. A four-page 
schedule was prepared with several objec- 
tives, one of which was to measure the 
intensity of the individual’s race-conscious 
feelings. Quantitative methods of measuring 
color instead of qualitative methods were 
introduced by the color chart and color 
scale. : 

Some of the general conclusions of the 
study are the following: (1) that there are 
many color names but few color stereotypes. 
(2) Collective notions about color groups 
are generally unfavorable to the extreme 
color shades and mildly favorable to the 
middle shades, (3) The acquisition of color 
attitudes is indirect. (4) That the family 
is the group most directly affected by the 
impact of conventional color prejudices. 
(5) The effect of color on personality is 
unpredictable. (6) Possession of Negroid 
traits excludes the individual from full parti- 
cipation in American social life. (7) the influ- 
ence of color is conditioned by other factors. 


The Measurement of Adjustment of Negro 
College Youth: Personality Scales for 
Whites Versus Criteria Intrinsic 
to Negro Groups 
SuHeartey Ouiver Roserts (University of 

Minnesota) , 


The purpose of this study is to show 
that the measurement of attitudes, adjust- 
ment, and personality yield results which 
are dependent upon the cultural or racial 
group in which the measurements are made. 
Accordingly, any differences in attitudes, 
adjustment, and personality between Negro 
and white groups in America are open 
to question regarding their validity, if these 
differences have been obtained by using 
tests standardized upon whites, without 
reference to the Negro group. In order to 
carry out this purpose three sets of attitude, 
adjustment, and personality scales, stand- 
ardized largely upon white college students 
were administered to a group of Negro 
college students. Also criteria of adjustment 
(in the form of ratings) were set up inde- 
pendently in the Negro college situation. 
This procedure corresponds generally to 
the methods employed in determining the 
validity of these tests for whites, and so 
provides a reference point within the Negro 
group for comparative purposes. Answers 
were sought to the following specific ques- 
tions: (What are some of the personal and 
social characteristics of this present sample 
of Negro college youth that is to be 
studied? (2) How does the Negro group 
stand in terms of the norms for whites? 
(3) What are the scales and the items that 
differentiate best between high and low 
groups selected in terms of the Negro 
criteria? 

Some of the general conclusions from 
this study are (1) that despite the wide 
variation in cultural background of the 
Negro college youth and white comparative 
groups, the tests function in much the same 
manner for the two groups. There is only a 
little agreement between the test results 
and the criteria of adjustment for the 
colored’ youth. There is some reason to 
believe that extremely careful definition 
of both the criteria and the test functions 
would serve to decrease this discrepancy. 
(2) These tests, in general, are non-specific 
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for any problem that is peculiar to the 
Negro minority. (3) Extreme caution needs 
to be applied to the use of tests, standard- 
ized upon one group, with another without 
checking these results against some refer- 
ence points in the second group. (4) The 
unfavorable attitude toward education com- 
pared with the white norms is not as 
pronounced but the implications are as far 
reaching. 


The Political Status of Negroes in the 
United States with Particular 
Reference to the Border 
States 


George SNOWDEN (Indiana University) 


The purpose of this study is to analyze 
the race factor in politics as it has emerged 
in a very special group of states, which for 
the purpose of this study, have been called 
the Border States. The Border States oc- 
cupy a theoretical middle ground between 
our customary division of the country into 
a North and a South. The study aims to 
contrast the political status of Negroes of 
the Border States with that of Negroes of 
the deep South and the metropolitan 
North. 

In obtaining data, the interview method 
constituted the chief source of information. 
Only slightly lessened were the techniques 
of observation. Observing the subjects of 
research in actual election and party meet- 
ings furnished a source of invaluable raw 
material for this study. The essential obser- 
vations and conclusions are based on two 
states, representative of the region, studied; 
namely, Louisville, Kentucky and Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. These cities were used since 
the Negro in politics is associated with 
urban rather than rural locations. 

The general conclusions drawn from the 
study were as follows: (1) The Negroes 
were beginning to bargain with the major 
political parties in the North; (2) In the 
Border States the absence of the poll tax 
and the white primary were factors in favor 
of both the desire of a small contingent of 
Negro leaders in politics and also the major 
political parties; (3) In the South, Negroes 
began to pay their poll taxes in Virginia, 
and demanded entrance to the exclusive 
“white primary” as in Texas, Florida and 


Louisiana. Even in the “Solid South” a 
great and growing industrial metropolis like 
Birmingham and a great educational center 
like Atlanta show some signs of political 
stirring; (4) Only one-sixth of the states 
in the union retain the archaic poll tax; 
yet they have disproportionate power and 
influence over national affairs. Poll tax 
states supply 50% of the chairmen of the 
twelve most important standing committees 
of the House and 45% of the chairmen 
of the eleven standing committees in the 
Senate; (5) Poll tax and non-poll tax 
Senators, by unlimited debate, prevent at- 
tempts to abolish the tax as a requirement 
for voting in federal elections; (6) The 
NAACP and NNC have campaigned in 
and out of Congress for abolition of the tax; 
(7) The “white primary” which exists in 
eleven Southern states bars Negro political 
participation in Democratic primaries either 
by statewide rule of the executive com- 
mittee, rules of the county executive com- 
mittee or as a result of the party rules of 
the Democratic Party; (8) On four oc- 
casions “white primary” cases have reached 
the United States Supreme Court. The first 
two were decided in favor of the Negroes, 
the third was decided against, and the 
fourth case will be decided at the fall term 
of 1943; (9) Politically the Negro has not 
yet developed strong organizations of a 
national scope. The National Negro’ Non- 
Partisan League is Republican and the 
National Colored Democratic Association 
was organized to fill this need. Young 
Democratic Clubs of America were estab- 
lished during the first Roosevelt campaign. 


The Basis for a Program of Rural Second- 
ary Education for Negroes in Wilson 
County, North Carolina, with 
Implications for Curriculum 
Content 


Ceci, Luoyp SpetubMAN (Cornell University) 


The purpose in undertaking this study 
is: (1) to find a basis for establishing a 
program of rural secondary education for 
Negroes in Wilson County, North Carolina 
through a study of the life of Negroes in- 
the county, (2) to outline principles on 
which a program for them should be based 
so that administrators in the county may 
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be able to initiate a program of secondary 
education for Negroes which will be func- 
tional in meeting the needs of daily living 
of the people served by the schools. The 
procedures used were a review of literature 
in the general field of the work of the rural 
high school and a perusal of theses in 
related fields, a study of the records of 
Negro schools in office of County Superin- 
tendents of Education, a study of United 
States Census reports for 1930 and 1940 to 
determine the place of the Negro in the 
population and occupations of Wilson 
County, a survey of the several semi- 
educational agencies in the county, a survey 
of the annual reports of the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics of North Carolina for the 
period of 1930 through 1939 to determine 
the health status of Negroes, and a ques- 
tionnaire survey of the county. 

The general conclusions drawn from the 
study were stated as follows: (1) the pro- 
gram must grow out of the needs of pupils 
and of other human resources of the area; 
(2) the program must improve the economic 
and social conditions of the area; (3) the 
total program must be generally available 
and adequately housed and financed to 
meet the needs of the people of the area. 


Negro Liberal Arts College Deans 
Marruew J. Wurrenean (New York 
University) 

In this study the author proposed to 
study the status and duties of the deans 
of instruction in Negro Liberal Arts Col- 
leges; to give an accurate picture of the 
present incumbents of the office; and, to 
discover ideal practices current in those 
offices. The provedure included a historical 
search of available source material, and the 
classification and interpretation of informa- 
tion furnished by deans themselves through 
questionnaire forms and personal interviews. 

The most important summaries and con- 
clusions are: (1) In American institutions, 
the title, “Dean of Instruction,” is largely 
a product of the twentieth century. (2) The 
first Negro deanship in America was estab- 
lished in 1869 at Howard University, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, (3) Prior to 
the creation of the dean’s office, the func- 
tion was performed by various persons, (4) 
The office of dean has been created in one 


hundred per cent of the Negro liberal arts 
colleges in the United States. The range in 
the dates in the establishment of the sixty 
deanships is seventy-four years. The two 
decades, 1910-1930, were the most produc- 
tive, with thirty-five of the sixty being 
then established. This is accounted for by 
the increased number of students pursuing 
collegiate work in the period following 
World War I, and the financial pressure 
brought on institutions which made it neces- 
sary for presidents to be away from the 
colleges making contacts and raising funds. 
(5) The trend at the present time is toward 
greater maturity in the office of dean. The 
age range of the first deans was from (24- 
53); the median being 37.5 years; while 
the age range for present incumbents is 
from (26-60); the median age being 426 
years. At present, the largest group of deans, 
26 (46.4%) are between the ages of forty 
and forty-nine. (6) No appreciable differ- 
ence in age exists between the deans of the 
denominational colleges and those of the 
publicly supported institutions. (7) Aca- 
demically, fifty-three deans hold the mas- 
ter’s degree, and sixteen the doctor’s degree. 
The trend in recent years has been toward 
the acquisition of advanced degrees. The 
majority of deans received their advanced 
degrees from the private universities: Co- 
lumbia, Chicago, and Harvard. (8) The 
tendency to promote to the deanship from 
the ranks in the same institution is on the 
increase. (9) The dominant current trend 
in the appointment of deans favors Educa- 
tion as the previous subject-matter field of 
the dean. Of the subject-matter fields, Edu- 
cation, History, and English yield the larg- 
est number of college deans. (10) Ninety- 
one per cent of the deans teach classes at 
the colleges where they assumed the posi- 
tion of dean. (11) Less than fifty per cent 
of the deans had taken courses in college 
administration, curriculum problems, philos- 
ophy of education, supervision of student 
teaching, educational methods, and student 
personnel work, prior to their assuming the 
deanship, (12) A majority of deans are of 
the opinion that there are numerous ex- 
periences, contacts, and factors which con- 
tribute more directly to the efficiency in the 
office of dean than do professional courses 
taken in universities. (13) Relatively few 
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deans have visited or studied foreign lands. 
(14) 85% of college deans engage regularly 
in a hobby. (15) The tenure of Negro col- 
lege deans is deplorable. The present trend 
points in the direction of giving permanent 
tenure to deans. (16) Salaries of Negro 
deans are unusually low. The median salary 
is still as low as $2,367.60. (17) The educa- 
tional efficiency of the dean’s office is ad- 


visory, 2. administrative, 3. faculty relations, 
4. advisory, 5. research, 6. public relations, 
7. teaching, and 8. clerical. (22) Deans favor 
a probationary teaching period ranging from 
3 to 5 years before permanent tenure is 
given to faculty members. (23) A majority 
of deans favor an intelligent program of co- 
operation and coordination of institutional 
curricula and resources. 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH STUDIES INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO BY SUBJECTS FOR 1943-44 

















1943 1944 
Department 
Doctor Masters’ Total Doctor Masters’ Total 

Agriculture 0 0 0 3 1 4 
Anthropology 1 2 3 1 0 1 
Chemistry 1 0 1 0 1 1 
Drama 1 1 2 1 0 1 
Economics 3 0 3 0 1 1 
Education 10 75 85 11 56 67 
English 4 yi 11 0 14 14 
ream 4 13 17 5 13 18 
Home Economics 0 3 3 0 7 7 
Journalism 0 1 1 0 0 0 
usic 0 1 1 0 3 3 
Physical Education 0 1 1 0 0 0 
Political Science 1 2 3 1 0 1 
Psychology 0 2 2 1 1 2 
Religion 1 4 5 0 3 3 
Romance Languages 0 1 1 2 0 2 
Social Work 0 35 35 0 14 14 
Sociology 5 17 22 3 10 13 
31 165 196 28 124 152 





versely affected by overlapping interests, 
duplication of functions, and conflicts of au- 
thority. The tendency at present in Negro 
liberal arts colleges is for deans to infringe 
upon the registrar’s duties just as the presi- 
dent is guilty of infringing upon the dean’s 
duties. (18) By failing to delegate many 
routine matters, deans allow themselves to 
become so burdened with academic trifles 
that they have little time and little urge 
for discovering and solving educational 
problems of importance. (19) The duties of 
the dean could be reduced at least thirty- 
five per cent if the dean would cease per- 
forming the duties of the registrar. (20) 
The dean is the educational leader of the 
faculty; their spokesman in all academic 
matters. (21) The dean’s duties should cover 
eight specific fields of activity: 1. super- 


Distribution of Research by Sub- 
jects —Table IV gives the distribution 
of research studies incident to the Ne- 
gro by subject-matter departments. 
This distribution evidences the relative 
productivity and the relative interest 
in increasing the store of existing 
knowledge by these departments. The 
four social science departments: Edu- 
cation, History, Social Work and So- 
ciology, have been responsible for the 
production of the largest number of 
research studies. During 1944 the per- 
centage of the total studies sponsored 
by each of these four departments was 
as follows: Education, 44.07; History, 
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11.84; Social Work, 9.21; and Sociol- 
ogy, 8.55. 

It has been found that some social 
science departments (See Table IV), 
as well as departments of the natural 
sciences, religion and literature, pro- 
duce a relatively small number of stu- 
dies although the opportunities for 
contributions to information relative 
to the Negro as a minority social group 
are most numerous in the realm of so- 
cial sciences. This may be indicative of 
regrettable limitations on the part of 
both research students and university 
research advisers. 

Classification of Studies—A com- 
plete bibliography of the Masters’ 
theses, and doctors’ dissertations, clas- 
sified by subjects, is included in the 
“Current Literature” section of the 
current issue of the JourNnaL. How- 
ever, because of the significance of the 
doctors’ dissertations for informa- 
tional as well as reference purposes, & 
list of the dissertations by states is 
presented below: 


Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS 
California 


1. “The Structure and Functions of 
Agricultural Export Trade in the 
Egyptian Economy.” (University 
of California.) Agricultural Eco- 
nomics 

Colorado 


2. “A Study of the Personality Char- 
acteristics of the Pupils of Dun- 
bar High School, Okmulgee, Okla- 
homa.” (Colorado State College.) 
Education 


Illinois 


3. “An Evaluation of the Accredited 
Secondary Schools for Negroes in 


10. 


11. 
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the South.” (Chicago University.) 
Education 


. “Aspects of Slavery: with special 


reference to slavery in Babylonia 
during the third dynasty of Ur.” 
(Chicago University.) Anthro- 


pology 


. “The Slavery Issue as A Factor 


in Massachusetts Politics from 
the Compromise of 1850 to the 
outbreak of the Civil War.” (Chi- 
cago University.) History 


. “The Significance of Color in the 


Negro Community.” (Chicago 
University.) Sociology 
Indiana 


. “The Political Status of Negroes 


in the United States with particu- 
lar reference to the Border States.” 
(Indiana University.) Political 
Science 

Towa 


. “Social Stratification in the Negro 


Population: A Study of Social 
Classes in South Boston, Virginia.” 
(Iowa State University.) Soci- 
ology; Economics 


Massachusetts 


. “A Study of the Student Person- 


nel Services of the Negro Land 
Grant Colleges of the United 
States.” (Harvard University.) 
Education 

“The Roots of Prejudice Against 
the Negro in the United States.” 
(Boston University.) Psychology 


Minnesota 
“The Measurement of Adjustment 
of Negro College Youth: Person- 
ality Scales Versus Criteria In- 
trinsic to Negro Group.” (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota.) Education 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 
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New York 


“A Plan for Studying the Needs of 
Students as a Means of Continu- 
ing the Program of Curriculum 
Improvement and Evaluating at 
Morris Brown College.” (Colum- 
bia University.) Education 

“A Program of Guidance and Rec- 
reation Program in the Day Care 
of Children of Working Mothers 
in Hartford, Connecticut.” (Co- 
lumbia University.) Education 
“A Program of Speech Education 
for Talladega College.” (Colum- 
bia University.) Education 
“American Catholic Opinion in the 
Siavery Controversy.” (Columbia 
University.) History, Economics, 
Public Law 

“American Negro Slave Revolts.” 
(Columbia Uiversity.) Economics, 
History, Public Law 

“An Experiment in Modifying 
Attitudes toward the Negro.” (Co- 
lumbia University.) Education 
“A Study of Landscaping in Negro 
Communities of the South Eastern 
States.” (Cornell University.) Ag- 
riculture 

“A Study of Traditionalism in the 
Works of Paul Bourget.” (Cornell 
University.) French 

“Changes in Characteristic of 
Type of Farming in Alabama, 
1880-1940.” (Cornell University.) 
Agriculture 

“The Language of Comedy: An 
Introductory Analysis of the Ver- 
bal Forms of the Comic Spirit in 


Drama.” (Cornell University.) 
Dramatics 
. “Negro Liberal Arts College 


Deans.” (New York University.) 
Education 


Ohio 


23. “An Appraisal of Curricular Offer- 
ings in Four Negro Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions in North Caro- 
lina.” (Ohio State University.) 
Education 

24. “Collegiate Technical Education 
for Negroes in Missouri with Pro- 
posed Plans for Development.” 
(Ohio State University.) Hduca- 
tion 


Pennsylvania 


25. “Some Sociological Aspects of the 
Vocational Guidance of Negro 
Children.” (University of Penn- 
sylvania.) Sociology 


Wisconsin 

26. “The Attitude of the New York 
Press toward Lincoln and the 
Slavery Question.” (Marquette 
University.) History, Education 

27. “The History of Native Policy in 
the Union of South Africa since 
1924.” (University of Wisconsin.) 
History 

28. “Achievement in Modern Foreign 
Languages in Negro Colleges of 
America.” (University of Wiscon- 
sin.) French, Education 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings for the calendar year 
1944 may be summarized briefly as 
follows: (1) There was a decrease of 
28.94 per cent in the total number of 
research studies reported as compared 
with the past year; (2) the total of 
316 studies reported in 1941 was the 
largest number reported during the 13- 
year period of this review, and the to- 
tal of 152 studies reported in 1944 was 
less than any total number of studies 
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incident to the Negro since 1935; (3) 
during the year 1942 the largest num- 
ber of universities (sixty-eight), dur- 
ing a 13-year period, sponsored 
research studies—in 1944 the num- 
ber of universities reporting studies 
dropped to thirty-nine; (4) twen- 
ty-six of the universities reporting 
permit the matriculation of both 
white and Negro students, and pro- 
duced a combined total of sixty-three, 
or 41.44 per cent of the studies—five 
universities (in the Southern or bor- 
der states) refuse Negro matriculants 
and produced a combined total of only 
twelve, or 7.89 per cent of the studies 
—eight universities are attended pri- 
marily by Negro students and pro- 
duced a combined total of 77 studies 
(all masters’ theses), or 50.65 per cent 
of the studies; (5) that 70.83 per cent 
of the racially identified authors of 
doctors’ dissertations were Negroes, 
and 84.87 per cent of the identified 
authors of masters’ theses were Ne- 
groes; (6) a consideration of the geo- 
graphical location of the universities 
reporting studies shows that the larg- 
est number (twelve) is located in the 
South, seven of which are for Negro 
students; (7) a consideration of the 
studies by subjects shows that during 
both 1943 and 1944 four social science 
departments, Education, History So- 
cial Work and Sociology, were produc- 


tive of the largest number of research 
studies; during 1944, it was found that 
44.07 per cent of the total studies were 
in Education; 15.12 per cent in His- 
tory; 9.21 per cent in Social Work; 
and 8.55 per cent in Sociology. 

It is interesting to note that the 
total number of research studies per- 
tinent to the Negro has continued to 
decline each year since the all-time 
peak in 1941, due largely, it is be- 
lieved, to wartime reductions in en- 
rollment, and academic redirections. 
It was found, however, that the total 
number of doctors’ dissertations com- 
pleted has not significantly declined; 
rather, during 1944 it was only three 
less than the all-time high of thirty- 
one doctoral studies reported in 1941 
and 1942. The most unfortunate de- 
cline was in the number of universities 
producing research incident to the Ne- 
gro, for in 1944 there was approxi- 
mately two-thirds as many institu- 
tions producing studies, as in 1941. 
The decrease was most noticeable in 
the larger universities for “white stu- 
dents only” in the South, where at 
present less than one-third the num- 
ber of pre-war studies incident to the 
Negro are being conducted, Finally, 
it was found that many subject- 
matter areas closely related to Negro 
life and problems are relatively neg- 
lected by university research students. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Time Is of the Essence’ 


Despite the sly manoeuvering of 
“Slim Jannie”’ Christiaan Smuts of 
South Africa, the mandate system es- 
tablished at the end of the last war 
referred to peoples “not yet” able to 
stand alone. The clear implication of 
this part of Article XXII of the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations was 
that same day even the black peoples 
of Africa would be able to govern 
themselves. : 

Today, so many British statesmen 
have given assurance publicly that the 
policy of the British government is 
eventual self-government for their de- 
pendent areas that we are asked not 
to place these promises in the same 
category as those made concerning 
Palestine or India. But, as Lord Stan- 
ley, Secretary of State for Colonies, 
has again made clear during his re- 
cent trip to the United States, Britain 
is alone going to hold the leading 
strings without interference by any 
international agency. Some persons, 
including this reviewer, even fear that 
instead of expansion and improve- 
ment of the mandate system Britain 
may substitute colonial rule for the 
weak international supervision where 
it now exists, 

France at the Brazzaville Con- 
ference in 1944 outlined not too 
clearly a program that we. in this 
country would designate as one lead- 
ing ultimately to first-class citizen- 
ship within the Empire. Belgium co- 


*A. A. Nwafor Orisu, Without Bitterness: 
Western Nations in Post-War Africa, New 
York: Creative Age Press, Inc., 1944. Pp. 
395. Lord Hailey, The Future of Colonial 
Peoples, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 62. Council on African Af- 
fairs, For a New Africa, New York, 1944. 
Pp. 52. Mary Floyd Cushman, Missionary 
Doctor, the Story of Twenty Years in Afri- 
ca, New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. 279. 





lonial policy, this reviewer guesses, 
will be determined in large measure 
by the outcome of the tug of war be- 
tween Britain and France for hegem- 
ony in that European cockpit. Por- 
tugal, as in the past, will probably 
be most influenced by Great Britain, 
that is, she will continue her anti- 
quated colonial policies until a real 
labor government in England gets con- 
trol or until world public opinion be- 
comes aroused about Angola and Mo- 
zambique as it once was about the 
Belgian Congo. Even Lord Hailey con- 
fessed +his inability to learn much 
about Spain’s colonial policies. Fi- 
nally, by all means the Union of South 
Africa must be prevented from ex- 
tending its maleficient influence. 
The crux of the political question 
is the date at which the independence, 
self-government, autonomy or first- 
class citizenship for the African Na- 
tive peoples will be achieved. Prince 
Orizu seems to ask for complete inde- 
pendence of all Africa as soon as this 
war is over. “The warning is clear,” 
he admonishes, “that African countries 
want their own independence in gov- 
ernment, and complete self-govern- 
ment immediately after the war.” But 
he then adds: “The Gold Coast and 
Uganda are also capable of self- 
government” (pp. 18-19). Are not the 
Gold Coast and Uganda also African 
countries? But the author confesses 
to a personal knowledge of only West 
Africa. More important, one of his 
principal bases for demanding the in- 
dependence of all Africa is the glory 
of the ancient history of Nigeria, his 
own country. He thus falls into the 
same error that has been the pitfall 
of some American Negroes who de- 
mand the immediate independence of 
Africa. They seem to forget that four 
hundred years of the slave trade and 
seventy-five years of imperialistic ex- 
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ploitation and denial of participation 
in government are not exactly the best 
training ground for immediate inde- 
pendence. 

Many Americans, including this re- 
viewer, will not readily accept Prince 
Orizu’s plea for democracy under the 
African chiefs. In this réspect he takes 
just about the same position as did 
the late Félix Eboué, Governor-Gen- 
eral of French Equatorial Africa. 
Moreover, Without Bitterness does not 
give adequate attention to some eco- 
nomic problems such as the open door. 

In brief, Without Bitterness is an 
entertaining, instructive and at times 
eloquent plea. But it falls into the 
category, as this reviewer sees it, of 
books like Lin Yutang’s The Virgil of 
of a Nation which fail to tome to 
grips with the weaknesses within the 
countries considered and which fail to 
meet the challenge of books that do. 
Both in style and content Lord Hai- 
ley’s booklet provides a striking con- 
trast. This author has compressed as 
many as possible of the salient facts 
of this monumental African Survey 
into these sixty-two pages. In them 
the reader has set before him the battle 
ground on which will have to be 
fought the attempt to achieve inde- 
pendence. It is this reviewer’s hope 
that African students in this country 
and other persons interested in the fu- 
ture of Africa will become acquainted 
with that battle ground. 

For a New Africa shows a healthy 
beginning in that direction. It empha- 
sizes the necessity for “effective inter- 
national machinery for securing the 
social economic and political advance- 
ment of the African and other colonial 
peoples, consistent with the Atlantic 
Charter and other declarations of the 
United Nations and with the require- 
ments for achieving world security and 
peace.” Instead of demanding imme- 
diate self-government this pamphlet 
insists that this international organ- 
ization should set “definite dates at 
which time the peoples of the depend- 
ent areas might achieve self-govern- 


ment” (p, 25). It also emphasizes the 
obligations resting upon Americans, 
especially American Negroes, in bring- 
inging about this end. Prince Orizu 
also looks to America, “The Daughter 
of Untrammeled Intelligence,” to play 
a leading réle. For a New Africa 
points out that the Negro press, like 
the daily press, has not devoted suf- 
ficient space and accurate news to Af- 
rica. This reviewer would like to add 
that since there have been recently 
created in the State Department the 
Division of Dependent Areas and the 
Division of Public Liaison, we have 
an even greater obligation to make 
known our views on this vital prob- 
lem that not only concerns the peoples 
of Africa and of other dependent areas 
but also affects the future of world 
peace. 

Missionary Doctor throws the spot- 
light upon the type of missionary that 
Africa so sorely needs. All too many 
missionaries in the past have been in- 
terested in saving the souls of the Af- 
rican “heathen” for some particular 
denomination. But such ministrations 
would hardly help to meet the situa- 
tion in Angola where, for example, 
“in every Umbundu home, infant mor- 
tality is never less than fifty per cent” 
(p. 207). On one occasion the author’s 
church asked her what was specially 
needed. “Basins for the fifteen out- 
station dispensaries,” she replied (p. 
214). The war has naturally cur- 
tailed medical and public health serv- 
ices in Africa. Not only the restoration 
of these services but the expansion on 
a scale commensurate with the vast 
needs of Africa is essential if Chris- 
tianity is really to accept its responsi- 
bilities and if Africa is to have a de- 
cent standard of health when it 
achieves independence. Dr. Cushman’s 
Story of Twenty Years in Africa 
should disturb every physician, dentist 
and nurse who is lolling in relative 
ease in a metropolitan center. 

Rayrorp W, LoGaNn 
Professor of History 
Howard University 
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Old Creole Days in New Orleans’ 


Old Creole days with their quaint 
charm of grille and balcony are with 
us again in this nostalgic novel by W. 
Adolphe Roberts. The time being the 
1840’s and the place the Vieux Carré 
of New Orleans, the contours of the 
story are the familiar ones that fact 
and fancy have eleborated in the tra- 
ditional and literary interpretations 
of an ambient that has long passed 
for one of the most picturesque scenes 
on the continent. 

That the conventional pattern has 
worn a little thin through repeated 
application is of no consequence, since 
in this evocation the scent of jasmines, 
magnolias and other familiar flora of 
bayou and patio is still appropriately 
languid, and the most characteristic 
of the fauna, the elegant popinjay 
with his retinue of fencing masters, 
duelling seconds, and quadroon mis- 
tresses, dances proper attention on the 
convent-bred ingenue in her latticed 
seclusion of duennas and slave confi- 
dents. The genre is artificial and in- 
consequential, and deserving, no doubt, 
of the snub it has suffered of late from 
novelists of social intent and histor- 
ians of the Nazi fury. Yet it persist- 
ently displays a hardihood that even 
Hollywood cannot ignore and its pres- 
ent emergence will prove a pleasant 
foil to the weightier books on the Po- 
lish problem and what to do with Ger- 
many. 

Rubén Dario said that the human 
species is uncurably romantic and we 
believe that there are those among us 
who thrill at the archaic intrigues of 
the Vieux Carré as much as the Second 
Empire in France thrilled at the bla- 
tant heroics of d’Artagnan and his 
fellow cavaliers as they scuffled their 
way through the pages of Dumas, 
pére. Romance being defined academ- 
ically as the idealization of love and 
adventure, the love-lorn as well as the 
adventurous will find in Roberts’ book 


_*W. Adolphe Roberts, Royal Street. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1944. 324 pp. 





the very soul of romance—a little 
attenuated, to be sure, and at times 

bald-pated, but still tender and ex- ~ 
citing in the fulsome tradition of 1830. 

The hero would be Victor Olivier, 
scion of a distinguished French family 
of Saint Domingue that fled the slave 
insurrection on the Island at the be- 
ginning of the century. Settling as 
refugees in New Orleans, they were 
welcomed by the older Creole families, 
although their social status was 
viewed as somewhat orthodox because 
of the ware-house down by the levée 
that maintained the expatriates in 
material opulence. Victor would nat- 
urally pay court to Chérie, beautiful 
daughter of the land-poor planter, Jo- 
seph Lamotte, whose family roots dug 
deep in the soil of Creole aristocracy, 
and of his wife Corinne, a blue-stock- 
ing who shortly after her marriage 
deserted New Orleans for Paris, there 
to be intrigued by the red-vested vo- 
taries of Victor Hugo and seduced by 
the novels of the militant and wicked 
George Sand. Corinne’s seduction was 
so persuasive that on her return to 
New Orleans she took unto herself as 
paramour a sallow roué who con- 
ducted a fencing academy in the Vieux 
Carré—one Delorme by name, a vul- 
gar Don Juan who preyed on Creole 
society in the cynical assurance that 
the most outraged husband would not 
dare to attempt retrieval of his con- 
jugal honor by duelling with a pro- 
fessional. 

Indeed, the real protagonist of 
Royal Street is the duel, for the in- 
trigue begins with an encounter on 
the field of honor and ends with one 
—the latter being the beau geste of 
Victor Olivier, who chivalrously vindi- 
cates the honor of his beloved’s family 
(and ingratiates himself with her re- 
luctant father) by meeting the up- 
start fencing master under the Oaks 
in the half light of a Louisiana dawn. 
He had spent six weeks practicing for 
the test in the academy of Croquére, 
a mulatto patronized for his skill and 
esteemed for his amiability by all of 
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the Creole bloods, who would not, 
however, drink with him at the bar 
of the St. Louis. 

The light-skinned Croquére is one 
of a faintly etched procession of Ne- 
groes, mulattoes, quadroons, and oc- 
toroons who wind their way in and 
out of the intrigue of Royal Street. 
Lorette, the comely slave-girl (as seen 
by the novelist, all women of color are 
beautiful and men brave) is the go- 
between for Chérie and her forbidden 
lover; when the action shifts to Saint 
Domingue a dominant figure in the 
action is Lucien Beausire, half-breed 
son of a patrician French woman who 
had been outraged by marauding in- 
surgents at the time of the slave-up- 
rising. Lucien, too, is a fencing master 
by profession and has made a skillful 
fencer of Teresa, his white half sister, 
who turns out to be a cousin of Vic- 
tor Olivier. The theme of color is best 
treated, however, in the chapter on the 
Quadroon Ball, that shadowy Creole 
institution about which Mr. Roberts 
is open minded in the broad Latin 
fashion. 

Romantic novels are usually pro- 
jected against a background of his- 
tory, and this one is no exception. If 
the intrigue is altogether conventional, 
the facts of Caribbean history scat- 
tered throughout the novel are reveal- 
ing. We no doubt read them in our 
story of U.S. history back in high 
school days, but the chances are that 
we had forgotten that the French refu- 
gees of Louisiana attempted to make 
a political issue of the projected re- 
conquest by the whites of Haiti and 
Saint Domingue, and advocated a U.S. 
protectorate over the Island as a guar- 
antee of white domination, and as an 
extension also of the slave-holding 
area of the country soon to go to war 
over the slavery issue. It was thus as 
a representative of the reactionary 
Société Gauloise of New Orleans and 
secret diplomat that Victor made the 
trip to the Caribbean island after his 
love affair with Chérie had struck a 
snag, 

While in Haiti Victor witnesses the 


abortive uprising of the white nation- 
alists of the east at a time when Boy- 
er’s regime is tottering in Port-au- 
Prince. His mulatto friend Lucien is 
a partisan of this movement through 
loyalty to his white mother, and on its 
collapse becomes a refugee in Porto 
Rico. He does not remain in exile 
long, however, for after the return of 
Victor, with Teresa and her mother, to 
New Orleans, a revolutionary move- 
ment is successful, and the eastern 
half of the Island becomes the inde- 
pendent republic that it is today. 

As for style, the reader who associ- 
ates glowing and florid rhetoric with 
the literature of romanticism may be 
surprised to find a suggestion of sce- 
nario directness in the language in 
which the present exploits are re- 
counted. There are no lyrical descrip- 
tions of the Mississippi landscape 4 la 
Chateaubriand, nor are we able to re- 
construct clearly from data provided 
by the novelist the physical or spir- 
itual likeness of the man when the 
action takes us into the presence of 
Boyer, the ruler of Haiti. No doubt 
the author intentionally suppressed 
descriptive detail in the interest of ac- 
tion, with the result that his narrative 
is at times fragmentary and his style 
somewhat barren in the treatment of 
the lush milieu that was the Vieux 
Carré. His expression, adequate for the 
most part, suffers occasional lapses 
into awkwardness, and his dialogue 
can become stilted and unreal. Man- 
ners were starched, no doubt in those 
prim days of ruffled decorum, but one 
wonders if the starch found its way 
into the speech of slaves. Romanticism 
being, however, essentially an art of 
fantasy, we need not ask for realism 
where realism would destroy illusion. 

Lorette, the slave-girl, returns to her 
mistress with an undelivered billet- 
doux. (It was just after Victor’s de- 
parture for Haiti.) The scene is re- 
counted as follows: 

Lorette sighed and clasped her 
hands ecstatically over her ripe 
breasts. 

“A woman’s heart is like that, she 
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declared earnestly.” “When she truly 

loves, she will wait a lifetime.” 
Comparing this with Topsy’s “jis’ 

growed,” should we not be grateful for 


the heavenly alchemy of romanticism? ~ 


V. B. SPRATLIN 
Professor of Romance Languages 
Howard Unwersity 


The Biography of Toussaint 
Louverture’ 


Haiti, as the only Negro nation in 
the Western Hemisphere, has always 
been of great interest to all American 
Negroes, Travellers, resident teachers 
and newsmen, however, do not believe 
that all is well in the Black Republic. 
They tell of elections being suspended 
again, of nepotism and of the tyran- 
nical and brutalistic reign of a self- 
perpetuating mulatto-white clique, As 
one of the oldest republics in the new 
world, Haiti is always best re- 
membered because its republicanism 
stemmed from the great Liberator, 
Toussaint Louverture. Any new biog- 
raphy of this leader who refused to 
become a king should be read by any- 
one interested in the historical evolu- 
tion of Haiti as well as the historical 
stature of Louverture. 

Not only was Toussaint the great- 
est Negro military leader who ever 
lived, he was, like Solon, Pericles, 
Gracchus and Caesar, an unsurpassed 
administrator, law-giver and political 
ruler, Leadership of his type gained 
him the respect of the entire world, 
even of the perfidious Napoleon, 
whose legions he destroyed. This lead- 
ership which inspired the revolts of 
Gabriel, Denmark Vesey, Nat Turner, 
John Brown, the courage of Douglass, 
has needed the kind of biographer who 
could make that kind of leadership 
come alive and become contempora- 
neous. At long last, that waited for 
biography is Citizen Toussaint. “To- 
day we are reinspired by actions of 
the heroic leaders of man’s struggle 
toward freedom. One of these leaders 





* Ralph Korngold, Citizen Toussaint. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Co., 1944, Pp. 358. 


was a Negro, Toussaint Louverture— 
soldier of genius, statesman, liberator 
—whose story enriched from new 
sources is told in this absorbing and 
distinguished biography.” (From the 
jacket.) 

This distinguished biographer, a 
Chicago businessman, has already to 
his credit two remarkable biographies 
of Robspierre and St. Just. The schol- 
arly Citizen Toussaint establishes it as 
@ definitive one in the midst of many 
other worthy attempts to recreate the 
life and work of a man who was a 
slave for forty-seven out of his fifty- 
nine years. There are some sixteen 
accounts of Louverture and many, 
such as the Vinagradov, the James, 
the Waxman and Sannon’s, were re- 
warding, but this excels so far that it 
will be the repository of Louverture- 
ana for a long time to come. Mr. Korn- 
gold makes use of all of the earlier 
accounts, but he has delved into new 
sources, all of the historical literature 
of the Haitian and San Domingo 
Revolution, and, to bolster the au- 
thenticity of the conversation in the 
book, he has depended upon official 
and semi-official documents, reports, 
papers, memoirs and letters, thus mak- 
ing his book probably the most au- 
thentic one we have. 

A book so rich in historical detail 
and social meaning precludes either 
adequate description or review. Mr. 
Korngold gives a very full picture of 
Toussaint’s early life, as much about 
his slave conditions, his education, as 
it is possible to give. He describes the 
slave conditions in Haiti, the African 
background and the slaves’ reactions 
to being enslaved in San Domingo. 
Particularly gratifying are the elab- 
orate pictures of the slave customs, the 
chica, voodoo, the slaves’ use of poison 
to kill cattle and favorite house slaves. 
There is an excellent account of the 
forerunner of Toussaint’s revolt, Ma- 
candal’s Plot of 1757. When he shifts 
the story to France and writes of the 
activities of the Societé des Noir 
(which included Lafayette, Brissot, 
Gregoire, Claviere, Robspierre) and of 
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the mulattoes Raimond and Ogé 
struggles before the States-General 
for mulattoes’ right, he sets the stage 
for the future conflicts between the 
mulattoes and the blacks in 1789, 
1801 and 1945. Before Toussaint’s re- 
volt there was the fight between the 
mulattoes and the black Swiss regi- 
ment, culminating in the disarming of 
the slaves by the mulattoes, the mas- 
sacre of the Swiss, the suspension of 
the Decree and Pact and the rise of 
the black slaves in the North Province. 

Toussaint’s military leadership and 
genius was comparable to the great 
generals of all time. “Never was a 
European army subjected to severer 
discipline than Toussaint’s.” A former 
slave was able to train other slaves, 
cultivators, and freedom-loving mulat- 
toes into the most remarkable armies 
the world had ever seen. French gen- 
erals scoffed and remained to rue their 
underestimation by having their 
troops decimated before their eyes. 
Toussaint had to struggle against 
many obstacles, against the lukewarm 
and vacillating Jean Francois and 
Biassou, but he organized the insurrec- 
tion by drawing around him men who 
also became great officers. Always he 
had to struggle with those mulatto 
generals who came over to his side, 
especially Villati and Rigaud, both of 
whom deserted him later. This struggle 
with the mulattoes was a life and 
death one, based upon color with its 
underlying economic competition, The 
present-day counterpart can be seen 
in Korngold’s words: “But it was not 
easy to get the mulattoes, especially 
those who had been freemen before 
the insurrection, to accept equality 
with the Negroes. They refused to 
identify themselves with the Negro 
race and feared domination by the 
blacks even more than by the whites. 
They lived in a racial no man’s land 
in which they were unhappy, but 
which they would not abandon for 
the camp willing to receive them.” 
The machinations of the French Gov- 
ernor, Sonthonax, only increased Tous- 
saint’s attempts and emboldened his 


vision to found an independent Negro 
state. 

Toussaint’s brilliant leadership 
brought him many proposals, one of 
which, Debuisson’s, that he invade Ja- 
maica and Southern United States, 
brought forth a rejection, because, we 
are told, Toussaint “was too much of 
a realist to fall into the trap.” In all 
of his military exploits against the 
Spanish and the French, Toussaint 
was the consummate actor, employing 
histrionic gestures, distributing freely, 
Latin phrases and displaying his 
knowledge of Catholic church history, 
French philosophy, Roman philosophy 
and complex economic data. His train- 
ing of the great generals, Moyse, Des- 
salines and Christophe were all done 
on the grand scale, just as though 
Toussaint knew presciently that they 
would betray him for other aims than 
those he espoused, When Toussaint 
conquered the Spanish part of San 
Domingo in 1801, he proclaimed the 
abolition there, he showed his extraor- 
dinary genius by reorganizing the ad- 
ministrative and judicial systems, he 
built new health systems, new roads, 
new industries, in short, he reorganized 
an entire country. The French his- 
torian Thiers pays this grudging trib- 
ute: “The black slave, who became 
dictator, had established in San Do- 
mingo a tolerable state of society. He 
accomplished things which might al- 
most be called great, had the stage 
been ampler and had they proved less 
ephemeral” (p. 199). And Colonel 
Ployen, a French historian, ‘“Tous- 
saint was responsible for the most ex- 
traordinary activity in all the depart- 
ments of the administration. He busied 
himself with the building of fortifica- 
tions, the stocking of arsenals, the ac- 
quisition of supplies, the instruction 
and discipline of the army. .. . He 
restored and embellished the cities and 
built bridges. He administered justice, 
kept an eye on the exercise of religion, 
visited schools and distributed prizes 
to the best scholars” (p. 201). 

Though the Directory had made 
Toussaint a general; it was inevitable 
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that he would come to grips with the 
First Consul. Napoleon, the “great 
Liberator” sold out the Revolution 
and Toussaint knew that. Through his 
secret agents he knew a great deal 
more, such as the unpublished letters 
and documents in the hands of Le 
Clere. True, his generals became trai- 
tors, Dessalines was a “slave driver,” 
Christophe, a rank Judas, but Napo- 
leon was his arch enemy and Toussaint 
never trusted him. It was the first 
Consul who had said, “I am for the 
whites because I am white,” and Tous- 
saint knew that Napoleon wanted 
slavery restored. “On August 7th, 
1802, Napoleon wrote to Decris: ‘Ev- 
erything must be prepared for the res- 
toration of slavery. This is not only 
the opinion of the metropolis, but is 
also the view of England and other 
European powers.’” Toussaint had 
now reached his zenith, the descent 
was to commence. Toussaint had de- 
feated Napoleon’s best generals and 
63,000 of his best men. As Korngold 
notes, Napoleon himself admitted that 
his three chief blunders were the in- 
vasions of Spain, Russia and San Do- 
mingo. Toussaint was willing “to make 
important concessions to France, but 
no compromise offer was made and 
he prepared for the worse.” He pre- 
pared by initiating the military 
maneuvers of “scorched earth” tactics, 
guerilla training and punishing “fifth 
columns.” His military leadership, the 
demarches, stratagems, attacks, the 
maneuvers and victory at Crete-a- 
Pierrot were all masterful strokes of 
genius. In addition, he counted on the 
aid of rain, yellow fever, fortresses 
and poor morale to decimate the 
enemy. The rest of the story is well 
known, but Toussaint’s prophetic 
words after his arrest serve as a re- 
markable harbinger for today: “In 
overthrowing me, they have only 
felled the tree of Negro liberty in San 
Domingo. It will shoot up again, for 
it is deeply rooted and its roots are 
many.” 

Though they do not detract seri- 
ously from the book, there are a few 
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statements made by the author to 
which exceptions must be made. For 
example, he says, “The Negroes are a 
prolific race. With or without encour- 
agement, they continued to breed.” 
Such ineptitude deserves no comment. 
And again this pointless bromide “The 
Negro has the ability to live in the 
moment. It is a power children have 
and philosophers have vainly striven 
to attain through the power of the 
intellect. To banish the phantoms of 
past and future, to know nothing but 
the moment and its intensity of pleas- 
ure and pain—what liberty!” No com- 
ment is necessary here either, for 
such statements are counterbalanced 
in many parts of the book and notably 
here, ““Toussaint’s hope that a judicial 
handling of the racial and economic 
problems might eventually result in 
the disappearance of the racial barrier 
does not, therefore, appear to have 
been an idle one. That barrier, far 
from being ‘natural’, is artificial and 
is crumbling slowly, but surely, in 
spite of the efforts of demagogues and 
snobs to keep it intact.” (p. 214). A 
mild statement, perhaps, but it shows 
where the author’s heart really is. 

It should be mentioned that the book 
has excellent charts, a foreword, a very 
fine bibliography and an index. 

EvucEens C. HouMeEs 

Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

Howard University 


The Psychopathology of Crime? 


The criminal insane are doubly un- 
fortunate. Yet, from a scientific point 
of view they are also doubly interest- 
ing. Their grossly abnormal behavior 
highlights the underlying processes of 
learning, adaptation and adjustment 
which obviously have failed to fit 
them harmoniously into society. Con- 
duct that is both criminal and insane 
raises questions of moral and legal 
responsibility which are of interest to 





*Ben Karpman, M.D., Case Studies in 
the Psychopathology of Crime, Vol. II, 
Cases 6-9. Washington: Medical’ Science 
Press, 1944. Pp. 738. 
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ethics and jurisprudence. Clearly, the 
puzzling phenomena of criminal in- 
sanity have implications which extend 
beyond the confines of a relatively 
small branch of medicine. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to recom- 
mend Dr. Karpman’s Case Studies in 
the Psychopathology of Crime to 
readers of this journal. His new volume 
is a@ continuation of his presentation 
of case material from the Department 
of the Criminal Insane (Howard Hall) 
at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Volume I, Cases 1-5, ap- 
peared in 1933 and a parallel Volume, 
The Individual Criminal, Volume I, 
which gave an interpretation of the 
cases, appeared two years later. Un- 
fortunately, both are now out of print. 
Volume II of The Individual Criminal 
will interpret the present set of cases 
and its early publication is now 
assured. 

The author’s primary purpose in 
writing these volumes is to provide 
reference sources for research in crimi- 
nal psychopathology. In order to vary 
this material the first volume con- 
tained histories of individuals-charged 
with predatory crimes and a third vol- 
ume is intended to be confined ex- 
clusively to murder cases. Sexual 
crimes provide the underlying unity of 
the present selection of histories which 
were studied psychogenetically and by 
psychoanalysis. Dream material is 
presented for all cases except the last 
which was finally judged to be with- 
out psychosis. 

Dr. Karpman’s histories are mi- 
nutely detailed and provocatively in- 
teresting. In cases 6 the sex element 
is secondary to mail theft combined 
with drug addiction and in case 9 to 
mail theft and train robbery. Case 7 
deals with violation of the Mann Act 
(wife prostitution) and case 8 with 
rape (molestation of female children). 
In the latter, which was treated en- 
tirely by psychoanalysis, psycho- 
therapy was effective to the point that 
after more than 17 years there was 
no repetition of crminal behavior. 
From this, the author concludes that 


“in some instances at least, criminality 
is a particular form of psychic disease 
manifesting itself in aberrant social 
behavior and curable by psychic 
means.” 

Although Dr. Karpman reserves the 
full interpretation of these cases for 
another volume he does not refrain 
from suggesting what his facts mean. 
He traces determinate relationships 
between facts and thereby contributes 
to the body of theory about crime and 
insanity. The “constitutional factor” 
alone is rejected as inadequate for the 
explanation of psychosis and anti-so- 
cial behavior, Instead there is a blend- 
ing of heredity, environment and emo- 
tional background as causation of 
criminal activities which in the final 
analysis are the projection on the en- 
vironment of injury felt by reason of 
inferiority, insecurity, privation, want 
of affection and attention. It is also 
pointed out that the hospitalized 
criminal insane frequently are psycho- 
pathic personalities of cycloid, schiz- 
oid, epileptoid, hysteroid and perhaps 
other make-ups who have developed 
“situational psychosis” under the rig- 
ors of prison confinement. 

Dr. Karpman’s cases are prepared 
in a scholarly manner and his thorough 
work will be appreciated by special- 
ists in medico-legal and social prob- 
lems. His case histories will find a 
larger audience, however, because of 
their many implications for the social 
sciences in general. His cases have an 
appearance of frank “objectivity” and 
the facts seem to invite the reader to 
make his own explanations. Indeed, 
this is one of the author’s aims since 
he hopes to stimulate further research 
in criminal material. 

The range of Dr. Karpman’s cases 
indicates that the histories were not 
chosen in order to prove a particular 
theory about the nature and causation 
of criminal insanity, Whereas in case 8 
criminality is reduced to insanity and 
is cured by psychoanalysis, in case 9 
the patient was judged finally to be 
without psychosis. This latter case 1s 
so challengingly difficult to explain 
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that the author intimates an interest 
in interpretations beyond the limits of 
his own field of psychiatry. He writes: 


There is something strikingly peculiar about 
this chain of events—leaving the family, 
sudden gambling, disgust with the world, 
and perhaps as a compensation or to bolster 
up the spirit, one mail robbery after an- 
other, each followed by a spectacular escape, 
until apprehended, it being particularly 
strange that most of these were committed 
while he was a fugitive from justice and 
several twenty-five year sentences pro- 
nounced—when all reason and common 
sense should have told him to desist from 
further risks. 7'here seems to be something 
volcanic and deeply compulsive about this 
feverish restlessness of his, one activity cli- 
mazing another, the man apparently con- 
sumed by an unrelenting urge that, against 
his will, drives and drives him on. (Italics 
mine.) 


It is commendable that Dr. Karp- 
man publishes his case studies and 
interpretations in separate volumes so 
that others may utilize the histories for 
basic reference sources without the re- 
straining influence of the author’s 
theory. Such case material is of in- 
valuable aid to educators and others 
interested in individual and social 
problems as well as to psychiatrists 
and criminologists. We eagerly await 
the publication of Dr. Karpman’s 
parallel volume of interpretation. 

Cornetivus L. GoLIGHTLY 
Fair Employment Practice 
Committee 


Play Songs of the Deep South? 


Here are presented twelve play songs 
and a Negro Lullaby: Bon Ton; Peter 
Rabbit, Ha, Ha!; O L’il ‘Liza Jane; 
Water Flower; Willowbee (two ver- 
sions) ; Shake Hands, Mary; That’s a 
Mighty Pretty Motion; Rise Sugar 
Rise; Strawberry Jam-Cream of Tar- 
tum; Black Snake, Where Are You 


* Altona Trent-Johns, Play Songs of the 
Deep South. (Illustrations by James A. 
Porter.) Washington: The Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1944. Pp. 33. 





Hidin’?; Run Tell Aunt Nancy; 
Chickama, Chickama Craney Crow; 
Go to Sleepy, Little Baby (Negro 
Lullaby). 

These ingenuous little songs, with 
their pentatonic scale structure and 
syncopated rhythms, which have been 
handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, express the naive folk spirit 
so characteristic of the spirituals and 
work songs of the Negro. They portray 
a childhood where all things are per- 
sonified and animals become part of 
things. 

The author has wisely placed the 
songs in a suitable range for boys and 
girls. The harmonizations which she 
has given the melodies are not always 
of equal merit. Some of them are quite 
odd, perhaps for the purpose of creat- 
ing certain effects which she had in 
mind. However, her arrangements of 
them are not too difficult for the young 
pianist, She has also included adequate 
directions for folk dancing to accom- 
pany the songs. 

In presenting this authoritative and 
well-balanced collection of typical 
play songs, Mrs. Johns reflects the ac- 
cumulative knowledge gained by liv- 
ing and teaching in the rural locales of 
the deep South. Her book of play songs 
is significant for the following reasons: 

First, it brings to the fore a type of 
Negro Folk Music, which is not so 
familiar to the general public. 

Second, it affords a record of typical 
play songs, making possible their pres- 
ervation for future generations. 

Third, it demonstrates the value of 
the play element as a vital educational 
and socializing force. This collection, 
therefore, will be of assistance to mu- 
sic, physical education and play 
ground instructors. 

Fourth, it tends to increase chil- 
dren’s appreciation of music, and to 
strengthen their feeling for rhythm, as 
shown by their enthusiasm for the 
songs and their ability to successfully 
participate in the games. 

Fifth, it provides an enriched and 
varied program for children wherein 
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full participation is possible at all 
times. 

Finally, it will delight people who 
enjoy recalling their lost youth, and 
will, ultimately, like the Uncle Remus 
stories, constitute an invaluable seg- 
ment of American folk lore. 

James A. Porter, Professor of Art 
at Howard University has greatly en- 
hanced the value of the book by his 
life-like illustrations. They are, be- 
yond doubt, magnificent studies in Ne- 
gro Art. 

Lityian A. MitcHE.i, Head 
Department of School Music 
Howard University 


The Sub-human Myth? 


It is highly commendable that social 
scientists continue to study as a major 
phenomenon, the existence for more 
than a century of a slave plantocracy 
in America. One of the last of the 
“contributing phenomena” of this 
major issue, the occasions of revolt 
by the “sub-human” slaves, has been 
recently studied and relatively suc- 
cessfully explained. We need no longer 
believe that Cato in 1739, Gabriel in 
1800, Vesey in 1822, Nat Turner in 
1831, or John Brown in 1859 were 
singularly inspired leaders of docile 
slaves in their insurrectionists’ plots. 
Rather, we now have evidence that 
they and their slave revolt activities 
were merely significant efforts in a 
series of frequently recurring slave re- 
bellions during the span of American 
existence from the French and Indian 
war to the Civil War. 

Until relatively recently the clan of 
historians inclusive of Schouler, Ran- 
dall, Simons, Van Tyne, e¢ al., have 
espoused the theory that the absence 
of evidence of slave unrest vouchsafed 
the conclusions that the American 
Negro slave should be characterized as 
“innately patient, docile, possessive of 
a child-like simplicity . . . imitator 


*Herbert Aptheker, American Negro 
Slave Revolts. New York: The Columbia 
University Press, 1944. 


and non-moralist,” and “easily in- 
timidated, being incapable of deep 
plots.” It is possible now to refute such 
characterizations with formidable log- 
ic and impressive testimony. Further- 
more, an important chapter affording 
a more complete understanding of the 
slave plantocracy has been completed, 
and definitely strengthens the conten- 
tion that that phenomenal social or- 
ganism contravened the laws of eco- 
nomics, political science, anthropology, 
philosophy, and theology, to say the 
least 

In fact, records reveal that there 
existed a widespread fear of slave re- 
bellion in all the colonies with a siza- 
ble number of slaves as early as the 
seventeenth century. In reports of con- 
ditions in the colonies of Massachu- 
setts and New York, as well as in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, the fear was prominently 
mentioned. Beginning with that early 
period occasions of military combats 
were periods provocative of slave un- 
rests, This was the case during the war 
with the Dutch in 1673, and the fear of 
slave insurrections and possible alli- 
ance with the Indians was so acute 
during the French and Indian War 
that the colonial govenors of Mary- 
land and South Carolina were “greatly 
alarmed.” In Virginia it was found 
necessary to leave a proper number of 
soldiers in each colony to protect it 
from a combination of the Negro 
slaves, Indians, and French. 

During the Revolutionary War the 
fear of slave rebellion was keenly felt 
in each Southern colony, and especial- 
ly in Georgia where in point of num- 
bers the Negroes exceeded the whites. 
Also, during the War of 1812, the con- 
stant rumors of revolts, especially in 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Missis- 
sippi, kept those populations in recur- 


ring states of panic, making it neces- © 


sary to limit the size of the militia 
which might be sent against the Brit- 
ish. Later, the annexations of both 
Florida and Texas as states were has- 
tened by the urgent appeals of South- 
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ern legislators to eliminate those areas 
as sources of anti-slavery agitation, 
continually threatening invasion of the 
slave-holders’ interests. 

Immediately prior to the Civil War 
the South faced a most agonizing di- 
lemma fraught with military implica- 
tions. It was felt that the successful 
establishment of a seceded nation in 
the South, without the financial and 
armed support of the Northern states, 
would increase the difficulty of slave 
control; on the other hand, it was well 
known that military action following 
any attempt to secede would increase 
the existing slave unrest and rebel in- 
surrections a hundred-fold, and might 
prove a decisive element in the South’s 
defeat. However, with the election of 
Lincoln in 1860 the South became ful- 
ly aware of the necessity of an im- 
mediate decision, and rightfully in- 
terpreted the act as an undeniable 
challenge to the continuation of her 
social order. The slaves themselves, 
with their uncanny “grape-vine,” 
rumor-spreading devices, heralded 
President Lincoln as their liberator, 
and with the subsequent invasion of 
the seceded states by Union armies, 
the acceleration of the underground 
railroad traffic was immediate and ex- 
tensive. 

Other causes of slave rebellions were 
almost as numerous as the revolts 
themselves, It was remarked that “any 
great event having the slightest bear- 
ing upon the question of emancipation 
is known to produce an unwholesome 
excitement among the slave popula- 
tion.” During the colonial period a 
change of governors, or an Indian up- 
rising was sufficient. Later,’the news 
of Congressional debates on the ad- 
mission of new states as slave or free, 
“leaked” to the slaves. Likewise, the 
claims of rivals during presidental 
election campaigns as in 1840 when 
Harrison defeated Van Buren the 
“Northerner,” the presence of French- 
men in such territories as Louisiana 
who evidenced an interest in Negroes 
through missionary efforts, and the 


activities of especially the Methodists 
and Quakers, are all exemplary of 
precipitants of slave rebellion. Of 
course, the presence of a Northern 
abolitionist in a Southern community 
was always a cause for suspicion of 
plots to incite revolts. In addition, 
ever increasing threats of rebellion 
accompanied the early eighteenth 
century trends of a proportionately 
larger increase of Negroes than whites 
in many Southern communities; the 
changes in the South toward indus- 
trialization and urbanization; and, the 
fluctuating economic fortunes of 
Southern slave owners, especially fol- 
lowing depressions and other types of 
social hardships and reversals. 

A complete account of the rebellious 
activities on the part of slaves can 
never be written. As would be ex- 
pected, there is a great deal of evi- 
dence to indicate that the vast 
majority of individual acts of resist- 
ance were never recorded. In some 
instances the slave owners were afraid 
to publicize the unrests, and in others 
where no law-enforcing agencies were 
involved, records were not kept. How- 
ever, a sufficient number of reports 
with proper documentations can be 
presented to justify the important gen- 
eralization that revolts during each 
successive decade of the eighteenth 
century increased the mental fear and 
physical hazard of slave unrests to 
the owners. 

Furthermore, the author reveals 
that during the entire era of slavery, 
the Southern ruling class found its 
inventiveness severely taxed by efforts 
to devise suitable machinery to sub- 
due the rebellious activities of slaves, 
aided by white and free Negro aboli- 
tion agents. Blinded by arrogrance and 
a mortal fear for their own personal 
safety, to say nothing of the con- 
tinuous threat to the perpetuation of 
their existing social order, the slave 
owners succumbed to the vile preach- 
ments of illogical theologians who ex- 
plained ‘slavery as “God’s will.” The 
spiritual demoralizations soon led to 
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human deprivations, and some of the 
slave owners became creatures of a 
religion which justified many vile 
ramifications of slaveocracy, from 
brutual beatings to wholesale lascivi- 
ousness. Furthermore, their religious 
beliefs, basic to all forms of slave 
control, justified their indoctrination 
of the Negroes with concepts of innate 
inferiority, Slaves were taught to be 
humble in the presence of punishment, 
and mulattoes, with prominent cau- 
casic features, or slaves with a “dis- 
satisfied look,” were often physically 
mutilated: or outraged in an attempt 
to force subordination. 

Other devices of control included the 
breaking up of slave families to pre- 
vent the growth of germs of social 
solidarity, the prevention of gather- 
ings of slaves other than for religious 
purposes, with the latter subject to 
many limitations. The education of 
slaves was legally forbidden after 
1830, and free Negroes were frequently 
jailed or exiled, upon “convictions” 
of having associated with, or taught 
slaves. In the more Northern slave 
states, small monetary rewards were 
given to slaves to induce good behavior 
and to promote spying and tattling. In 
addition, strong foundations of slave 
control were established in the form 
of military systems composed of pa- 
trols, armed guards on_ horseback, 
police in the cities, and state militia 
especially well trained to pursue run- 
away slaves or subdue slave rebellions. 
Also, the state legislatures and local 
governing bodies and the courts were 
continually engaged with enacting new 
laws and rendering decisions aimed to 
further oppress slaves, and suppress 
plots and designs of insurrection. 

The major type of resistance to 
bondage by both individuals and 
groups were flights, facilitated by the 
underground railroad. Other acts were 
of a sabotage character such as 
“srikes” (fleeing from the fields until 
demands for better food, clothing, 
shorter hours and more humane treat- 
ment were granted, or at least dis- 


cussed), self mutilation, pretense of 
illness, “stealing,” or even suicide. 
During the latter years of slavery, 
numerous recurrences of widespread 
incendiaries (for which Negroes were 
blamed) frequently caused entire cities 
and counties to become panic stricken. 


Furthermore, armed resistance and 


rebellious plots of a definite militar- 
istic character caused the period after 
1810 to be extremely critical. In- 
numerable revolt plots were launched 
in every Southern state, but most of 
them were detected before their con- 
summation. It was especially difficult 
for a plot involving a large number of 
slaves to succeed, both because of the 
risk attendant upon accurately in- 
forming a large number of recruits 
of the appropriate dates and places, 
as well as the even greater risk of 
secretly arming them. One timid or 
traitorous slave was sufficient to foil 
a plot, and the uneducated slave was 
extremely susceptible to moments of 
weakness, whether they were brought 
about by deceit, rewards or intoxica- 
tion. The latter was responsible for 
Nat Turner’s followers being routed, 
in spite of an elaborately planned plot, 
and later being captured following a 
delay necessitated by the over-in- 
dulgence of drinking from the well- 
stocked cellar of an invaded planta- 
tion. 

The chief result of this and other 
major plots of that era was not only 
that the flood of restrictive legislation 
passed by the Southern legislatures 
after 1830 was very damaging to the 
last vestiges of fair treatment and 
decency previously accorded the 
slaves, but that African colonization 
was actively urged for free Negroes 
who were to be exiled from their 
homes in Southern states. Also, it re- 
sulted in quite conflicting emotions 
on the part of Southern legislators. 
Some agitated the mass expulsion of 
free Negroes and non-slaveholding 
whites in order to strengthen slavery 
by removing elements dangerous to 
its existence. Other legislators, sensing 
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the increasing futility of eradicating 
the evil of slave revolts, urged (though 
feebly and arrogantly) their respective 
states to abolish slavery. In spite of 
the fact that emancipation acts were 
never passed by a Southern state, the 
significant fact is that abolition ad- 
vocates, including prominent govern- 
ment leaders, increased in every slave 
state. The result was that Southern 
morale began to weaken, and histo- 
rians show that the maturing of that 
weakened morale was a major cause 


of the Southern armies’ debacle and | 


ultimate surrender at Appomattox. 
Therefore, with irrefutable evidence 
the author has showed that plans for 
slave control were neither effective nor 
practicable. The South could not en- 
force them, and the North would not 
approve them. Hence the South was 
compelled, if it were to protect its 
plantocracy, to defy logic, law, and 
morality. It was felt that religion was 
dangerous for the Negro, that legal 
processes (Negroes could not testify 
against whites) must be aborted, and 
that morality had to be individualized, 
even though profaned. Only too fre- 
quently human depravity, rather than 
humanity, characterized the slave 
owner’s behavior. The Negro at- 
tempted to escape his social shackles, 
and occasions of “instant action- 
blood-burning flesh, swaying bodies,” 
were necessary to satiate the slave 
owner’s thirst for dominance, and ap- 
pease his efforts to establish security. 
It is readily realized that such docu- 
mentary evidence is a contribution to 
Southern, American and World his- 
tory. Future historians must depict 
the American slave as a human being 
who possessed a will to resist oppres- 
sion, and a brain with which he hoped, 
and even helped to plan its demise. 
It can be seen why an innately defec- 
tive Southern organism had to be 
annihilated in order that a new United 
States could be born. The Federal 
Government had condoned flagrant 
violations of its statutes and their in- 
tent regarding human welfare so fre- 


quently that the slave owners became 
the instruments of law unto them- 
selves. Unfortunately the Southern 
state governments, dissipated by con- 
flicts and the reversals of fortune, had 
become creatures of fear, rather than 
strength regarding both the moral and 
legal principles of slavery, An inevit- 
able conflict ensued, and an inevitable 
emancipation resulted. Very wisely 
there followed constitutional amend- 
ments to prevent the longer curse of 
a “sub-human” myth. 

In sections of the narrative, the 
relating of series after series of events 
establishing the prevalence of slave 
revolts, rendered the style stilted and 
somewhat difficult. However, the liter- 
ary defect is licensed, for an authorita- 
tive presentation of a quantity of 
copiously documented data was neces- 
sary to expurgate a racial phantom 
which infected the minds of Southern- 
ers prior to emancipation, and con- 
tinues to infect the minds of many 
competent historians, even today. 

Euus O. Knox 


Negro Secondary Schools’ 


In 1931, history was made when the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary schools agreed to accept 
responsibility for the accreditation of 
colleges and secondary’ schools ‘for 
Negroes. It was hoped at the time that 
this would be done in accordance with 
a single standard and thereby institute 
accreditation on a democratic basis 
as well as provide an added incentive 
for raising still further the quality 
of Negro schools. Since that time 
almost a hundred Negro secondary 
schools, private and public, have been 
accredited by this association. What 
then, is the quality of the work being 
done by these schools which represent 
the best among such institutions for 
Negroes in the Southern Region? 
Answers to questions pertaining to 


* Aaron Brown, An Evaluation of the Ac- 
credited Secondary Schools for Negroes in 
the South, Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1944, Pp. 240. 
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quality of schools are not easily ob- 
tained because of the many aspects 
that do not readily yield to quantita- 
tive analysis or measurement. The 
difficulties inherent in such a task 
simply proved a challenge to Dr. 
Aaron Brown who has provided us 
with an evaluation of the accredited 
secondary schools for Negroes in the 
South. 

Dr. Brown applied the evaluation 
criteria used by the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
to the ninety-three schools which at 
the time of the study had been ac- 
credited. 

Dr. Brown’s analysis was posited 
against a backdrop of material con- 
cerning the socio-economic setting of 
these schools for Negroes. The data 
presented materials on population 
characteristics, employment factors, 
school funds, pupils, philosophies, and 
objectives of the schools, The author 
sees that “The size of the community, 
racial proportions, interests, industries, 
and occupations are important sources 
for understanding the local framework 
in which a school is operating.’ The 
formulated philosophies and objectives 
of these schools show a striking simi- 
larity with the usual statements of the 
philosophy and objectives of progres- 
sive education. Only five of the schools 
recognized a need for recognition. of 
the Negro’s marginal status in the 
region as evidenced in the objective 
“To bring about racial solidarity” 
while two others were interested in 
seeking ‘To promote racial advance- 
ment.” 

Dr. Brown then evaluated the edu- 
cational programs in the nine areas 
of Curriculum, Pupil Activities, 
Library, Guidance, Instruction, Out- 
comes, Staff, Plant, and Administra- 
tion. Both the desirable and the 
undesirable features are presented in 
each area. On the whole, the schools 
were best in the fields dealing with 
libraries, plants, and staff while the 
poorest showings were made in respect 
to guidance, administration, and 
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learning outcomes. Dr. Brown sees 
the schools as tending to do better in 
those areas that were stressed by the 
accrediting agency and poorer in the 
areas that received scant attention 
from the association. He further dis- 
cusses other possible causal factors 
underlying scores made in both the 
high and the low scoring areas. 

In the implications, the author 
suggests pertinent improvements in the 
evaluative criteria of the Co-operative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
and improvement in the accrediting 
procedures of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. There are recommendations 
for the schools and recommendations 
for further research. 

Of particular interest are the follow- 
ing suggestions regarding the schools 
for Negroes: 


1. The staff of each school should develop 
and adopt cooperatively a practical phi- 
losophy and then translate it into func- 
tional objectives. Their formulation of 
philosophy and objectives should be pre- 
ceded by a careful community survey, 
to determine the needs of the school 
population and to chart the bearings of 
the educational program. 

2. Schools should study ways by which the 
guidance functions and services can be 
improved, especially in those aspects 
dealing with attitudes and appreciations. 
The counseling procedures should be 
strengthened and separated from disci- 
pline; placement services should be or- 
ganized and coordinated; and a follow-up 
program should be instituted. 

3. Provisions should be made for continued 
appraisal in terms of their approved ob- 
jectives. There should be in operation a 
number of techniques for evaluating out- 
comes of the educational program. 

4. There should be more democratic proce- 
dures in pupil-teacher relationships. 

5. Schools should attempt, on a larger scale, 
to coordinate the educational efforts of 
other community agencies. 

6. Schools should make a careful analysis of 
their procedures to the end that a bal- 
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anced program will be developed. Most of 
the schools excel in one or more of the 
areas and at the same time fall very short 
in other areas. 

. Principals should devote more time to 
supervision of instruction and other more 
important functions; they should spend 
less time with routine matters that may 
be delegated to administrative assistants 
and office clerks. 


~I 


In a further effort to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes, 
six suggestions were made to the As- 
sociation: 

1. The Evaluative Criteria can be used for 
accrediting purposes; their approach is 
superior to the current procedure em- 
ployed by the Association. The “Alpha 
Scale” may be used for initial accredita- 
tion; the shorter scales—Beta and Gam- 
ma—can then be used for the annual 
“check-up.” 

2. The Association would render a valuable 
service to the schools if it were to stage 
a workshop for principals in which tech- 
niques of evaluation would be studied, 
especially the Cooperative Study’s Eval- 
uative Criteria. Such a workship may be 
conducted during the annual meeting of 
the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools for Negroes, or at one or 
more of the summer schools. 

3. If use of the present forms for annual 
reports is continued, they should be re- 
vised to include data on philosophy, ob- 
jectives, guidance, pupil activities, and 
outcomes. 

4, Standards of accreditation should be ap- 
plied to both schools for whites and those 
for Negroes on the same basis. Special 
arrangements make it possible to over- 
look certain inadequacies, and, therefore, 
impede progress on the part of schools 
for Negroes. 

5. Some schools should be dropped from the 
accredited list; this is indicated by their 
extremely low scores in the present in- 
vestigation. This refers to those schools 
which scored very low in all areas, and 
not to those which scored low in some 
areas but had compensatory features in 
other areas. 


6. Since the norms for the region of the 
Southern Association are the lowest in 
eight of the nine areas, a definite program 
should be instituted to raise the general 
level of efficiency in member schools. 


Dr. Brown’s study shows evidences 
of being scientific in its initiation, 
careful in its execution, and scholarly 
in its presentation, The purpose of the 
study is clearly stated. Background 
studies are summarized. Statistical 
data are well presented in numerous 
tables. The conclusions from materials 
are cautiously drawn with a keen 
awareness of the limitations inherent 
in the nature of the problem from the 
points of view of adequate measuring 
techniques and possibilities of com- 
pletely objective analyses. 

Since the study concerns the status 
of schools that have been accredited, 
not only will these schools be in a 
position to gain much from a careful 
perusal of the findings and recom- 
mendations but the non-accredited 
schools will have bases upon which 
to build programs for the improvement 
of their schools. 

This study is a much needed con- 
tribution to the literature concerned 
with optimum educational advantages 
for the majority of Negroes in the 
country now living in the Southern 
states. 

Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


An Anthology of American 
Literature’ 


Since the Negro has made his litera- 
ture a “purposeful thing” it is most 
significant that, in these days of strug- 
gle for justice for all, The Modern Li- 
brary has published An Anthology of 
American Negro LInterature. This 
work exemplifies ‘“purposefulness” by 
bringing together, in the words of the 
editor, “Those selections which repre- 
sent the vigorous thinking and writing 


* Sylvestre C. Watkins, ed., An Anthology 
of American Negro Literature; with an In- 
troduction by John F. Frederick. New York 
City: Modern Library, 1944. Pp. 481. 
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of today’s Negro.” The work is also 
peculiarly advantageous in that it 
is the type of volume, because of its 
convenient and inexpensive form, that 
has the tradition of going into more 
than the average number of homes 
and libraries. In recognition of this 
peculiar role which the anthology 
purports to play, its scope is limited, 
says Watkins, to representative works 
from many different fields brought to- 
gether in four main classifications; the 
short story section, the essay section, 
and the biographical and bibliographi- 
cal section. 

The section of short stories contains 
seven selections, each of which adds 
cubits to the reader’s emotional 
growth and to a profound sympathy 
based on a new understanding of life. 
A simple perusal of the titles, “Almos’ 
a Man,” “Truant,” “One Friday 
Morning,” “The Goophered Grape- 
vine,” “The City of Refuge,” “The 
Gilded Six-Bits,” and “A Summer 
Tragedy” would certainly lead the 
reader to expect some unusual experi- 
ence. These expectations are realized 
without doubt when Dave pulls the 
trigger of his newly acquired gun, 
when Bareclay clicks the door and 
walks out on his wife Rhoda and their 
child, or Aun’ Peggy “goophers” the 
grape vines; to say nothing of the 
hurt pride engendered when Nancy 
Lee who, because of her color, is not 
given the prize which she has won, is 
able to pledge herself to make the kind 
of land described in the Pledge to the 
U. S. flag. 

The essays constitute the largest 
section in the work. Here the reader 
. finds in no imaginary terms the re- 
sults of vigorous thinking and re- 
search on the part of the Negro on 
practically every aspect of his life, 
including suggestions for the possible 
solution of some of his problems. 
Some of these selections are relatively 
impersonal, serious pieces in which 
the writer endeavors to explain or 
prove a thesis, such as “The Negro 
Press” by Roi Ottley, “The Negro 


Digs Up His Past” by Arthur A. 
Schomburg, “The Negro in American 
Fiction” by Benjamin Brawley, “The 
History of the Spiritual” by James 
Weldon Johnson, and “Contemporary 
Negro Poetry, 1914-1930” by Sterling 
Brown, to mention a few. Some of 
the selections are decidedly subjective 
and informal, yet serious, such as “I 
Investigate Lynchings” by Walter 
White, “What the Negro Wants” by 
Langston Hughes, and “Why Should 
We March?” by A. Philip Randolph. 
Still other selections are on the bor- 
derline between the formal and the 
informal, such as “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde and the Negro” by George 
S. Schuyler. All in all, there are essays 
here to meet the interests of all classes 
of readers, the scholar, the “Negro- 
phobe,” and the average American 
citizen. - 

A very impressive climax to the col- 
lection is the section of autobiographi- 
cal and biographical sketches. Here 
the editor has grouped selections from 
“the published lives of outstanding 
Negroes who have made, and are 
making, great contributions to the 
advancement of the Negro group. 

In each of the seven autobiographies 
the author, in revealing his own con- 
ception of his character and in show- 
ing what he regards as significant in 
his life, has displayed the force, 
charm, and humor of his personality. 
W. C. Handy’s recollections of the 
“Beale Street era” in “St. Louis Blues 
and Solvent Bank” are decidedly en- 
tertaining and refreshing while Dr. 
W. E. B. Dubois’ account of the 
growth of The Crisis in “Revolution” 
is highly instructive. Ted Poston’s 
“The Revolt of Evil Fairies” is an 
amusing account of a serious theme. 

The biographical sketches, three in 
number, serve a double purpose: 
First, they trace the growth of the 
individual and the influences which 
mold him, and second, they serve as 
vehicles for the propounding of a 
sound social doctrine. 

Although the editor states in The 
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Preface that the anthology would in- 
clude no poetry for the reason that 
five outstanding anthologies have 
been published in this field, the omis- 
sion of poetry is rather unfortunate. 
Poetry is one of the most purposeful 
types of Negro literature. Further- 
more, it is expected that a good 
anthology should be a whole library 
condensed into one volume, and that 
it should lead from the reading of 
those pages we know and cherish to 
others which we might never have 
discovered as our own. Despite the 
omission of poetry, however, An 
Anthology of American Negro Litera- 
ture as a publication of The Modern 
Library will go a long way toward 
ending the admission of inferiority 
and toward the beginning of the asser- 
tion of “the unique and durable quali- 
ties of a race.” 

GerTRuDE B. Rivers 

Assistant Professor of English 

Howard University 


Negro Education in Virginia’ 

Education for the Needs of the 
Negro in Virginia is a doctor’s disser- 
tation written by the Supervisor of 
Secondary Education and of Negro 
Education in Virginia. This volume, 
which comprises seven chapters, a 
fairly comprehensive bibliography, 
and two short appendices, is an inter- 
esting and significant one for at least 
two reasons. First, it is not based upon 
the too frequent assumption that Ne- 
groes have needs which are so funda- 
mentally different from those of the 
rest of the population as to require 
& special kind of education; and, 
second, it is written by a white official 
in a Southern state where separate 
and inferior schools are maintained 
for Negroes. The latter point is of 
more than passing significance, be- 
cause of the courage it took to do it 


*Fred M. Alexander, Education for the 
Needs of the Negro in Virginia (John F. 
Slater Fund Studies in Education for Ne- 
groes #2) Washington: Southern Educa- 
tion Foundation, 1943. Pp. 297. 





and the liberality which allowed it to 
be done. 

The introductory chapter is a 
definition of the problem with a de- 
scription of the general method of pro- 
cedure. The problem as defined is 
two-fold: 


To discover significant conditions and 
major problems of the Negro population 
of Virginia. 

To draw implications from these condi- 
tions and problems to be used as bases 
for recommending a long term program of 
education to meet the needs of the Negro 
people of the state. 


Probably the most significant aspect 
of this chapter, as well as of the whole 
volume, is the fact that the author 
explicitly states and justifies his 
“frame of reference” or value prem- 
ises; among them the following: 
“Scientific research has revealed no 
conclusive evidence to show that one 
race is inherently superior or inferior 
to another.” “To survive, democracy 
must extend its rights, privileges, and 
benefits to all the people.” However, 
I was somewhat disappointed that the 
author did not make equally explicit 
the fundamental assumption that it is 
the inalienable right of every child 
irrespective of race or economic status 
to have an equal educational oppor- 
tunity, rather than merely that Ne- 
groes and poor whites should have 
more opportunity than they now 
possess. I am sure this was a basic 
assumption here, but it is so important 
that it should be made so clear and 
explicit that no question could be 
raised about what was intended. 
The second and third chapters deal 
with the “Social and Economic Con- 
ditions of the Negroes” and “The 
Negro in Occupations.” The former 
pointed out that. the Negro and the 
poor whites were the mudsill of Vir- 
ginia’s economic system with all of 
the untoward consequences attached 
thereto; and the latter emphasized 
the occupational pattern and trend 
characteristic of the Negro’s general 
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status in America. As a compendium 
of detailed facts, these two chapters 
are an excellent source of data. They 
would have been even more profitable 
had the author been more explicit in 
drawing his “implications from those 
conditions and problems to be used as 
bases for recommending a long term 
program of education to meet the 
needs of the Negro people of the 
state.” This conviction is reenforced 
as one reads the concluding chapter 
on “Conclusions and Recommended 
Program.” The reader cannot be sure, 
nor does he have any easy way to 
check, that the conclusions or the 
program logically or inevitably fol- 
low from the data presented here. 
Chapter IV which deals with the 
“Educational Conditions and Oppor- 
tunities for Negroes,” unfortunately, 
ignores almost entirely the fact that 
Negroes do not have educational op- 
portunity equal to that of whites in 
the same community, as required by 
law. This omission is probably ex- 
plained by “diplomacy” or “tact” in 
dealing with the bi-racial situation in 
Virginia. But whatever the reason, 
the omission tends to distort the real 
picture of the “Educational Condi- 
tions and Opportunities for Negroes” 
in Virginia. The author gives detailed 
statistics about Negro education but 
fails to present similar statistics for 
whites, which would make the sta- 
tistics on Negro facilities more mean- 


ingful. Moreover, such conclusions as: 
“Tt seems safe to conclude that the lag 
in the educational facilities for Ne- 
groes will be taken up in a reasonably 
short time if the rate of acceleration 
of the last ten years continues,” would 
undoubtedly be revised. 

Chapter V which presents “Case 
Studies on Efforts of the Negro to 
Improve His Condition” is in many 
respects the most unique section of 
the volume. It describes in some de- 
tail several types of activities in which 
Negroes have engaged to improve 
their condition in Virginia, including 
resort to the courts. 

Chapter VI presents evidence to 
prove “the improvability and edu- 
cability of the Negro, by citing sta- 
tistics on the Negro’s performance on 
tests, indicating the number with Phi 
Beta Kappa Keys, etc. While this 
chapter does not add anything new to 
the sum total of scientific knowledge 
in this field, it does provide informa- 
tion to eliminate some of the ignor- 
ance about Negroes which is shared 
alike by whites and Negroes. 

In general, we highly recommend 
that our readers read this volume. It 
represents an attitude on the part of 
one official in one Southern state which 
might well be emulated by all school 
officials in the several states which 
have separate schools for Negroes and 
whites. 

Cuas. H. THompson 


NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 
(Marion Thompson Wright) 


Necro Lire AND History 


Much has been said and written 
about segregation and discrimination 
in the armed forces with its concom- 
itant effects upon Negro morale and 
the prestige of the United States 
among the nations of the world. But 
it is to Ruth Danenhower Wilson, 


*Ruth Danenhower Wilson, Jim Crow 
Joins Up. New York: Press of William J. 
Clark, 1944. P. 129. 


herself the daughter of a naval officer, 
that we are indebted for an extensive 
survey of the conditions under which 
Negroes prepare for and render serv- 
ices to their country. The author 
visited various units of the several 
branches of the services in different 
sections of the country in her search 
for data through observations and 
interviews. 

The various inconsistencies that 
have long prevailed in the area of 
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racial relationships in this country 
were found to be duplicated in the 
military and naval units surveyed. On 
the one hand, military authorties 
deemed the mingling of whites and 
Negroes an impossibility while on the 
other hand Negro and white officer 
candidates trained together on a com- 
pletely integrated basis without fric- 
tion and with, in many instances, 
improvements in the attitudes of mem- 
bers of the two groups toward each 
other. The author deplored the failure 
of those responsible for the inaugura- 
tion of the. WAC to break with tra- 
dition and give women an opportunity 
to present a demonstration of the 
possibility of white and Negro Ameri- 
cans working together in a unity of 
purpose and execution. While the 
most undemocratic practices were 
found in the branches under the direc- 
tion of the navy, the most democratic 
set-ups were discovered in the mer- 
chant marine where segregation and 


discrimination were wholly absent.. 


Says the author, “So now we have the 
anomaly of the Coast Guard Station 
at Manhattan Beach, N.Y., training 
Negroes for apprentice seamen segre- 
gated from the white, while imme- 
diate adjoining is the Training Station 
of the Maritime Service at Sheepshead 
Bay, with black and white being 
trained together with great harmony 
in an unsegregated pattern.” 

As if it were not enough to waste 
vital manpower through the refusal 
to utilize Negro capacities to their 
full potentialities in the case of those 
who have come into the armed services 
since Pearl Harbor, the men of the 
tried and true Ninth and Tenth 
Cavalries were reduced to service as 
laborers. Infantry and other specially 
trained units were treated in a similar 
fashion. 

Speaking of the proposal to set up 
an unsegrated army unit composed of 
those who have expressed a desire to 
serve in such a unit, Mrs, Wilson urges 
all readers “to write to the War De- 
partment and to their Senators and 


Congressmen urging the activation of 
a volunteer, unsegrated unit as the be- 
ginning of the end of segregation.” 

Mrs. Wilson deserves commendation 
for the forthrightness with which she 
presented her data. We need also to 
commend the military and naval serv- 
ices who after reading the report per- 
mitted the publication of the facts pre- 
sented. 

Freedom for All? comprises two arti- 
cles by Pearl Buck, where as usual, she 
makes rational pleas for justice to all 
peoples, In “Tinder for Tomorrow” at- 
tention is called to the use that Japan 
is making of the discriminatory treat- 
ment of the white races toward the 
darker groups. The need for majesty, 
justice, and peace to supplant imperi- 
alism is shown. Miss Buck points to 
the split personality of Americans 
where matters pertaining to the col- 
ored man are concerned and raises the 
provocative question “Who can recon- 
cile these two personalities into an 
integrated being fit for democratic 
leadership in the world today?” 

In “Democracy and the Negro”, 
Miss Buck sees the conditions under 
which Negroes must live as responsible 
for evidences of racial maladjustments 
such as crime, lukewarm patriotism, 
and hypocrisy. This situation between 
colored and white peoples is a crisis 
that is near at hand. “Is democracy 
right or is it wrong?” she asks: “If it 
is right, then let us dare to make it 
true,” 

Negroes are rightfully concerned 
with. efforts to make permanent the 
Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion because so many of their social 
problems can be traced to their lack of 
economic security, For employers, who 
because of the work of the Commission 
or because they wish to be more demo- 
cratic in their employment practices 
but who are hesitant about the effects 
upon their establishment of initiating 
the employment of Negroes, the New 


?Pearl S. Buck, Freedom for All. New 
Bi The Post War World Council, 1943. 
. 21. 
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York State Council Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Employment has 
pointed the way. In How Management 
Can Integrate Negroes in War Indus- 
tries,* the Committee has made many 
constuctive suggestions for breaking 
through the barriers to the employ- 
ment of Negroes and has indicated 
how harmonious relationships between 
groups can be established and main- 
tained. 

People who are interested in the 
early post Civil War history of Negro 
education in general and that chapter 
dealing with education in Tennessee 
in particular will be indebted to 
Robert M. McDill for his pamphlet 
The Early Education of the Negro in 
America with Emphasis on the Work 
of the McKee School in Tennessee.* 
The author pictures the sacrificial 
struggle of pioneers who sought to 
ameliorate the physical suffering and 
to enlighten the minds of the freed 
slaves. The McKee School under the 
auspices of the United Presbyterian 
Church was the forerunner of Knox- 
ville College. 


CONFERENCE AND FouNDATION ECHOES 


The Report of the Second Confer- 
ence of Negro Land-Grant Colleges 
for Coordinating a Program of Co- 
operative Social Studies® indicates a 
continued interest in Dr. Du Bois’ pro- 
posals in this area in spite of a severe 
decimation of personnel among the 
schools concerned. War has and is still 
taking its toll among faculty members. 
Nevertheless several beginnings have 
been made and in some few instances 
substantial progress has been reported. 





*John A. Davis, How Management Can 
Integrate Negroes in War Industries. New 
York: New York State War Council Com- 
pray Mag 8 on Discrimination in Employment, 
1942 

«Robert M. McDill, The Early Educa- 
tion of the Negro in America. Ann Arbor: 

Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1943. P. 54. 

*W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, ed., Report 
of the Second Conference of Negro Land 
Grant Colleges for Coordinating a Program 
of aaa Social Studies. Atlanta, 1944. 
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Dr. Du Bois’ suggestion that Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson’s Statistical Atlas 
of Southern Counties be brought up to 
date for each locality is an excellent 
proposition. This will give definite 
directions to efforts in the several 
states and will make possible on a 
comparative basis such over-all stud- 
ies as the data will invite and permit. 

Langston University is blazing a sig- 
nificant trail in its attempt to discover 
and describe the socio-economic status 
of Negroes within its immediate vi- 
cinity, “The timeliness of the investi- 
gation is attested by the fact that it 
is important that a college define its 
social setting. This is to say, that an 
educational institution of higher learn- 
ing should be acquainted with its im- 
mediate environs, if its major objec- 
tive is to promote social changes and 
improvements in the life of the people 
it serves.” This action is in line with 
some of the reccommendations of the 
survey of higher educational facilities 
for Negroes made under the auspices 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Prairie View College in Texas 
is thinking and acting along similar 
lines, 

Particularly interesting are reports 
of two completed studies. One is Labor 
and Land Tenure Among Negroes in 
Southern Agriculture” by Dr. Luther 
Jackson of Virginia State College. 
Another is an abstract of a doctoral 
dissertation, “An Economic Study of 
Farms Operated by Negroes in Dallas 
County, Alabama”, by Dr. Emile N. 
Hooker, Professor of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

The report of the tenth meeting of 
the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for Negroes shows the 
association has indeed served well as 
@ vigilance group in regard to the in- 
terests of Negro education since its 
inception. It has stimulated and acti- 
vated studies and surveys designed to 
reveal the status of educational op- 
portunities for Negroes and has con- 
sidered plans for implementing the 
findings. It has sponsored movements 
and organizations for the purpose of 
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improving the educational milieu of 
pupils and students. It has called at- 
tention to danger spots. 

The Association laments the indif- 
ference of teacher groups that are ig- 
norant of problems and studies per- 
taining to the education of our group. 
It feels that much good would come 
from annual reports published by the 
presidents and trustees of our colleges. 
It. suggests a study of world conditions 
and cultures. It reports the réles 
played by secondary schools in the war 
efforts. It strongly urges the adoption 
of a single standard in the accrediting 
of white and Negro secondary schools 
by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. The 
group makes a radical suggestion in 
the recommendation that scholarships 
be given Negro students who are pre- 
pared for professional and graduate 
study although the State may not 
have an institution for whites giving 
instruction in that field. It asks for 
participation in the funds allotted by 
the Federal Government for agricul- 
tural research. It pleads for a more 
extensive and functional use of the 
—- of studies dealing with Negro 
ife. 

The Association suggests a develop- 
ment of educational services on & re- 
gional basis which is sound. But there 
seems to be a negative attitude toward 
the seeking of Federal funds to further 
equalize educational opportunities for 
Negroes. In view of the low financial 
status of the South, it would seem 
that in the securing of Federal funds 
would lie the greatest hope for improv- 
ing educational offerings for both 
whites and Negroes.° 

In discussing the effect of the war 
upon Negro education, Henry Badger, 
Associate Specialist in Educational 
Statistics, United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, revealed that: (1) from the 
fall of 1942 to the fall of 1943 there 
was a decrease of one-twelfth in teach- 





_ ‘Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools for Negroes. P. 92. 


ing staffs of colleges for Negroes, with 
a slightly greater proportionate loss of 
women than of men; (2) there was a 
decrease of one-fifth in student enroll- 
ment; (3) the median age of males has 
dropped a year and a half in the past 
three years; (4) there are now large 
enrollments in home economics and 
apparently in nursing; (5) it appeared 
that 1943-44 was a financially better 
year than 1942-43. Several suggestions 
were then made for setting the finan- 
cial houses of the colleges in order. 

Mr. William Cooper pointed up the 
importance of considering ways of re- 
organizing and adapting the college 
curriculum to meet the post-war needs 
of soldiers, war workers and of youth 
in general, His general recommenda- 
tions are indicative of steps in that 
direction. 

W. J. Trent, Jr., and J. M. Nabrit, 
Jr., gave a lucid account of the United 
Negro College Fund. The purposes of 
the Fund, its operations and its opera- 
tional defects were examined. 

Leon A. Ransom discussed the im- 
plications of the Gaines Decision. He 
pointed to the quiet admission of Ne- 
groes to the graduate division of the 
University of West Virginia as a sound 
step in the right direction." 

Alpha Kappa Mu Honor Society 
took as the theme of its sixth annual 
convention “The Réle of the Scholars 
in the Post-War World.” This, too, 
was the subject of the main address 
by William H. Gray, Jr. Since 1929 
this circle of scholars has grown to 
twenty-one chapters. To this member- 
ship, the main speaker issues a chal- 
lenge to become “social engineers of 
our day—to help pattern the post-war 
world.” 

The reports emanating from several 
of the chapters indicate a very real 
effort to stimulate high scholarship 
on their respective campuses. In some 
instances the members of the honor 
society tutor students who are experi- 





* Proceedings of the Fifth Meeting of the 
Snaeeian of Business Schools for Negroes. 
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encing difficulties with their academic 
programs. In thus promoting an im- 
proved quality of college work, this 
society is serving a real purpose. 

For those interested in learning 
more about this organization, the re- 
port includes a bibliography of arti- 
cles about the society.® 

Says Edwin R. Embree® of the 
Rosenwald Fund, “The Fund’s interest 
expressed itself first in helping to build 
public schoolhouses in the rural South 
where the bulk of Negroes live. Fol- 
lowing that basic program of two dec- 
ades ago, we have stressed the prepa- 
ration of teachers, the building of in- 
stitutions for higher education, the 
improvement of the health of the 
group, and the providing of opportuni- 
ties through fellowships to hundreds of 
young people of special talent or prom- 
ise. Since progress depends in large 
part on white attitudes, we have also 
made contributions to general southern 
institutions and white southerners. 

“Now the Fund is turning its major 
attention to the relations of the races 
and the building of full democracy. 
Since over four million Negroes—one 
third of the total group—are now liv- 
ing in the North and West, the Fund is 
extending its interest from the South 
to the nation as a whole.” 

In these words, one discerns the 
shifting emphases of the Rosenwald 
Fund. Calling attention to the poign- 
ant fact that “too often the North 
has been influenced by the slave tradi- 
tions of the South, or has been so busy 
railing at the South that it has neg- 
lected its own faults in human re- 
lations,” this latest report sets forth 
the “balance sheet” in race relations. 
The debits which show few groups as 
guiltless in abetting or tolerating racial 
discriminations, constitute a pungent 
exhibit of the lack of a true democratic 
Christianity in America. On the other 


* Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the Alpha Kappa Mu Honor 
Society. P. 22. 

*Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. Chicago, 1944. P. 40. 


hand the credits reveal the successful 
results of hard won battles to equalize 
opportunities and to a shift to more 
positive race attitudes on the part of 
certain cultural or social groups. 

The Fund has contributed to the 
programs of groups seeking to improve 
race relations; has subsidized special 
studies and reports, has sponsored the 
distribution of books and pamphlets; 
has held conferences and has rendered 
consultation services bearing upon the 
problems in this area. 

The support of institutions for the 
more “realistic preparation of rural 
teachers” has continued. In carrying 
out this phase of the program, the 
Fund has pursued the policy of de- 
creasing its grants as the states in- 
creased their shares. The teachers col- 
leges that are participating in this ex- 
periment are Fort Valley State College 
in Georgia, the School of Education of 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, Jack- 
son College in Mississippi, and West 
Georgia College (for white students) 
at Carrollton, Georgia. 

Included in the report is a bibliog- 
raphy on race relations. 

The 1943 report of the General Edu- 
cation Board shows a wide range of 
activities supported by the Founda- 
tion. Assistance was given in promot- 
ing the development of economic and 
social resources, strengthening the 
natural sciences, and advancing work 
in the fields of nutrition and related 
services, nursing education, teacher 
education and instructional materials, 
general college and university pro- 
grams, Negro education, interracial 
activities, and summer school projects, 
Grants in aid and fellowships were 
also made available. Much of this 
help was given in the Southern Region 
because of the greater need for ad- 
ditional resources there.’° 

The Rockefeller Foundation has 
helped to keep the lights burning in 
research laboratories both here and 
in war torn Europe. Attacks were made 


* General Education Board, Annual Re- 
port, 1948. P. 108. 
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on gambia mosquitos that again 
threatened the Americas. In-service 
training has been taken to physicians 
on the battlefield. The Foundation has 
directed attention toward the social 
sciences, Slavic studies, the protection 
of cultural heritages in battle areas, 
and Latin American fellowships." 


Wark AND Post-War CONSIDERATIONS 


The American Youth Commission 
Studies sharply revealed many of the 
poignant inadequacies in the training 
that youth was receiving in the na- 
tion’s schools. As a result of these find- 
ings, the Commission made specific 
recommendations as to how the offer- 
ings of the schools could be made more 
functional in their social applications. 
Now the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation comes forward with a book 
that points toward similar goals. 

In Education for All American 
Youth,’? a forward look is taken in a 
discussion of educational programs for 
American communities as of five years 
after the cessation of hostilities. De- 
tailed descriptions are given of the 
educational structure of Farmville, a 
rural community, American City, an 
urban municipality, and a state system 
of education. In these communities, 
representatives of all groups have 
worked together to devise educational 
structures that are responsive to the 
needs of the communities as well as 
to all youth whether they are in school 
or not, Such was the correlation and 
integration of purposes and functions 
of the various units of the school struc- 
ture within the state that if the Moun- 
tain could not go to Mohammed then 
prmecnsned was sent to the Moun- 
ain. 

The need for telic planning had been 
clearly recognized and _ accepted. 
Youths, as an integral part of their 


"The Rockefeller Foundation, A Review 
for 1948. P. 63. 

“Educational Policies Commission, Edu- 
cation for All American Youth. Washing- 
YY 4 en Education Association, 1944. 
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curricular experiences, made the com- 
munity a laboratory for studies of 
community needs and accumulated 
data for the use of responsible civic 
bodies. The needs of all youth were 
considered, All curricular experiences 
received equal respect. All types of 
abilities were given due recognition. 
Emphasis was placed upon democratic 
experiences rather than subject matter. 
Vocational training received the atten- 
tion that its importance warrants. 

The experiences in secondary schools 
that included the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades of schooling were bol- 
stered by a solid guidance program 
that not only covered the years the 
youth was in a particular school but 
paved the way for and followed up 
his career in subsequent schools or 
activities. The total needs of each 
youth were studied and used in the 
development of programs designed to 
develop him into a well integrated in- 
dividual. In Farmville, for example, 
cognizance was given to the fact that 
approximately one-third of the youths 
would leave that community. The 
school was truly a community school 
in the services it provided for those 
who planned to and did remain there. 
The institution was called the Com- 
munity Institute. By giving this unit 
a name other than “junior college” 
greater opportunity was given for 
emancipation from the deadening hand 
of tradition. Radical changes that 
would make for a more functional in- 
stitution in rural life were more easily 
made. - 

Especially noteworthy is the intro- 
ductory discussion of what can and 
will undoubtedly happen if we fail to 
profit by the experiences of this war; 
and, the concluding section on the 
social engineering that must take place 
in the development of schools that 
will give every child an opportunity 
to become an efficient citizen utilizing 
his full potentialities, 

This book should be read not only 
by every educator but every person 
with any responsibility at all for the 
shaping of things to come. The Com- 
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mission is insistent in its statements 
that the programs described are not 
to be considered blue prints to be fol- 
lowed slavishly by communities but 
rather as suggestions of steps and ideas 
to be considered by persons interested 
in developing schools that should be 
the birthright of every American child. 

In line with the spreading convic- 
tion that this is the time for persons 
who will influence coming develop- 
ments to cogitate upon past and 
present experiences with a view toward 
deducing the implications for future 
programs. The Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions 
met during the past July to discuss 
higher education in the post-war 
period. The papers which have been 
published are valuable contributions 
to an understanding of the various 
administrative units of higher insti- 
tutions of learning from the points of 
. view of their functions per se and 
their relationships to each other. 

Dr. Louis Wirth set the stage for 
succeeding papers through his discus- 
sion of the social milieu in which 
higher education is to function. He 
stressed the necessity for considering 
the total world picture since we can 
no longer depend upon a narrow pro- 
vincialism as our scope for intellec- 
tual, economic, or social activity. 

Other educational leaders repeat- 
edly called attention to the importance 
of planning now for the conditions the 
colleges and universities will have to 
face at the cessation of hostilities. 
Some of the problems are already 
upon us, Consequently educators will 
need to reexamine their goals and ad- 
ministrative officials will need to con- 
sider how their offices can best con- 
tribute to the realization of these edu- 
cational aims, 

There is a general conviction that 
enrollments will be considerably aug- 
mented during the years immediately 
following the war. Plans need to be 
made now if adequate physical equip- 
ment, materials, personnel, and’ edu- 
cational services are to be available 


when needed. In some instances, dif- 
ferent types of provisions will be 
necessary if the needs of all persons 
released from military services and 
war industries are to be met in ad- 
dition to the needs of those who come 
up normally from the lower schools. 

Many vexing questions demand at- 
tention: How can the higher institu- 
tions salvage the best from the war 
programs and how can they scrap 
those elements that are of questionable 
value during peacetime conditions? 
How soon can the process of accelera- 
tion give way to a more normal pace 
of educational endeavor? What will 
constitute an optimum balance be- 
tween liberal education and special- 
ization? How can the educational ex- 
periences of the military programs be 
best evaluated in terms of college 
credits? How can the improved tech- 
niques of army training be carried 
over to civilian schools? How can the 
guidance practices of the army be 
made available to serve the interests 
of non military students? What should 
be the functions of the junior college 
and how can terminal education be 
best handled? How can graduate and 
professional schools recuperate the 
losses sustained during the war? 

These and other questions are dis- 
cussed by able leaders in the field. 
Higher Education in the Past War 
Period*® will furnish much food for 
thought for the administrative officials 
and faculty members of the higher 
schools, 

For its yearbook number, The Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of 
Education decided to address itself 
to a consideration of the adjustments 
that the various areas of professional 
education should make to meet war 
and post-war needs in education. 
Authorities in the fields of philosophy 
of education, history of education, 
educational sociology, educational 
psychology, guidance, schoo] admin- 


*% John Dale Russell, ed., Higher Educa- 
tion in the Post War Period. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago, 1944. P. 169. - 
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istration, and the curriculum discussed 
basic considerations in general, needs 
in the shifting emphases and funda- 
mental needs in their particular fields. 

Running through the papers, one 
finds certain common or fundamental 
theses. Pleas are made for respecting 
the individual, for concern with con- 
stant and continuous values, social 
planning, community participation, 
stressing democratic values, provision 
for individual differences, studying the 
process of human development and 
emphasizing social psychology. 

The chapter on guidance not only 
points out the needs of personnel in 
the field but suggests necessary pro- 
cedures in teacher-training institu- 
tions. Especially significant is the sec- 
tion dealing with the responsibility of 
teacher training institutions for insti- 
tuting and executing personnel pro- 
grams for the benefit of their own stu- 
dent bodies. 

When one reads of the “responsible 
role” that educational psychologists 
should have in planning methods of 
reeducation after the war among the 
German people, one can not help but 
wonder to what extent has responsi- 
bility been accepted by the psycholo- 
gists for developing plans for the re- 
duction of negative racial attitudes in 
this country. The United States would 
be a good training ground for develop- 
ing procedures to be used in other 
countries. 

Several of the writers saw the need 
for greater competence among the 
people teaching in the respective areas. 
They felt. that too often instructors 
were assigned to teach in areas for 
which they had no special training. 

Considering the caliber of the au- 
thors and the need for improvement in 
our teacher training programs, this 
monograph might well be used as the 
basis for faculty discussions among 
teacher training groups." 





“The National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. Adjustments.in Education 
to Meet War and Postwar Needs, Ann Ar- 
bor; 1944. P. 94. 


Educators are again indebted to the 
Educational Policies Commission for 
guidance in an important area. In a 
program for the education of return- 
ing veterans, this group has presented 
a discussion of the provisions of the 
law establishing the framework within 
which educational opportunities for 
veterans will be made available; the 
types of services needed by these per- 
sons, and proposed programs of action 
for the states, local communities, and 
colleges. 

Very important is the section per- 
taining to the responsibilities of the 
higher institutions of learning. It is 
suggested that a guiding principle be 
in terms of using the curricula to 
serve the needs of veterans rather 
than using technicalities by which cur- 
ricula will be the master of the des- 
tinies of these men, Among the sug- 
gestions are ideas which might well be 
considered in respect to the general 
program of the colleges.?® 

“These three themes—interdepend- 
ence, expanding democracy, the need 
for integrity and morality in personal, 
national and international life—should 
permeate the entire school program of 
education for citizenship.” With these 
themes as a keynote “in view of the 
needs of both society and the indi- 
vidual, and in recognition of the 
boundless opportunities for improve- 
ment in human relations; the National 
Council for the Social Studies urges a 
strong program of social education for 
every year of public education.” 

The Council seeks the use of the 
social studies as instrumentalities in 
improving social living on all levels. 
An analysis of postwar society and 
needs reveals the areas in which ac- 
tion should be motivated. These needs 
suggest implications in terms of cur- 
ricular objectives, content, and pro- 
cedures. Emphasis is placed upon 


closer school-community relationships, 


* Educational Policies Commission, A 
Program for the Education of Returning 
Veterans. National Education Association, 
Washington: 1944. P. 40. 
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implementing opportunities for indi- 
vidual growth and adjustments, con- 
sumer education and the need for 
geography studies. Recommendations 
follow concerning the teaching pro- 
cedures necessary to promote func- 
tional training in the social studies. 
All of the above requires a teacher 
training program that will ensure 
teachers capable of using the social 
studies as a means for developing citi- 
zens capable of acting intelligently 
in respect to matters of personal, local, 
national, and international import. 

In view of the urgent need for edu- 
cating young people who will be vi- 
tally concerned with initiating and 
executing plans for an improved social 
order, this pamphlet recommends it- 
self to all persons. May we dare hope 
that educational organizations of all 
kinds will take the lead in promoting 
appreciation of and respect for the 
abilities of all racial groups by inte- 
grating Negroes and members of other 
minority groups into their professional 
and clerical] staffs. Our leading educa- 
tional associations are sincerely point- 
ing up the need for real democracy. 
To implement these goals themselves 
to the extent of appointing Negroes to 
positions on national committees on 
the basis of contributions as indi- 
viduals to the general field rather 
than only as representatives of their 
minority group would be heartwarm- 
ing to the members of the group. Will 
the National Education Association 
and its affiliate groups accept such a 
challenge?** 

The American Youth Commission 
found that youth had been illy pre- 
pared by schools for a world of work, 
especially in sub-professional fields. 
Increasing attention has been directed 
to training for semi-professional or 


*The National Council for the Social 
Studies, The Social Studies Look Beyond 
the War, Washington: National Council for 
the Social Studies of the National Education 
Association, 1944. Pp. 40. 


technical skills. For those who desire 
real guidance in this area, Vocational 
Technical Training for Industrial Oc- 
cupations,"" serves as a real answer. 
Another factor that supports its use- 
fulness is the fact that the book rep- 
resents the results of a comprehensive 
study carried out at the request of and 
under the auspices of the United States 
of Education. 

The report is comprehensive in 
scope. Following a brief summary of 
the study, there follow chapters on 
characteristics of vocational-technical 
training; objectives, procedures, and 
organization of the report; time de- 
velopments and trends affecting voca- 
tional-technical training; the nature 
of industry’s need for vocational-tech- 
nical training; present program and 
facilities for vocational-technical 
training; planning programs for vo- 
cational-technical training; and con- 
clusions and recommendations. 

Many accounts of heroic deeds have 
come out of this war. But these have 
been of the daring exploits of youth 
and men from seventeen years of age 
and upwards. Young Heroes of the 
War** matches these accounts of older 
persons with stories of courage and 
fortitude on the part of youngsters 
aged six to seventeen. Children in 
America who have been spurred to 
action on the home front will find still 
more potent motivation in the stories 
of sacrifice and tenacity of children of 
the allied countries. This book would 
provide dramatic reading for persons 
of all ages if it were fictional in char- 
acter. The fact that these are inci- 
dents of gripping, poignant reality re- 
lated in a clear, forceful, appealing 
style makes this book one to be read 
with interest and profit by any reader. 


* United States of Education, Vocational 
Technical Training for Industrial Occupa- 
tions. Washington: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. P. 307. 

*Joseph Gollomb and Alice Taylor, 
Young Heroes of the War. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1943. P. 239. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education for Negroes, 1944-1945 
MARTIN D. JENKINS 


HE SURVEY OF STATISTICS OF REGIS- 

TRATION AND GRADUATION IN IN- 
STITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 
Necroges presented annually* in this 
section has the following purposes: 
(1) to provide a current picture of 
enrollments in colleges for Negroes; 
and (2) to provide a complete and 
accurate listing of institutions offering 
undergraduate and graduate work. 


Procedure 


In November 1944 the 112 institu- 
tions offering work at the college level 
were requested to provide the follow- 
ing information: (1) the number of 
college students enrolled during the 
fall term, 1944-45 and during the 
school year 1943-44; (2) the number 
of degree graduates during the school 
year 1943-44, including the summer 
session; (3) the number of beginning 
freshmen enrolled during the current 
term; and (4) the enrollment in spe- 
cially organized war courses. The 14 
institutions offering graduate work 
were requested to provide information 
concerning the number of graduate 
students enrolled and graduate de- 
grees conferred. Returns were received 
from 97 undergraduate and 14 grad- 
uate schools.* 

The listing of institutions in each 
state has, in most instances, been 
checked by the State Department of 
Education, The present listing of insti- 


* See the following issues of the JouRNAL 
o¥r Necro Epucation for previous annual sur- 
veys: 6:240-48, Ap 1937; 7:118-23, Ap 1938; 
8:247-53, Ap 1939; 9:266-73, Ap 1940; 10: 
718-25, 0 1941; 11 3217-23, Ap 1942 ; 12:687- 
93, Fall 1943 ; and 13 :227-33, Spring 1944, 

10One addition institution reported too 
late to be included in the computations. 


tutions for the higher education of 
Negroes is the most complete of any 
now available; it has not been pos- 
sible, however, to check completely the 
status of institutions which may have 
suspended operation during the cur- 
rent year. 


Limitations of the Data 


It is important that certain weak- 
nesses of and omissions in the data 
be recognized. The statistics presented 
here include neither professional 
schools (medicine, dentistry, law, the- 
ology) nor the nonsegregated colleges 
and universities in Northern states, in 
which several thousand Negro stu- 
dents are enrolled. The fall-term sta- 
tistics include both part-time and full- 
time resident college students, but 
exclude students in extension and sum- 
mer courses. Further, not all of the 
institutions provided the information 
requested. The total number of Negro 
college and university students is, con- 
sequently, appreciably greater than 
the totals reported in this survey. 

The questionnaires were filled in by 
the registrar or equivalent administra- 
tive officer of the institution. There is 
some evidence that, in some instances, 
the statistics have been inaccurately 
reported. This factor, which is an in- 
escapable weakness of the question- 
naire method, probably does not se- 
riously affect the accuracy of the total 
compilation. 

Statistics of Undergraduate Schools 

Total Enrollment, Fall, 1944.— 
Ninety-seven institutions report a to- 
tal enrollment of 35,033 resident un- 


dergraduate students as of the fall 
term 1944-45. In the 81 institutions for 
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which data are available for both 
years, the total enrollment increased 
from 25,414 students in 1943 to 32,165 
students in 1944, a gain of 26.6 per 
cent. At this time last year the total 
enrollment showed a loss of 16.8 per 
cent. The enrollment gains were quite 
general; 68 institutions report a larger 
— enrollment this year than 
ast. 

Distribution of Students by Sex.— 
The total enrollment includes 6,709 
male students and 28,322 female stu- 
dents. The respective percentages are 
19.1 and 80.9. Last year at this time 
male students constituted 18.7 per cent 
of the total fall-term enrollment; from 
1936 to 1939 the sex distribution re- 
mained practically constant at 43 per 
cent male and 57 per cent female. 

In the 81 institutions for which data 
are available for both years, male en- 
rollment increased 32.4 per cent over 
the preceding year and female enroll- 
ment increased 25.2 per cent. 

Freshman Enrollment.—Ninety-six 
institutions report a total of 13,787 be- 
ginning freshman students as of the 
fall term, divided by sex as follows: 
male 24.3 per cent, female 75.7 per 
cent. This represents an increase of 
17.6 per cent in freshman enrollment, 
divided by sex as follows: male in- 
crease, 41 per cent, female increase 10 
per cent. The 3,354 male freshmen con- 
stitute almost exactly one-half of the 
total male enrollment reported. 

Total Enrollment, 1943-44—Each 
institution was requested to report the 
total undergraduate college enrollment 
for the school year 1943-44, including 
summer session, extension and spe- 
cially organized war courses. A total 
of 54,478 students were reported as so 
enrolled. Although this figure is not 
entirely accurate due to the fact that 
some institutions have probably not 
excluded duplicate enrollments, it may 
be regarded as a rough overall figure 
of the total number of undergraduate 
college students served by these 97 
institutions in 1943-44. 

Distribution of Enrollment in Pub- 
lic and Private Institutions —The 38 


publicly-controlled institutions report 
an enrollment of 16,124 students, 46 
per cent of the total; the 59 privately- 
controlled institutions have 18,909 
students, 54 per cent of the total. 

Distribution of Enrollment by Rat- 
ing of Institutions—The 39 institu- 
tions fully accredited by their regional 
association report an enrollment of 
22,741 students, 64.9 per cent of the 
total; the 20 institutions rated “B” by 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools have 6,602 stu- 
dents, 18.8 per cent of the total; and 
the 38 institutions not accredited by 
their regional association report 5,690 
students enrolled, 16.2 per cent of the 
total. 

Distribution of Enrollment in Four- 
Year and Less-Than-Four-Year In- 
stitutions.—Seventy-eight 4-year in- 
stitutions report an enrollment of 
33,076 students, 94.4 per cent of the 
total, and 19 two-year institutions 
have a total of only 1,957 students, 
5.5 per cent of the total. 

Graduates of Four-Year Courses.— 
Seventy-five 4-year institutions report 
a total of 4,688 graduates (bacca- 
laureate degrees) during the 1943-44 
school year, a decrease of 13.8 per cent 
in the 64 institutions reporting in both 
the current and the preceding year. A 
drastic decrease of 51 per cent in the 
number of male graduates is revealed. 
The graduates are divided by sex as 
follows: male 11.9 per cent, female 
88.1 per cent. 

Enrollment in Specially Organized 
War Courses.—Each institution was 
requested to report the current (fall, 
1944) enrollment in war courses not 
a part of the regular curriculum (e.g. 
ESMWT classes, ASTP, specially or- 
ganized trade courses, etc.). Enroll- 
ments in these courses are in addition 
to those reported for graduate and un- 
dergraduate curricula. Nineteen insti- 
tutions report a total of 681 students 
enrolled in such courses on the college 
level. It is probable that some institu- 
tions did not report all students en- 
rolled in specially organized courses 
and that others reported students in- 
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cluded in their regular enroilment. 
This figure, consequently, is not to be 
regarded as entirely accurate, 

Enrollment of Veterans of World 
War II.—There are two Federal laws 
which make provision for the educa- 
tion of veterans of the present war. 
Publie Law 16 provides for the educa- 
tion of physically disabled veterans 
and Public Law 346—the so-called 
“GI Bill of Rights”’—makes financial 
provision for the education of any 
“not dishonorably discharged” veteran. 
Each institution was requested to in- 
dicate the number of veterans enrolled 
under the provision of either Public 
Law 16 or Public Law 346. Sixty-two 
institutions report a total of 459 vet- 
erans so enrolled on both the second- 
ary and college levels during the fall 
term; 337 of these students are taking 
work on the college level in 53 insti- 
tutions. 


Statistics of Graduate Schools 


Returns were received from 13 in- 
stitutions now offering work on the 
graduate level. These institutions re- 
port a total of 565 graduate students 
enrolled during the fall term, 1944-45, 
an increase of 5.9 per cent over the 
preceding year. The fall term enroll- 
ment is distributed by sex as follows: 
male 25.6 per cent, female 74.4 per 
cent.? 

Enrollment for the school year 
1943-44, including the summer session 
was 2,043 students, an increase of 
22.3 per cent over the preceding year. 
The sex distribution is, male 26.8 per 
cent, and female 73.2 per cent. 

Ten institutions report a total of 
172 graduate degrees conferred during 
the year ending August 31, 1944, 
divided by sex as follows: male 31.6 


? Graduate courses leading to the master’s 
degree were offered for the first time in 
1943-44 by two institutions: Tuskegee Insti- 
tute and the Houston College for Negroes 
(Branch of the University of Houston). It 
is to be noted that the Houston College 
figures were received too late to be included 
in the tabulations. 
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per cent, female 68.4 per cent. The 
number of masters’ degrees awarded 
was 8 less than in the preceding year. 


Some Conclusions and Implications 


Undergraduate Enrollment.—The 
most striking condition revealed by 
the current survey is the upsurge in 
undergraduate enrollment. The trend 
of decelerating enrollment noted since 
1939-40 has been sharply checked.* In- 
creases are shown in the enrollment of 
both men and women students; and 
although the overall attendance is still 
well below the peak year 1941, there 
are 4 or 5 thousand more women stu- 
dents in these institutions than ever 
before. These figures reflect both the 
prosperity of this period and the con- 
tinued faith of the people in higher 
education. 

Thus it may be that 1943-44 marked 
the low point of enrollment in Negro 
colleges and universities and that the 
present year marks the beginning of 
another period of expansion. Yet this 
is uncertain and whether or not the 
increase of the current year is con- 
tinued depends almost altogether on 
the course of the war. It is fairly cer- 
tain that few men beyond the age of 
18 are going to be available to the 
colleges until after the war has ended 
in both Europe and Asia. Any increase 
or decrease in the number of women 
students will depend on the health of 
our economic order. Continued full 
employment, whether for war or for 
peace, will result in an ever increasing 
number of women attending college, 
for Negro parents will invest in the 
education of their children if they are 
financially able to do so. Widespread 
unemployment, on the other hand, will 
inevitably cause a decline in the en- 
rollment of women students, although 
this decline would be tempered some- 
what by the attendance of prospective 
college students now employed in gov- 
ernment and industry. 

The unprecedented increase in the 





*Cf. Table III in last year’s survey, op. 
cit., p. 232. 
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number of women students has re- 
sulted in an unwarranted taxing of 
physical and instructional facilities 
by some institutions. The overcrowd- 
ing of dormitories, laboratories and 
classrooms, where this occurs, can but 
have the effect of further increasing 
the educational handicap of Negro 
students, Certainly a few of these in- 
stitutions might now concern them- 
selves with the problem of selective 
admission, placing emphasis upon the 
qualitative rather than the quantita- 


services and industry has been due not 
only to the factor of racial prejudice, 
but also, and perhaps chiefly, to the 
essential unreadiness of these institu- 
tions as a group, to render the neces- 
sary services. It is readily recognized 
that the institutions, as a group, are 
likewise unready for efficient contribu- 
tion to a peacetime economy. Here is 
a problem which must receive high 
priority in our post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 

War Veterans.—The current year 


TABLE II 


GRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR NEGROES, FALL, 1944; 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT, 1943-44; AND GRADUATE DEGREES CONFERRED, 1943-44 






























Enrollment Degrees 
Fall | September, 1943- 1942- 
Fall ' 1943-44 
einai 1944 1943 August, 1944 43 
Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Total | Male Total | Total | Male Total | Male Total 
ay | | me} @ | | | me] | @ | ae] aD 
Alabama State College _ _ _ _ 103 29 74 9 4 5 _ 
University 116 11 105 175 408 105 | 303 9 51 83 
29 14 15 40 132 34 98 16 5 1l 16 
11 2 9 3 108 40 68 14 3 11 16 
for Negroes 59* O* | 5OX | 40* | 100%°; 94*e ete; — _ _ _ 
316 89 227 241 857 213 644 32 17 15 30 
(Missouri) 4 2 2 1 10 4 6 1 1 _ -_ 
i . College 14 _ 14 15 45 8 37 _ _ _ 2 
College for Negroes} 11 4 7 13 133 — — 4 2 2 1 
State College 18 5 13 ll 150 49 101 24 2 22 15 
College 10 2 8 12 3 9 1 _ 1 _ 
8 5 3 _ 6 5 1 _ — _ - 
Negroes 23 10 13 18 59 17 42 8 —_— 8 9 
7 1 6 ll 19 5 14 3 2 1 8 
Totals 567 145 422 535 (2043 512 |1397 172 45 127 180 












































® Graduate courses offered in summer o 


only. 
> Includes Master of Social Work and Bachelor of Science in Library Service. 


® Not reported. 
© Approximate enrollment; figures 
35; Second semester, male 6, female 30; 
* Received too late to be included in to 


tive aspects of their student bodies. 

War Training Courses—The cur- 
rent year marked a drastic decline in 
enrollment in specially organized war 
courses, The discontinuance of the ele- 
mentary undergraduate phase of the 
ASTP and reduction in ESMWT 
courses has accounted in large part for 
this decrease. It is safe to conclude 
that the special war programs, with 
the possible exception of the ASTRP, 
will continue to taper off. The rela- 
tively meager participation of Negro 
institutions of higher education in the 
total war program of the military 


‘Somme ale femal doplieates, as follows: First semester, male 5, female 


marks the beginning of the anticipated 
flood of war veterans, who will be en- 
rolling in institutions of higher educa- 
tion during the next few years.* This 


‘Plans for assisting institutions in their 
planning for returning veterans and war 
workers were formulated at a conference on 
post-war education of Negroes, called by 
the US. Office of Education and held on 
December 12 and 13, 1944. A temporary 
joint committee, headed by Dr. Horace M. 
Bond, President of the Conference of Land- 
Grant Presidents, is in process of imple- 
menting the proposals growing out of the 
conference. Cf. Education for Victory, 3: 
12. Ja 3, 1945. 
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situation brings forcibly to attention 
the fact that “post-war problems” are 
here now, even though the war has 
not yet ended. It is to be hoped that 


the institutions included in this sur- 
vey are taking definite steps ade- 
quately to meet the educational needs 
of returning veterans. 


Section B: Rural Education: Wartime 1945-46 
Selected 1944 References on Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


OW FARED THE CAUSE OF RURAL 

EDUCATION DURING 1944? For a 
second year, we look backward to 
available 1944 discussions of rural 
questions in order to tap the thinking 
in this problem area. Some seventy 
articles were scanned. Discussions 
ranged from formal, academic re- 
search theses to single-page expressions 
of report or opinion, with the majority 
of the articles at the meatier end of 
the scale, The persistent problems of 
rural life and education were again 
presented to the American reading 
public through periodicals of nation- 
wide circulation, and by well-known 
educators. Several periodicals in spe- 
cial subject-matter fields (sociology, 
economics) have carried discussions 
showing the relationship between these 
areas and rural life. Special interest 
journals (Parent Teacher Association, 
Grade Teacher, School Board, School 
Executive, Library) have printed nu- 
merous articles which simultaneously 
have served both their causes and the 
cause of rural education. State organs 
of publication (Nebraska, California, 
New York, Minnesota) which prob- 
ably have a wider circulation in the 
several states than national organs, 
have kept their public in touch with 
rural happenings. 

Two conferences have been held— 
one at the University of Chicago, the 
other at the White House (Washing- 
ton, D.C.). The latter, especially, was 
responsible for a reawakened interest 
and expression in all-things-rural dur- 
ing the last months of the year. 

The writer might continue to point 
out information gained from this re- 


view; but instead, at this point, the 
short bibliography will be shared with 
the reader, preceded by a rough clas- 
sification in which subjects are ranked 
according to number of articles found 
thereon, The reader will remember 
that no claim for completeness is made 
and that the list represents a selection 
of readily accessible material. It is 
believed, however, that the material is 
highly representative and suggestive of 
the type and value of the thinking on 
the rural problem that occurred during 
the year 1944, and that it furnishes 
evidence of the fact that the condition 
of the depressed half of Americans is 
a live issue in the minds and hearts 
of all Americans. 


Subject 
1. Research on rural problems* 
Reference Numbers: 1, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 69 
2. Rural Education (general) 
Reference Numbers: 4, 14, 22, 36, 
39, 43, 44, 56, 61, 71, 72, 78 
3. The Rural Teacher (including her prepa- 
ration, her teaching, her supervision) 
Reference Numbers: 11, 24, 25, 29, 
34, 48, 51, 54, 55, 56, 77 
4. The Rural Curriculum 
Reference Numbers: 5, 9, 12, 16, 21, 
32, 40, 77 
5. Rural Transportation 
Reference Numbers: 20, 35, 42, 52, 
57, 73, 74 
6. Rural Organization and Administration 
Reference Numbers: 2, 17, 66, 67, 


68, 70 

7. Rural Health and Medical Care 
Reference Numbers: 7, 15, 38, 46, 
53, 76 

8. Rural Plant and Equipment 
atin Numbers: 27, 33, 50, 57, 


* Limited, for the most part, to research 
on problems connected with the Negro. 
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9. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 





Rural Conferences (in reality but 2 con- 
ferences) 

a Numbers: 26, 28, 31, 41, 
Rural Library Facilities 

Reference Numbers: 23, 37, 63 
Rural Economics 

Reference Numbers: 47, 49, 59 
Rural Youth 

Reference Numbers: 1, 3, 60 
Rural Adult Education 

Reference Numbers: 6, 64 
The Rural Church 

Reference Numbers: 8, 18 


The Rural School and the War 
Reference Numbers: 13, 45 

Rural Criminal Offenders 
Reference Number: 30 


SELECTED BIoGRAPHY ON RuRAL EDUCATION 


— 


ow 


> 


~_I 


ad 


Books, Theses, Reports, Pamphlets, 
Bulletins 


. Anthony, Franklin Sankoh, “Social Par- 


ticipation and Membership Character- 
istics of Farm Youth in Cortland 
County, New York.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1944. 


. Atkins, C. W., National Inventory of 


Need for Sanitation Facilities. Rural 
Sanitation. Public Health Report, Vol. 
59:969-78. J] 28, 1944. 


. Ball, Esther Rosella, “One Hundred and 


Eighty Negro Youth of Lincoln School 
at Middlesborough, Kentucky, 1942- 
1943.” Unpublished Master's Thesis. 
Nashville: Fisk University, 1944. 


. Carney, Mabel, Rural Education and 


Race Relations: bimonthly news leaf- 
let: No. 1, Ja-Fe, 1944. No. 2, S-O, 


1944. 
. DeVelle, Nettie Bertha, “A Program of 


Rural Activities for Home and Com- 
munity Improvement.” Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. Hampton: Hampton 
Institute, 1944. 

Fields, Elnora Morfield, “The Analysis 
of the Adult Educational - Program 
Conducted in the Dupuy Commun- 
ity.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Ettrick: Virginia State College, 1944. 


. Forward Steps in Virginia Rural Health 


and Medical Care. Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, 
Va., Rural Sociology Report, No. 29, 
Ag 1944. 

Foster, Winnie Lou, “A Rural Church 
Program for Disadvantaged People in 
the Cotton Belt States with Special 
Emphasis upon the Negro.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Madison: 
Drew University, 1944. 

Gaddy, III, George W., “A Study of the 
Physical Education and Recreational 
Program of a Selected Number of Ne- 
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gro Schools in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s Thesis. Fisk Univer- 
sity, 1944. 


10. Morgan, Susie Eunice Lee, “An Investi- 


13. 


14, 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


. Carney, Mabel, 


. Ball, E., 


gation of the Basic Food Supply of 
the Bowden Negro School Commun- 
ity in Carroll County, Georgia.” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Atlanta: 
Atlanta University, 


1944. 
. Price, Ada Lee, “A Study of the History 


of Jeanes Supervision in Georgia.” 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Hamp- 
ton: Hampton Institute, 1944. 


. Price, William Ernest, “A Proposed Pro- 


gram for Utilizing the Community Re- 
sources as Basis of Materials for In- 
struction in Small High Schools of 
Jefferson County, Louisville, Georgia.” 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. Hamp- 
ton: Hampton Institute, 1944. 

“Rural Schools and the War.” National 
Education Association, Department of 
Rural Education, 1944 Yearbook. 
Washington, D.C. 

“Rural Education in Mexico.” Bul. Pan 
American Union, 78:353, Je 1944. 

Some Possible Means of Improving Vir- 
ginia Rural Medical Care. Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Blacksburg, Va. Rural Sociology Re- 
port, No. 28, My 19, 1944. 

Strong, Nerissa Brown, “Curricular 
Adaptations in a Chinese Rural 
School.” Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Ithaca: Cornell University, 1943. 

Watson, William Henry, “A Program 
for Improving Attendance in Rural 
Schools in North Carolina.” Unpub- 


lished Master’s Thesis. Hampton: 
Hampton Institute, 1944. 
Thomas, James Samuel, “The Negro 


Church in South Carolina: A Study of 
the Social and Economic Conditions 
of the Negro People as They Affect 
the Life of the Negro Church.” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Madison: 
Drew University, 1944. 


Periodical References 


“Adventures in Rural Education: A 
three year report.” Committee on 
Rural Community High Schools. Jour- 
al of Experimental Education, 12: 
245-47, Je 1944. 


: “Availability of New School Buses.” 


California Schools, 15:63, Mr 1944. 
Allison, R. R., “Rural Education in Ap- 
plication.” National Education As- 
sociation Journal, 33:87-8, Ap 1944. 
“Rural Education in 
Leading Universities of the United 
States.” Rural Education and Race 
Relations, No. 2,:S-O, 1944. 
“Human Side of Bookmobile 
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24. 


31. 


32. 


37. 


39. 


41. 


. Bennett, J. M., 


. Christensen, A. M., 


. Creighton, fee: 


. Darlington, M. W., 


. Duncan, O. D., 


. Elmer, M. 


. Featherston, G., 


. Feuz, E., 


Librarianship.” Library Journal, 69: 
633-4, Ag 1944. 

Barber, L L., “Preparing the City Girl 
for Rural Teaching. ” New York State 
Education, 31:660-7, Je 1944. 

“Beginniug Teacher in 

the Rural School.” School (El. Ed.), 

33:25-6, S 1944, 


. Broady, K. O., and Burnham, A. L., 


“First White House Conference on 
Rural Education.” Nebraska Educa- 
tion Journal, 24:288, N 1944. 


. “Building Schools for ‘Community Use.” 


Recreation, 37:660, Mr 1944. 


. Butterworth, J. E., “White House Con- 


ference on Rural Education,” Na- 
tion’s Schools, 34:25, N 1944. 
“Experiment with 
Off-Campus Rural Workshops.” Edu- 
— Research Bulletin, 23:14-19, 
a 1944. 


. Clinard, M. B., “Rural Criminal Offen- 


ders: "Analysis of Sixty Iowa Reform- 
atory Inmates.” American Journal of 
Soctology, 50:38-45, J] 1944. 
“Conference on Rural Education, the 
University of Chicago, August 21-25.” 
— and Society, 60:68-9, Jl 29, 


Creighton, M. R., “Time-Saving in the 
Rural School.” School (El. Ed.), 33: 
27-30, S 1944. 

“Basic Planning is 

Needed Now.” Nation’s Schools, 33: 

34-37, F 1944. 

“In-service Educa- 

tion for Teachers and Rural Com- 

munity Building.” Elementary School 

Journal, 45:72, O 1944. 


. Degelleke, R. R., “Bus Drivers Discuss 


Problems.” School Executive, 63:46, 
My 1944. 


. Devendorf, D. B., “Rural School Ques- 


tions.” Rural New-Yorker, 103:61, F 
5, 1944. 

Douglas, M. T. P., “School Libraries— 
Why and How.” American Lbrary 
Association Bulletin, 38:39, F 1944. 

“Rural Health as a 
Field of Sociological Research.” Rural 
Sociology, 9:3-10, Mr 1944. 

Dunn, R. D., “Improvement of Rural 
Schools.” National Parent Teacher, 
38:34-5, Ap 1944. 

S., “Rural School Program: 
How to Avoid Too Many Classes.” 
Grade Teacher, 62:72, S 1944. 

Englund, W. E., “White House Confer- 
ence on Rural Education.” Minnesota 
Journal of Education, 25:109, N 1944. 

“Tires, Gasoline, and 

Buses.” School Executive, 63:28-30, Je 

1944, 

“Log Cabin School.” Parents’ 

Magazine, 19:106-8, D 1944. 


. Fine, B., “Better Schools for Farm Chil- 
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45. 


dren.” Country Gentleman, 114:18 § 


1944, 

Fite, D. H., “Rural Education After the 
War.” age Agsociation Quarterly, 
8:388-95, A 


g i 
46. Foster, F. C., “Mental Health in Rural 


47. 


49. 


51. 


52. 


57. 


61. 


conomics, 
. Haynie, P. D.,, 


. Kleinschmidt, L. 8., 


. Lee, Maurice A., 


yey Understanding the Child, 13: 

22-4, 

Freeman, R. 2c. and Bane, L., “Saving 
and Spending Patterns of the Same 
Rural Familities Over a 10-Year 
Period, 1933-42.” American Economic 
Review, 34:344-50, Je 1944. 


. Gillett, H. O., “In-Service Training for 


Rural Teachers.” eeentony School 
Journal, 45:72, O 1 

Harrison, R. W., *« Philosophy of Agricul- 
tural Adjustment with Particular Ref- 
erence to the gg noe ” Journal of 
Farm E 26 :448-60, Ag 1944. 

“Rural Elementary 
Schoolhouse.” American School Board 
Journal, 109:37-8, N 1944. 

Herrick, V. E., “Workshops for Teach- 
ers in Rural Communities.” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 45:132-5, N 1944. 

Keesecker, W. W., “Wartime Legislative 
Action Relating to the Transportation 
of School Children.” Education for 
Victory, 2:12-13, Ap 3, 1944. 

“How Can Better 

Rural Health Be’ ee Rural 

Sociology, 9 :21-7, Mr 1944, 

“tisteovtnn the Read- 
ing of the Negro Rural Teacher in the 
South.” THe JourNaL or Necro Epv- 
CATION, 13:47-56, Winter Number 1944. 

Leevy, J. Roy, “A Plan for Improving 
Supervision of Rural Secondary 
pg ne The Nation’s Schoois, 33: 


a 1944. 
. Lincoln, M. D., “Building the Future of 


Rural America:” address at White 
House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion: excerpts Education for Victory, 
3:3-6, O 20, 1944; National Education 
Association Journal, 33:213-14, D 


1944, 
Miller, C. F., “Twelve Steps in Planning 
a ao Nation’s Schools. 33:40-41, 
r 


. Morphet, E. L., and Meadows, A. R., 


“Administration of School Transpor- 
tation.” Educational Research Bulle- 
tin, 14:180-5, Ap 1944. 

M. B, “Education for Better 
Rural Living. » Agricultural Education 
Magazine, 17:63, O 1944. 


. Morrison, J. C., “New York Studies Its 


Rural Youth.” Educational Forum, 
8:253-9, Mr 1944. 

“New York State Services to Rural 
Schools.” Education for Victory, 3: 
11-12, O 20, 1944. 


62. “Post-War Education Plant Policies.” 


Education for Victory, 2:9-10, Ja 20, 
1944, 
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63. Potterf, R. M., “Public Library Service 
to Rural Schools in a County of Re- 
gional Library System.” Library Jour- 
nal, 69:746-8, S 15, 1944. 

64. Rex, ,, “Towa Farm Women Read and 
Evaluate Books.” Library Journal, 69: 
291-3, Ap 1, 1944. 

65. Robinson, Ww. M., “How Shall We Pre- 
pare Teachers for Our Rural Schools?” 
Education for Victory, 3:11-12, N 3, 


66. “Rural Reorganization: Some Principles 
in Planning.” Times Educational Sup- 
plement, 1529:405, Ag 19, 1944. 

67. “Rural School Administrators Mobilize.” 
School Executive, 64:45-6, O 1944. 

68. “School Consolidation Beaten.” Rural 
New-Yorker, 103:442, O 1944. 

69. Schuler, E. A., “Suggestions for Rural 
Sociological Research Under Wartime 
Restrictions on Travel.”: Rural Sociol- 
ogy, 9:59-62, Mr 1944. 

70. Soper, Wayne, chairman, “Finance and 
Business Administration.” Review of 
Educational Research, 14:129-96, Ap” 


1944, 

71. Studebaker, J. W., “Better Rural Educa- 
tional Opportunities—A National 
Need.” Education for Victory, 3:6-7, 
O 20, 1944. 

72. Thomas, F. G., “Realism in Rural Life.” 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
51:80-3, My 1944. 

73. “Tire Shortage Imperils School Trans- 
portation.” Education for Victory, 2: 
7, Ja 20, 1944. 


74. “U.S. Office of Education Begins Trans- 
portation Study.” Education for Vic- 
tory, 2:22, My 20, 1944. 

75. Velie, D., “Rural Teacher Shortage.” 
American School Board Journal, 109: 
15, Ag 1944. 

76. Wheeler, Marion, Rural Health and 
Medical Care, a Selected List of Ref- 
erences. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library. Ap 1944. 

77. Williams, Marguerite T., “Geography 
Teaching and the Rural Teacher. ” THE 
JouRNAL oF Necro Epucation, 13:113- 
15, Winter Number, 1944. 

78. “Wisconsin Committee Recites Prob- 
lems of Rural High Schools.” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, 109:65, N 


1944. 
79. White House Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation: 
“Announcement”—N.E.A. Journal 33: 
170, O 1944 
“District School”—Survey 80:290, O 


1944 

“Forgotten Children”—Newsweek 24: 
86, O 16, 1944 

“Opening Session—Oct. 4, 1944’”— 
School and Society, 60:229, O 7, 1944 

“Report Relations”—Time, 44:52, O 16, 


1944 
“Some Highlights - the Meetings’— 
Education for Victory, 3:1, 0 20; 
9-10, N 3, 1944 
“White House Conference on Rural 
— L.A. Journal, 33:189, 
1 


Section C: A Remedial Reading Clinic Workshop 
GEO. H. WALKER, JR. 


OUISIANA OFFERS FERTILE GROUND 
FOR VARIED AND INTERESTING EX- 
PERIMENTATION, not commonly offered 
by other states in the Union, because 
of a certain uniqueness which comes 
as a result of its origin, mores, and 
speech patterns, all bearing some evi- 
dences of Creole or some other foreign 
extraction. 

With certain sections speaking 
Creole dialect, which may be either a 
French dialect or a Spanish dialect, 
there are certain resultant characteris- 
tic differences in the speech pattern, 
which perhaps serve to inculcate cer- 
tain dialectal usages over and above 
the acquisition of a replete English vo- 
cabulary necessary to adequate ex- 
pression and which facilitates, to a 


great degree, the development of rapid 
and meaningful reading. 

Southern University’s reading pro- 
gram is therapeutic as well as prophy- 
lactic, in that there is a remedial read- 
ing program for pre-service teachers, 
in-service teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors; while on the other hand 
there is the coordinated reading pro- 
gram which teaches the theory of 
reading to pre-service elementary 
teachers in the college classroom, 
gives demonstrations of the applica- 
tions of the reading theory at the 
University Training School and then 
uses the college classroom for the pur- 
pose of integration through a discus- 
sion of the practicability of methods 
employed as well as a recognition and 
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consideration of the educational and 
psychological principles involved in 
each demonstration. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR INTEGRATION OF 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By virtue of the fact that certain 
students with reading disabilities were 
unable to meet the regular Remedial 
Reading Class offered during the 
Spring Semester, because of schedule 
difficulties, we were able to bring them 
to the Clinic-Workshop as “clinical 
patients” during the three months of 
the Summer Session of 1944, while on 
the other hand there were in-service 
teachers and principals interested in 
learning to improve reading ability in 
the individual and also to improve the 
reading program of their respective 
schools in general; the latter group 
came in as “student clinicians.” 

The in-service teachers and prin- 
cipals serving as “student-clinicians” 
came to us with differing kinds and 
degrees of experience with reading 
programs, but none came with any 
previous training in Remedial Read- 
ing Techniques; so the chance to learn 
Remedial Reading Techniques and to 
make application of them when need 
indicated, came almost simultane- 
ously. 

The organizational set-up was of a 
three-fold nature which allowed the 
persons working for three hours of col- 
lege credit to be “student-clinicians” 
and work with the two or three “clin- 
ical patients” assigned to each “clini- 
cian” at the beginning of the “clinic- 
workshop.” These “patients” were to 
remain in the “clinician’s” charge un- 
til the three months were up. 

The “clinical patients” were there 
trying to satisfy the requirements of 
the University by improving their 
general reading ability to the extent 
of being able to pass a standardized 
reading test for college students and 
would receive no college credit for 
their work since they were being bene- 
fitted individually. 

There was a third group concerned, 
known as the “scholarship group,” who 


came to us through funds appropriated 
by the Louisiana State Department 
of Education, to do research that 
would aid the “clinicians” in meeting 
the individual needs of their patients. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES EMPLOYED 


The remedial reading students were 
culled from the statistical data of the 
Testing Program of the University, 
under the supervision of Dr. Reid E. 
Jackson,’ and those failing to pass a 
standardized reading test were in- 
structed to enroll in a non-credit 
remedial reading class. 

From the University’s testing pro- 
gram we got the following data about 
each individual; the IQ as indicated 
from the results of the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test of Mental Ability; 
the percentile rank on the Nelson- 
Denny Silent Reading Test, and the 
raw score on the Jowa High School 
Content Examination. 

The above-mentioned data were 
written in the Hxaminer’s Reading 
Diagnostic Record for High School 
and College Students by Ruth Strang, 
and each patient’s Diagnostic Record 
was turned over to his or her clinician, 
who, in turn, interviewed each of the 
patients. A summary of the findings, 
with recommendations, were written 
up after each interview in acceptable 
form in the Diagnostic Record. 

From the time the interview was 
completed, thus filling out the Diag- 
nostic Record, a complete record was 
kept by each clinician for each patient 
under his or her supervision, which in- 
cluded every technique and exercise 
employed in connection with the pa- 
tient, supplemented by the: written 
opinion of the patient’s progress or 
lack of progress. This, without a 
doubt, made for good case studies. 

The clinician and patient partici- 
pated in the first interview. From this 
interview it was hoped that the clini- 
cian would get as much information 
as possible to supplement the Auto- 


*A member of the Division of Education 
and the Head of the Southern University 
Testing Program. 
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biographical Sketch of the patient’s 
reading history. The second interview 
included the director of the clinic- 
workshop and the clinician and his 
patient. This interview was held to 
clarify certain points of interest to the 
clinician and the director as shown 
from the Diagnostic Record which 
may prove revealing and helpful in 
diagnosing the weaknesses of the pa- 
tient, 

The Bett’s Telebinocular was used 
to test the visual acuity of each pa- 
tient, in order to eliminate the visual 
factor as a probable cause of reading 
disability. 

The director explained to the group 
during the first week, the importance 
of reading in thought units, in a left- 
to-right progression that is rhythmical 
and smooth. Demonstrations were 
given showing the relative unimpor- 
tance of reading non-essential words 
since the meaning of the passage will 
be the same without the inclusion of 
them. Mirrors and peep-holes were 
used to study eye-movements. 

Patients were advised to read news- 
papers in order to unlearn word-for- 
word patterns of reading by letting the 
eyes sweep from the left edge of the 
column to the right edge and at the 
completion of each paragraph to ask 
themselves just what the paragraph, 
that they have just read, said. 

Each clinician was warned to guard 
against finger-pointing, excessive head 
movement, and vocalization, as any 
one of the habits will contribute to 
slow reading. Also, the clinicians were 
advised to give to their patients, at 
different intervals, some oral reading, 
in order to check on the reversal tend- 
ency as well as the substitution and 
omission tendencies which tend to re- 
duce comprehension. 

Each Friday, the clinicians came 
together to have a round-table discus- 
sion of the problems encountered dur- 
ing the week and the workable tech- 
niques employed. This thinking to- 
gether on common problems proved 
most helpful and made the knowledge 
of each the common property of all. 


The scholarship group played a sig- 
nificant part in supplying the clini- 
cians with helpful information on the 
following phases of research: Func- 
tional Study Techniques; Speech Dis- 
abilities; Vocabulary Building Tech- 
niques; and Improvement of Reading 
Rate and Comprehension. 

One patient had a speech defect 
that may or may not have been con- 
tributory to her reading disability. 
Treatment was given her in order to 
remedy her speech defect through one 
of the scholarship students who hap- 
pened to be a speech major. By work- 
ing under the supervision of Dr. W. 
H. Pipes,” this patient was helped very 
much, 

The Iowa Silent Reading Test was 
given to diagnose the weaknesses of 
separate reading skills and each clini- 
cian worked out exercises and tech- 
niques to improve the individual read- 
ing skills in which weaknesses were 
found in his respective patient. 

Flash recognition cards and timed 
reading lessons were used to increase 
reading rate. Two kinds of timed 
reading were used: one of which 
caused the student to compete with 
himself, and the other in which he 
competed with the other members of 
the group. 

Comprehension was tested by ques- 
tions following each timed reading and 
exercises were given in defining words 
in context. Those patients who were 
very low in vocabulary played 
“Solitaire” with vocabulary cards 
made up of unfamiliar words. Further, 
exercises were worked out which gave 
training in paragraph comprehension 
and the identification of topic sen- 
tences. 

At the end of the three months of 
Summer School, the Nelson-Denny 
Silent Reading Test was given in or- 
der to determine the improvement in 
general reading ability as seen in re- 
ao Se to the beginning percentile 
rank, 


*Head of the Division of English at 
Southern University. 
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THE ReEsvutts or DIAGNOSIS 
AND TESTING 


The Betts’ Telebinocular revealed a 
range in binocular vision from 20/15 
to 20/60 in five of the twenty-three 
patients tested, and these five were 
recommended to see an oculist for 
further examination and treatment. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Test, given 
in July, revealed the fact that the 
entire group was relatively weak in 
word-meaning and paragraph-mean- 
ing. 

The reading rate of the patients 
ranged from 111 words per minute to 
267 words per minute, as indicated by 
the rate section of the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test. 

The following are the beginning and 
the ending raw scores for each of the 
twenty-three patients on the Nelson- 
Denny Reading Test. 


Patient Starting End . 
No. Score Score Gains 


1 60 73 13 
2 40 88 48 
3 28 104 76 
4 42 109 57 
5* 36 
6 29 43 14 
7 65 74 9 
8 25 96 71 
9 28 91 63 
10 56 104 48 
11 41 111 70 
12 23 104 81 
13 59 119 60 
14 29 90 61 
15 24 41 17 
16 37 70 33 
17 40 53 13 
18 43 101 58 
19 61 99 38 
20* 35 
21 55 85 30 
22 19 80 51 
23 63 85 22 


* These two patients were not present at the 
opening of the Clinic-Workshop and Rg came 
some other testing prog 
Seelioen Students. 





Of the twenty-three clinical patients 
enrolled in the clinic-workshop, only 
five failed to pass the Nelson-Denny 
Silent Reading Test at the 50th per- 


centile rank for college freshmen. 


There were six patients who passed 
at the freshman college 50th percentile 
rank with the following scores: 70, 73, 
74, 80, 85, and 85 respectively. 

There were three patients who 
passed at the sophomore college 50th 
percentile rank with the following 
scores: 88, 90, and 91 respectively. 

Further, there were nine patients 
who passed at the senior college 50th 
percentile rank with the following 
scores: 96, 99, 101, 104, 104, 104, 111, 
109, and 119 respectively. 

The personnel concerned felt that 
the gains were good due to the slow 
start to which the clinic-workshop 
got off, caused by the late closing of 
some of the parish schools, Further, it 
was the belief of all concerned in the 
clinic-workshop that the small num- 
ber of failures would have been 
smaller had everybody started to work 
during the initial weeks of the work- 
shop, because, then, we could have 
spent the closing weeks of the clinic- 
workshop with the remaining five pa- 
tients and in all probability something 
could have been done to improve their 
general reading ability; granted that 
their mental equipment is sufficient. 

Certain of the clinicians stated that 
they firmly believed that their gen- 
eral reading ability was improved 
through the work entailed in preparing 
exercises for their patients. Two cases 
will be cited in which clinicians im- 
proved in general reading ability as 
is shown by the results of the Nelson- 
Denny Silent Reading Test, which 
clinicians insisted on taking, along 
with their patients. For instance, one 
clinician made a starting raw score of 
76, which is the 50th percentile for 
college freshmen and when tested at 
the end of the clinic-workshop made 
a raw score of 104, which is the 50th 
percentile for college seniors. Also, an- 
other clinician, who is principal of one 
of the parish schools, took the first 
test and made a raw score below the 
50th percentile for college freshmen, 
and on the last test he made a raw 
score of 119, which is the 50th percen- 


tile rank for college seniors. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This reading experiment in the in- 
tegration of theory with practice has 
many and varied implications among 
which are the following: 

1. Interest is much more acute when 
the situation offers a challenge through 
the encounter of a problem situation 
and the results can be measured by 
some standard measure. 

2. The clinicians’ gains in general 
reading ability, in such an experiment 
as this, are significant from the view- 
point of Organismic Psychology (the 
“whole” individual benefits from his 
every experience, irrespective of the 
emphasis) to say nothing of the trans- 
fer of training. 


Consistent’ with the belief that the 
workshop is an effective way to have 
wholesome educative experiences in 
the theory and practice of remedial 
reading; and that the artificiality char- 
acteristic of many classroom situations 
never persists in the workshop of this 
nature just described, because the need 
for the activities in which the indi- 
vidual indulges are most real, genuine, 
and necessary to his way of thinking, 
I recommend a continuation and ex- 
tension of the Remedial Reading 
Clinic-Workshop for pre-service and 
in-service teachers in the Summer 
School set-up of our Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 


Section D: Teacher Training in the British Colonies 
C. M. CATTERNS 


EACHERS IN BRITISH COLONIAL TER- 

RITORIES are essentially community 
leaders, Their task is wider and more 
difficult than that of teachers in Brit- 
ain or the U.S.A., for they must not 
only demonstrate how community life 
can be improved by the application of 
Western research and knowledge, but, 
equally important, they must preserve 
the special characteristics and talents 
of the people they teach and reassure 
them that these are valuable under the 
unsettling impact of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

Though numbers of European teach- 
ers serve on the staff of the British 
Colonial Education Service and of the 
Missions which closely cooperate with 
it, the vast majority of teachers are 
necessarily drawn from the colonial 
peoples themselves, Junior education, 
and a godd deal of secondary educa- 
tion too, is carried on in the vernacu- 
lar speech that is familiar to the chil- 
dren, There is a bewildering variety 
of languages. In the Melanesian 
Islands of the Pacific, such as New 
Guinea and the Solomons, groups liv- 
ing a few miles apart cannot under~ 


stand one another’s talk and, in West 
Africa alone, there are forty main lan- 
guages with innumerable variants in 
dialect. 

Many different stages of develop- 
ment must be provided for. In some 
colonies there is a basis of ancient 
civilization on which teachers can 
build, as in Ceylon, Malaya and the 
Polynesian islands of the Pacific, such 
as Fiji. In Ceylon there is a flourish- 
ing university, and local self-govern- 
ment has developed to the point where 
there are local education committees 
in each district; in Fiji over 90 per 
cent of the population is both Chris- 
tian and literate. Progress is inevitably 
slower, however, in many parts of Af- 
rica, and in Africa and in Melanesia, 
where _ slave-raiding, cannibalism, 
head-hunting and whole-hearted be- 
lief in magic were still widespread in 
the first quarter of the present century 
and where economic life was corre- 
spondingly backward. 

Such customs need time to grow 
out and can only gradually be re- 
placed by something better. In the 
West Indies, the people are the de- 
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scendants of slaves transported from 
West Africa who have, unfortunately, 
lost the local community organization 
which is such a useful framework for 
education in Africa. 

Most teachers work in rural com- 
munities, for two-thirds of the people 
in the British colonies live in tropical 
and sub-tropical areas where minerals 
are seldom important and where most 
of the people live by agriculture. In 
many of these, the first necessity is 
to raise the subsistence level. The 
people need to learn better methods of 
agriculture and how to control the 
pests that threaten their cattle and 
crops. Their own health, too, needs 
improvement. They have to be con- 
verted to the advantages of a more 
varied and healthy diet, of a pure 
water supply, and of homes provided 
with proper ventilation and sanitary 
arrangements. 

In some areas they have skills in 
arts and crafts, built up through the 
centuries, which are in some danger of 
being ousted by modern mechanized 
products; the need is to foster them 
and adapt them to present day re- 
quirements. They often have a heri- 
tage of music and folk-lore that. the 
world can ill afford to lose, The schools 
must demonstrate necessary change 
and preservation and win, in these, 
the cooperation of both parents and 
children. 

Consequently, the training of teach- 
ers in the British colonies is becoming 
increasingly a training for practical 
leadership, in which the Education 
Department works hand in hand with 
those of Health and Agriculture. For 
instance, Prince of Wales College, 
Achimota, Gold Coast, where teacher 
training for both men and women fol- 
lows a full secondary school course 
on the same campus, runs two farms 
—one at the college and another 70 
miles inland, where soils and climatic 
conditions are different. It has a model 
village in which the building of prop- 
erly ventilated houses, the best ways 
of securing a pure water supply and 
the construction of hygenic sanitary 


arrangements can be demonstrated. 
There is a Ceramics Department 
which has experimented with local 
clays and now shows how they can be 
used to make household crockery, 
sanitary appliances and tiles for roof- 
ing. There are spinning and weaving 
sheds where students learn to use the 
best methods and designs available. 
Similar work for East Africa goes on 
at Makerere College, Uganda. 

In another British West African 
territory—Southern Nigeria—training 
courses for teachers who already have 
some experience are given at the ex- 
perimental stations of the Department 
of Agriculture. Students spend a 
whole cropping season working on the 
farms attached to these stations, and 
also follow the experimental work so 
that they understand the reasons for 
the advice given to them. 

In East Africa, teachers’ training 
courses are also given at the Demon- 
stration Center for Rural Reconstruc- 
tion work at Ajeluk, Uganda, and at 
the Agricultural Training School at 
Mpwapa, Tanganyika, while two simi- 
lar centers are soon to be opened at 
Kenya. At Ajeluk, a five year pro- 
gram has. included the projects of 
building a village hall, a school, a dis- 
pensary, the re-building and re-siting 
of houses, improvements of water sup- 
ply, scientific tree planting and pro- 
vision of grazing for cattle. Pre-natal 
and child welfare clinics are to be 
attached to the dispensary. 

At Kabete, in Kenya, Zomba in Ny- 
asaland, and Munali in Northern 
Rhodesia, “Jeanes” training schools 
have been very successful. This sys- 
tem is adapted from one found useful 
in Negro villages in Southern U.S.A. 
and its introduction into East Africa 
followed the visit of the Phelps-Stokes 
Commission in 1923. The schools 
themselves are run on the lines of a 
model village. Married teachers are 
chosen for training, and while the hus- 
band studies village improvements in 
agriculture, housing and sanitation, his 
wife learns the elements of child wel- 
fare, the principles of nutrition, dairy 
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work or some equivalent. At Zomba, 
shorter courses are taken by chiefs and 
their wives at their own request and 
by school supervisors. 

The results are seen in.the village 
schools which are increasingly becom- 
ing community centers where, in ad- 
dition to the inevitable reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, children learn to 
grow their own crops, to follow simple 
health rules, to build better houses, 
to dig and cement wells and to use 
their skill in crafts in new ways. The 
girls are taught to cook more varied 
dishes and to look after children more 
adequately. African music, dramatic 
ability and folk-lore are encouraged. 
When successful results are demon- 
strated in the villages for all to see, the 
adults become more interested and 
the school becomes a center of adult, 
as well as of child education. The work 
can readily be carried on in the spirit 
of tribal cooperation to which the 
people are already accustomed and 
can readily be helped by local officials 
of the education, health and agricul- 
tural departments. 

The same process of education for 
the environment has been developing 
even in more advanced Ceylon and 
Malaya. In Ceylon, a type of rural 
school, new to the island, was opened 
in 1932. Subjects are grouped under 
the headings of Health, Study of the 
Locality, Occupations, Literature and 
the Arts. The first half of the school 
day is spent in practical work out-of- 
doors, the second half on class-room 
work based on the morning’s experi- 
ences. The success of this experiment 
led to the establishment of a new 
teachers’ training center in 1934 and, 
by 1940, over 250 schools of this type 
were at work. One has devised a five- 
year local developments plan; at an- 
other, a whole village turned out to 
plough the experimental field. 

In Malaya, before the Japanese 
occupation, teachers were trained to 
run school gardens, producing vege- 
tables and materials for local crafts. 
Almost all schools had them, At Sul- 
tan Idris Training College, all teachers 


were instructed in the simple crafts, 
such as basket and mat making, while 
specialists took more technical courses 
in smithing, block-printing, concrete- 
casting, and so forth. Some were sent 
for a year’s course to Sudans School of 
Agriculture. j 

The entire sum raised by taxation in 
the British colonies is always spent 
for the development of the territory 
concerned; but many need outside help 
if adequate educational facilities are 
to exist. One of the objects of the 
British Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1940 is to help educa- 
tional progress in the poorer colonies 
by grants to approved schemes from 
the British tax-payer. 

For example, grants totalling £55,- 
000 ($220,000) with the emphasis on 
teacher training, and better buildings, 
have recently been made to education 
in Jamaica, where a long series of dif- 
ficulties in the economic life of the 
island have restricted the funds lo- 
cally available for education. Other 
recent grants go to Kenya for the es- 
tablishment of two new Agricultural 
Training Schools to which teachers’ 
training centers are to be attached; 
to Gambia for a development scheme 
which includes extended teacher 
training; to Zanzibar and Sierra Leone 
for the training of women teachers in 
particular, 

The task of providing adequate edu- 
cation for the 63,000,000 people in the 
British colonies is colossal. It is some- 
times complicated, as elsewhere, not 
only by the difficulty of providing 
funds but, also by the conservatism of 
some parents and teachers themselves. 
Tremendous strides forward have been 
made, however, in the last twenty 
years and a great deal of enthusiasm, 
British and Colonial, is going into edu- 
cation. 

When peace comes this enthusiasm 
will be increased by returning Service 
men and women who have been learn- 
ing new interests and skills through 
educational schemes during the war. 
Many of them will be recruited for the 
colonial education of the future. 











Section E: Chemistry in the Negro College Curriculum 
L. L. WOODS 


Purpose of Summary 
T THE BEGINNING OF THIS WAR THE 
ARMED SERVICES INITIATED A SYS- 
TEM OF COLLEGE TRAINING PROGRAMS 
in the various colleges for the prepa- 
ration of young men in the funda- 
mentals of science. So diverse were the 
regular college courses that the Army 
and the Navy were forced to set up 
their own standards even to the lab- 
oratory experiments to be given and 
the apparatus to be used. This situa- 
tion caused some consternation among 
educators, and there has been definite 
trend to recast the whole science cur- 
riculum, with the hope that by so 
doing non-essentials will be cut to a 
minimum and more time can be given 
to fundamentals and to the integra- 
tion of the sciences. 

This study was made to ascertain 
if there existed any homogeneity in 
the course offerings of the Negro Col- 
leges in Chemistry. Also, to determine, 
as far as possible from their public 
announcements, how nearly these col- 
leges conformed to some phases of the 
minimum standards for the profes- 
sional training of chemists as set up 
by the American Chemical Society. 


Results 


Thirty-eight college announcements 
were examined for course offerings in 
chemistry and the distribution break- 
down was as follows: 


Number of 

Course colleges 
General Chemistry 36 
Organic Chemistry 34 
Qualitative Inorganic Analysis 34 
Quantitative Inorganic Analysis 34 
Organic Preparations 6 
Qualitative Organic Analysis 10 
Advanced Organic Chemistry 10 
Physical Chemistry 25 
Physiological Chemistry (or Bio. 

Chem.) 15 
Inorganic Preparations 2 
Food Analysis 9 
Quantitative Organic Analysis 3 


Chemical Thermodynamics 
Colloidal Chemistry 

Advanced Physical Chemistry 
Advanced Inorganic Chemistry 
Advanced Quantitative Anslysis 
Water Analysis 

History of Chemistry 

Chemical Engineering 

Research in Chemistry 

No Chemistry as such 


It is obvious that most colleges give 
the standard courses in general chem- 
istry, Organic Chemistry, Qualitative 
Analysis and Quantitative Analysis. 
However, it is strange that only seven 
of the schools made it clear in their 
announcements that qualitative analy- 
sis is part of the first year of chemis- 
try. This is an indication that most 
of our institutions are still sticking to 
the now archaic system of the year of 
general chemistry. Here appears one 
instance where some revamping and 
change of teaching methods would 
save time and money. On the other 
hand, it was encouraging to note the 
number of colleges making a preferen- 
tial .classification of their first year 
students, which indicated that instruc- 
tors are not “lumping” all their stu- 
dents into one class regardless of back- 
ground and interest. 

Most colleges have realized that 
physical chemistry is essential, but 
too few colleges give advanced courses 
in physical chemistry or related 
courses in which a working knowledge 
of physical chemistry is necessary. 
This creates the suspicion that the 
work given in the physical chemistry 
itself should be greatly strengthened. 
In this connection it is well to be re- 
membered that a great deal of modern 
structural theories of organic chemis- 
try rely for their interpretation on a 
good understanding of physical chem- 
istry. 

Micro-chemistry appears to be non- 
existent in all but one or two Negro 
colleges, and it can probably be ex- 
plained by the fact that much special 
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apparatus is needed which cannot be 
used in other work. The cost element 
looms large in the Negro colleges 
where budgets are limited, but some 
means must be found to enable our 
colleges to offer work in such a fast 
developing and important segment of 
chemistry. 

A considerable number of schools 
list courses in chemical calculations 
but this study takes no consideration 
of this work as a course in chemistry; 
for material offered in such a course is 
the mathematical preparation for 
chemistry. Such a course deals with 
propositions which any well prepared 
student should be able to handle be- 
fore coming to college, and credit for 
such a course should not in any case 
apply toward a major in chemistry. 

There is only one Negro college 
which has been approved by the 
American Chemical Society for the 
professional training of chemists; how- 
ever, there are about four other col- 
leges whose physical equipment, cur- 
riculum, and teaching staff are of 
sufficient excellence that with a few 
changes they also should be able to 
obtain such approval. 

The one bright spot of this whole 
situation lies in the fine training of 
the teaching Negro chemist. It is very 
rare, indeed, to find a college which has 
inadequately trained men. It is all too 
often the case that too few teachers are 
used in the department—thus over- 
worked, the program suffers and 
teacher incentive is stifled. 

A breakdown of the qualifications 
of the teaching chemists is as follows: 


Degree Number per cent 

Doctors 24 30.4% 

Masters 44 55.7% 

Bachelors 11 13.9% 
Total 79 


This study has revealed that the col- 
leges all conform fairly well in their 
offerings for the fundamental first 
three years of chemistry. Some in- 


stances of “overextension” are evident 
inasmuch as forty-four hours of chem- 
istry has been given as taught by one 
instructor. It is very evident that 
some institutions are using chemistry 
simply as a companion course and as 
a prerequisite for such students as 
home economics or premedical train- 
ing. Conversely, it is evident that some 
colleges have realized the fact that 
they have opportunity to develop a 
program which goes beyond giving 
bare essentials. This may be illustrated 
in the engineering chemistry course 
offered by one college, and by the fine 
research program of one of our larger 
universities. 

In the opinion of the author no 
article dealing with chemistry in the 
college curriculum would be complete 
without mentioning the fact that no 
formal] study is sufficient within itself. 
Chemistry must have strong support- 
ing courses for the chemistry itself to 
be really fruitful. Emphasis and still 
more emphasis must be given to com- 
panion courses in languages: German 
is still a tool which every good chemist 
must have and French or Russian are 
desirable. Physics is important and 
social sciences, such as economics, are 
not without definite value. 


Conclusions 


1. Methods of teaching elementary 
chemistry especially general chem- 
istry should be brought-up-to-date. 

2. More emphasis should be given 
theoretical chemistry. 

3. More colleges should realize the im- 
portance of obtaining “Acceptance” 
to give professional training to 
chemists, or they should ascertain 
what are minimum standards and 
work toward attaining them. 

4. As a profession, the Negro Chemist 
is well prepared, but he is over- 
worked. 

5. A new emphasis should be given to 
companion courses for the chem- 
istry major. 











Section F: Graduate Work in Selected White and Negro 
Institutions 


SIDNEY J. REEDY 


TTENTION TO GRADUATE AND PROFES- 
SIONAL STUDY IN NEGRO COLLEGES, 
which was given impetus by the Lloyd 
Gaines case, has been increasingly ac- 
centuated by many and varying at- 
tempts at equalizing opportunities for 
white and Negro persons in states 
maintaining dual school systems. In 
fact, the concern demonstrated by both 
white and Negro groups responsible 
for providing educational programs for 
Negroes has reached almost alarming 
proportions. The traditional question 
of the relative capability of members 
of the two groups to benefit by the 
pursuance of higher education has 
been subordinated to exigencies cre- 
ated by legal pressure. Consequently, 
the principal consideration actuating 
the formulation of policies and prac- 
tices for maintaining graduate and 
professional programs is the consti- 
tutionality of these policies. Obviously 
a certain amount of indefiniteness and 
even confusion attends the experimen- 
tal stages of any program, even one 
directed by clearly perceived and def- 
initely outlined policies. Programs 
which are the results of attempts to 
satisfy only legal requirements are 
characterized by not only quantitative 
deficiencies but also qualitative weak- 
nesses resulting from an attempt to 
compress a limited substantial content 
into a more limited structure. Any 
such effort to relate form to substance 
reveals problems that require contin- 
ued and vigorous study. The problem 
of formulating policies and determin- 
ing practices by which graduate and 
professional programs in Negro col- 
leges may be directed is one, there- 
fore, which offers countless opportuni- 
ties for research in social and cultural 
backgrounds, in legal requirements, in 
the formulation of objectives and in 
the determination of effective modes 
of instruction. 


Purpose of This Report 


It is the purpose of this report to 
present principles and practices fol- 
lowed by two groups of institutions 
maintaining graduate programs. Mem- 
ber institutions of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools that offer graduate instruction 
constitute the first group. Negro col- 
leges offering graduate instruction 
form the second group. A comparison 
of principles and practices followed by 
these two groups of institutions was 
made upon the assumption that the 
extensive and varied experiences of 
the first group had produced a degree 
of refinement that is lacking in the 
experimental programs of Negro insti- 
tutions. (It is obvious that exceptions 
to this observation must be admitted 
with respect to both groups of institu- 
tions.) Consequently, an adequate 
basis at least for initiating graduate 
programs in Negro institutions might 
be established by considering modes 
of attacking problems common to 
both groups of institutions. More- 
over, a point of departure in de- 
termining a basis for adapting 
and modifying practices found in 
white institutions to conditions pe- 
culiar to Negro institutions might be 
determined. It was further assumed 
that white institutions holding mem- 
bership in the North Central Associa- 
tion might be considered for compari- 
son with Negro institutions because 
of the relatively larger number of pub- 
licly controlled institutions in this 
association than in other regional as- 
sociations. This characteristic of the 
Association obviously indicates 4 
greater degree of similarity between 
its member institutions and the ma- 
jority of Negro institutions maintain- 
ing or attempting to initiate graduate 
programs, 
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Scope of the Study 


The Secretary of the North Central 
Association was requested to furnish a 
list of member institutions that main- 
tain graduate programs, which list 
comprised approximately ninety insti- 
tutions. Since twelve institutions were 
large universities whose size, aims and 
organization rendered them incompa- 
rable with the majority of Negro col- 
leges, these universities were not con- 
sidered in the present study. Twenty- 
four institutions failed to furnish data. 
Six which were reported as offering 
graduate instruction indicated that 
they had discontinued such instruc- 
tion. Seven were found to offer gradu- 
ate instruction in only special fields 
and under unusual conditions. Theol- 
ogy, physical education and music 
were the special fields. Mention of only 
a few exceptional practices will serve 
to indicate the unusual nature of pro- 
grams in other institutions. One col- 
lege admits a limited number of its 
graduates to advanced work; another 
offers graduate work in education to 
principals in the local school system 
only until they have earned the mas- 
ter’s degree. Another institution per- 
mits its students to pursue graduate 
work in science in its laboratories and 
to receive graduate degrees from other 
institutions. Consequently, forty-three 
institutions holding membership in the 
North Central Association supplied 
data that were employed in the pres- 
ent study. 

Five of eight Negro institutions re- 
ported by the United States Office of 
Education as offering graduate in- 
struction furnished data similar to 
those supplied by white institutions. 

The findings which followed were 
revealed by the data supplied by the 
two groups of institutions considered 
in the study. Modal practices are con- 
sidered as typical. 


Findings 
1. In both white and Negro institu- 


tions the maximum and minimum 
number of courses offered for grad- 


uate credit is determined by stu- 
dent demand, availability of teach- 
ers and library facilities, ease of 
administration and physical de- 
partmental equipment. 


. No definite regulation has been 


made in either group of institutions 
for determining what percentage of 
courses accepted for graduate credit 
must be of strictly graduate level. 
A fairly large group of institutions, 
however, provide that 50 per cent of 
such work be maintained only for 
graduate students. 


. The minimum number of semester 


hours of undergraduate work re- 
quired of persons of senior stand- 
ing as prerequisite to registration 
in courses offering graduate credit 
is 104 in white institutions, and 
116 in Negro institutions. Signifi- 
cant frequencies for other practices 
in white schools indicate that some 
institutions do not organize courses 
that yield both graduate and under- 
graduate credit. Other institutions 
admit all seniors who have com- 
pleted from six to fifteen hours in 
the subject field proposed for grad- 
uate study, the number of hours 
nae varying with the subject 
eld. 


. In both groups of institutions the 


maximum teaching load of persons 
giving graduate instruction is gen- 
erally twelve hours. Some white in- 
stitutions make no difference be- 
tween the teaching assignments of 
those offering graduate and those 
offering undergraduate instruction. 


. In neither group of institutions is 


there found a regulation concerning 
the relative proportion of a gradu- 
ate and undergraduate teaching 
which may be assigned. 


. No definite requirement was re- 


ported by either group of institu- 
tions with respect to the propor- 
tion of courses yielding graduate 
credit that are open to upperclass- 
men, A considerable number of 
white institutions state that two- 
thirds of such courses are open to 
both graduates and upperclassmen. 
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7. The minimum amount of prepara- 
tion required of teachers offering 
instruction on the graduate level is 
the doctor’s degree or its equivalent 
in both groups of institutions. 
White institutions also require 
teaching experience in the field of 
specialization. Some white institu- 
tions which assign graduate instruc- 
tion to persons holding the master’s 
degree with no additional training 
do so only until they are able to 
find qualified persons with the doc- 
tor’s degree. Another significant 
practice indicated by white insti- 
tutions is to require that, along 
with the doctorate, persons offering 
graduate instruction hold at least 
the rank of associate professor. 

8. In white institutions no difference 
is generally made between the 
amount of preparation required of 
those who conduct courses open 
only to graduate students and those 
whose courses may be elected by 
both graduate students and upper- 
classmen. Where such difference is 
made, the doctor’s degree is re- 


quired for the first group but not 
for the second. 

Differences made in Negro colleges 
between requirements for those who 
conduct courses open only to grad- 
uate students and requirements for 
those who teach both graduates and 
upperclassmen are made upon the 
basis of formal training approxi- 
mating the doctor’s degree or its 
equivalent. 

9. Most white institutions do not base 

the establishment of a graduate 
program in a department upon the 
size of the instructional staff of that 
department. In a significant number 
of these institutions, where size of 
staff does influence this practice, 
two instructors with the doctor’s 
degree or its equivalent are con- 
sidered a minimal initial staff. 
No specified number of teachers is 
required before a department may 
offer graduate instruction in the 
majority of Negro institutions. 
Where such a requirement is made, 
two persons with the doctor’s de- 
gree are required. 


Section G: Toward a Saner Philosophy of Business 
Education for Negroes 


RICHARD KIDD 


N ORDER TO HELP BUILD A SOUND 

BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 
AMONG NeGROES, our colleges must 
begin now to see the future business 
picture in its true perspective. The 
larger proportion of our colleges will 
have to make a complete about-face. 

In far too many instances our col- 
leges have been content to follow 
blindly traditional patterns of phi- 
losophy and objectives in business 
education. Not only have they fol- 
lowed in the same traditional path, 
but almost in every instance, our col- 
leges have aped the white man’s phi- 
losophy and curriculum objectives; the 
result being the forcing of our gradu- 
ates into overcrowded business areas, 


or into areas which have afforded little 
or no opportunity for the Negro col- 
lege graduate. 

A case in point is the training of 
more secretaries, stenographers, and 
business teachers than the business 
employment traffic could bear. During 
peace time, there was a maximum of 
one secretarial and teaching opening 
for every three secretaries and busi- 
ness teachers trained; during war time 
this picture is in reverse, but the war 
will come to an end, and the continual 
training of scores of secretaries and 
teachers for the same traditional areas 
will result in employment suicide for 
thousands of our graduates. 

Another case is the objective of most 
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of our institutions in putting too much 
stress on the training of mere book- 
keepers, which “bookkeepers” find 
themselves either unemployable or the 
fields overcrowded. The point, then, is 
that business subjects and individual 
curricula in the future must not be 
taught per se and without first analyz- 
ing the social, economic, and business 
needs for such training. Old areas must 
be re-explored and new possibilities 
and basic needs established. 

In the field of retail and service 
business, for instance, the position of 
the Negro is a precarious one. The 
1940 business census: shows that 
1,770,335 retail and service businesses 
were operated in the United States 
with aggregate sales of $42,041,790,000. 
Of this total number of businesses, 
Negroes operated only 29,827 (1.6% 
of the total number of establishments 
in the United States) ; these businesses 
made sales aggregating $7,466,000 
(.17%—less than one per cent of the 
total sales for the country). 

The fact that the purchasing power 
of the Negro is estimated to be two 
billion dollars a year? is evidence that 
Negroes should be reporting opera- 
tion far better than one point six per 
cent. And the situation in other busi- 
ness areas is comparable. In each of 
twelve Southern cities only 5 per cent 
of Negroes ten years old and older 
were gainfully employed in business 
against 26.7 per cent whites in the 
same instances.* In cities like Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
and New York, the situation is in quite 
& similar state. 

Negroes complain that Negro busi- 
hess men are discourteous and ineffi- 
cient. Negro business men lack capital 





*US. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Retail Trade, 1939, p. 141. 

*Eugene Kinckle Jones, ‘Purchasing 
Power of Negroes in United States Esti- 
mated at Two Billion Dollars,” Domestic 
Commerce, US. Dept. of Commerce, Vol. 
XV, Washington: January 10, 1935, No. 1, 


p. 1. 

*Paul K. Edwards, “Need and Education 
of Negro Business Men,” JouRNAL or NEcRO 
Epucation, 4:71, Ja 1935. 


outlay to get established and keep 
going through the initial years of the 
venture. These business men also lack 
training in business methods of organi- 
zation and operation; lack experience; 
lack methods of purchasing and sell- 
ing; advertising; lack efficient meth- 
ods and techniques of treating with 
their customers and clients. 

The indictments, while against 
Negro business men, are in truth in- 
dictments against the Negro college. 
The Negro colleges have failed to train 
efficient business men; they have given 
no encouragement to the men who are 
trying to carry on business among 
Negroes. 

In an article by T. Arnold Hill* it 
is pointed out clearly that Negro col- 
leges have considered vocational train- 
ing from the standpoint of how much 
and where certain courses might be 
slipped into the school system without 
disturbing the time-honored educa- 
tional pattern. 

In studying the philosophy govern- 
ing their courses in business education, 
it is discovered that only four out of 
the seventeen colleges studied® have as 
one of their main objectives training 
for business operation. By further ex- 
amining their catalogues, there seems 
to be no definite concentration of the 
necessary courses and facilities for 
this type of occupation. There is a 
high degree of non-specialization in 
business education among the seven- 
teen colleges. 

Another point which should be indi- 
cated is the duplication of courses and 
curricula within cities, adjoining cit- 
ies, and within states. V. V. Oak® finds 
there are three schools in Virginia of- 
fering majors in curricula which are 
almost identical; three schools in At- 
lanta, Georgia offering duplicate cur- 


*T. Arnold Hill, “Educating and Guiding 
Negro Youth for Occupational Efficiency,” 
JOURNAL OF Necro Epucation, 4:23, Ja 1935. 

* Richard Kidd, Training for Small Busi- 
ness Operation Offered in Negro Colleges 
(Unpublished), 1938. 

*V. V. Oak, “Evaluation of Business Cur- 
ricula in Negro Colleges,” JourNaL or Ne- 
cro Epucation, 7:19ff., Ja 1938. 
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ricula and courses. Another school in 
Atlanta not mentioned in the Oak 
study is Morris Brown College offer- 
ing two curricula; one in stenography 
and the other in preparation for busi- 
ness teaching. Since Oak’s study was 
made, St. Paul Polytechnic Institute 
in Virginia has developed a four-year 
curriculum in business. In North Caro- 
lina, A. and T. College and North 
Carolina State College both offer busi- 
ness curricula. The duplication of phi- 
losophy, objectives and curricular 
offerings overtaxes budgets and facili- 
ties, and spreads all too thinly the 
energies and qualifications of person- 
nel for carrying on such an expansive 
program. Much better training and 
placement of students could be ef- 
fected if the schools were not in direct 
competition with each other. 

The years immediately following 
the close of the war will find our edu- 
cational systems badly in need of re- 
pair in order to meet the social, eco- 
nomic, and business changes resulting 
from the war and problems and situa- 
tions incident to the war. These 
changes and problems cannot be met 
by the mere adding or dropping of 
courses or of just changing the cata- 
logue titles and descriptions. The 
whole organization of our business de- 
partments must undergo a scientific 
and time-changing overhauling on the 
basis of an interpretation of facts and 
analysis of our philosophy and organi- 
zation objectives. We cannot wait 
until the war ends to begin scrapping 
and adding, but must begin now to 
take stock and reorganize. 

Following are some recommenda- 
tions which it would seem necessary to 
consider in effecting a desirable re- 
organization and continuation of our 
business departments. 

(1) That Negro colleges discontinue 
the practice of blindly following a cur- 
riculum pattern set up in white col- 
leges and concentrate on a saner phi- 
losophy of business education; that 
their objectives be based on the needs 
and potentialities of Negroes in the 
field of business. 


(2) That specialization in retail and 
service business be established through 
courses which fit the Negro for opera- 
tion of his concern, rather than give 
him a vague and inadequate knowl- 
edge of too many meaningless courses; 
that courses be offered in business 
organization and management; mer- 
chandising and marketing; principles 
of advertising; Negro Business Oppor- 
tunities; business ethics, retail book- 
keeping and accounting; salesman- 
ship, and business law and procedure. 

(3) That our colleges train for new 
business occupations, such as: cost, 
public, and general accountants; audi- 
tors; retail, wholesale, and depart- 
mental managers; buyers; advertising 
agents and managers; sales promotion 
personnel; cashiers; institutional ac- 
countants; comptrollers and bursars; 
entertainment managers and promot- 
ers. These types of positions are new 
and fertile fields for Negro college 
graduates, both men and women. 

(4) That Negro colleges avoid the 
wasteful duplication of curricula where 
these colleges are located in the same 
city or state or in closely adjoining 
states and areas. It is not uncommon 
for colleges to decide on certain areas 
of specialization within an institution. 
This type of curricula organization 
would lessen the cost of maintaining 
the business department and allow for 
specialization and strengthening in a 
limited area. Where schools are lo- 
cated in the same city or state, one 
school could very profitably offer only 
one curricula; another one or two cur- 
ricula, and still others abandoning 
their commercial curricula altogether 
instead of all the institutions spread- 
ing their programs thinly and expan- 
sively over three, four or five identical 
curricula. 

(5) That our colleges stop thinking 
defensively when sound criticisms of 
their work and programs are made, 
and begin to think constructively for 
the future betterment of their offer- 
ings. 

(6) That more rigid requirements 
for entrance into the various business 
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curricula be established; and that the 
standards of occupational competency 
be raised and maintained. 

(7) That Negro business depart- 
ments affiliate with the National Ne- 
gro Business League; that they coop- 
erate with the League in imparting 
information and ideas on Negro busi- 
ness to ‘their students; and in creating 
job opportunities and new fields of 
business activity. 

(8) That we encourage the organi- 
zation and utilization of local, state 
and national merchants’ associations 
for the purpose of group participation 
to “reduce operating costs . . . through 
cooperative buying, the standardiza- 
tion of goods and equipment, and 
group advertising.” 

(9) That every available source of 
information regarding the status of 
Negro business be given students re- 
garding the possibilities for success in 
business; that an analysis of success- 
ful businesses be made, as well as an 
analysis of failing businesses in an 
effort to improve the status of Negro 
trade. 

(10) That departments of business 
cooperate to the fullest extent with lo- 
cal merchants and other trade organi- 
zations in providing practical experi- 
ence in operating business units. It is 
further recommended that every avail- 
able means of experience be provided 
for students within campus facilities. 

(11) That there be set up at each 
institution or among groups of insti- 
tutions bureaus of business research 
into problems and job opportunities 
in business. It is only through scien- 
tific research and job analysis that a 
sound program of business education 
can be built. 

(12) That schools of business come 
together at some time each year for 
the discussion and study of Negro 
business problems and needs, and for 
projecting courseg and materials which 
will better suit the students who will 
ultimately become business men and 
women. 


a Harris, The Negro as Capitalist, 
p. 178. 





(13 That colleges further encourage 
Negro business venture by actually 
participating in business operation— 
purchasing sites, building stores, and 
carrying on trade through their busi- 
ness departments and allowing their 
students to run these stores. 

(14) That colleges set up loan funds 
to aid graduates of the business de- 
partments to get established in a busi- 
ness of their choice. 

(15) That courses for local business 
men and women be conducted either 
on the campus or in the community, 
whichever is more desirable to the par- 
ticular situation. 

(16) That a cooperative program 
between employers and the schools in 
both pre-employment and in-service 
training for office workers and in the 
distributive occupations be developed. 
Educators and business men have for 
many years stood with their backs to 
each other, little comprehending the 
function of the other. In the years to 
come there must be a consciousness of 
the interdependence of education and 
business in their functions in our so- 
ciety and economy. 

(17) That we develop a more defi- 
nitely organized program of explora- 
tion, guidance, and counselling, 

(18) That a placement program co- 
operated in by agencies such as the 
United States Employment Service, 
Civil Service Commission, National 
Urban League, organized labor, and 
business. 

(19) That there be a liberalizing of 
commercial requirements to the extent 
that students be allowed to select 
courses and activities which will give 
them a broader background in cultural 
and allied areas of learning. 

(20) That business departments re- 
quire that teachers have more actual 
business experience. That less empha- 
sis be placed on traditional academic 
requirements in the field. Very few 
accountants and business technicians 
receive academic degrees beyond the 
bachelor’s degree. The cases where 
doctors’ degrees are earned in business 
are those who receive them in com- 
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mercial education or in the allied field 
of economics, Business is a technical 
and scientific field and as such re- 
quires the development of skills, prac- 
tices and methods of analysis which 
cannot be gotten from a book or from 


a lecture. Teachers should be required 


and encouraged to take leaves of ab- 
sence from their theoretical work and 
go out into actual working situations. 
Such an experience for teachers would 
contribute much more to their qualifi- 
cations as teachers than all the theory 
they could receive from schools. 


Section H: The Interracial Clinic 
GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES 


N ORDER TO INFORM AND STIMULATE 

LOCAL LEADERS to deal with racial 
tensions and conflict situations and to 
improve race relatiens in their com- 
munities a type of meeting has been 
developed by experiment somewhat 
different from the other approaches in 
dealing with race problems in the local 
community. It has been called “the 
interracial clinic” because it is based 
upon the theory that racial prejudice 
and hostile behavior patterns are so- 
cial ills. The clinic aims to deal with 
these ills; to diagnose the situation by 
analysis of the facts and thus enable 
the leaders of the community with the 
aid of outside consultants to discover 
effective remedies. 

The clinical approach is somewhat 
different from the type of meeting 
where lectures are given or forum dis- 
cussions are held with prominent 
speakers and leaders. The approach is 
different also from the kind of meeting 
called to review or consider a typed 
or printed report of survey experts. 
The discussion and judgments of the 
clinic are based upon the community 
self-survey made by local leaders, with 
the aid of experts, who gather the facts 
about problems in their own communi- 
ties. They have a mutual interest and 
they should have some desire to take 
action. 

The clinic is to be regarded as the 
beginning rather than the end of a 
program of race relations. There 
should be definitely planned follow- 
up before the clinic adjourns. Inter- 
racial organization should be formed 
or revamped for that purpose. This 


outline of plans, procedures and 
methods that follows should be read 
and interpreted in the light of these 
considerations. 


The Purpose and First Step 

The General Purpose of the clinic 
is to assist the representative leaders 
of the religious, social, labor, business 
and civic agencies of the community 
in making a community self-study or 
survey of local situations, in sharing 
their knowledge and experience in 
dealing with interracial relations in 
such matters as employment, housing, 
leisure time activities, etc., and in com- 
ing to a consensus of judgment on what 
they can and should do to improve con- 
ditions. It is the beginning of a process 
aiming to end in social action. There 
should be some understanding at the 
start, however, of what may be ex- 
pected for carrying on after the clinic. 

To carry out this purpose, the clinic 
should aim: (1) To weigh the facts 
about each situation presented in the 
factual reports from the community 
self-survey; (2) to analyze the plans, 
programs and methods that have been 
used to deal with the problems; (3) 
to discuss and understand the current 
racial tensions and conflicts and their 
causes; (4) to inform and inspire lead- 
ers to take constructive action; (5) to 
arouse the interest and enlist the ac- 
tive support of new recruits to work 
in the cause; (6) to discover the best 
means of improvement and to revamp 
existing organized effort. 

The First Step in setting up the 


clinic is to secure the sponsorship of 
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a local council of churches, ministerial 
association, council of social agencies, 
interracial committee or commission, 
or a temporary committee of interested 
churchmen or other citizens. A few 
leaders from such religious, social or 
civic organizations should meet and 
decide whether or not their community 
needs such a clinic, ascertain their 
willingness to do the necessary pre- 
liminary work, and discover whether 
or not church leaders will be able to 
get the active cooperation of leaders 
of the social and civic organizations 
for the undertaking. 

With a favorable decision, a plan- 
ning committee should be set up with 
the most influential person available 
as chairman. This is of major impor- 
tance in setting up this committee. 
The chairman preferably should be a 
churchman around whom representa- 
tives of all interested organizations 
would rally. The members of this 
Committee should be key leaders from 
every constructive organization and 
agency that can be secured. Someone 
known to be experienced in com- 
munity organization and who under- 
stands the community self-survey 
methods should be invited to advise 


during these preliminary steps. 


Special Committees 

The planning committee should have 
small standing committees or chair- 
men to care for physical arrangements, 
the program, promotion, self-survey 
and research, summary and recom- 
mendations. These may be organized 
as follows: 

Self-Survey should have sections on 
each of the questions to be con- 
sidered by the clinic such as employ- 
ment, housing, health, leisure-time 
activities, community resources, etc. 
These sections combined may com- 
prise the committee to supervise the 
preparation and making of the “case 
reports” and the discussions described 
below. In some communities the self- 
survey has been put into the hands 
of the program committee. 

Program Committee at the outset 


should have a clear understanding 
with the Director or Consultant who is 
to give general direction for the clinic 
about invitations to those who will be 
asked to participate on the program as 
well as its organization and procedure. 
Mutual agreement should be sought 
at each step so as to keep the purpose 
and procedure unified. This request is 
not arbitrary but based upon experi- 
ence. Few people understand or will 
keep clearly in mind the distinction 
between this type of community clinic 
and types of conferences, institutes 
and conventions usually held. 

Meeting Place: One person or a 
small committee should follow this 
detail through. If sectional groups for 
discussion or several committees are 
to meet during the clinic suitable 
rooms should be arranged in the same 
building if possible. 

Housing and Food: To make ar- 
rangements for housing out-of-town 
delegates and for meals, etc. 

Publicity should be headed by some- 
one experienced in the use of ordinary 
publicity media—to handle newspaper, 
radio or other publicity about the 
meeting. Particular attention should 
be given to the plans for newspaper 
publicity of the sessions of the clinic. 
Editors and reporters should be seen 
before hand to avoid misunderstand- 
ing about the purpose. Invite owners, 
publishers, managing editors to serve 
on the planning committee wherever 
possible. They will be invaluable in 
guiding the public relations aspects of 
the clinic. Bear in mind, however, that 
the main purpose of the clinic is to 
orient group leaders. The general pub- 
lic is to be informed mainly in order 
to develop good will. 

Transportation Committee: To ar- 
range about transportation to and 
from the railroad station or the place. 
of meeting; to look into train and bus 
schedules, ete. 

Budget and Expenses: While inci- 
dental expenses may be cared for by 
registration fees of $1.00, underwriting 
should be secured if possible to pro- 
vide a budget to cover necessary travel 
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of out-of-town consultants, printing, 
etc. 

Record and Transcripts of Meeting: 
To provide stenographer, publication 
of proceedings, etc. 

Summary of Discussion made up of 
chairmen and selected members from 
the self-survey sub-committees to edit 
and report consensus of judgment and 
recommendations from different dis- 
cussion sections. 

The Invitation to the Clinic should 
be prepared and sent out to a selected 
list of representatives from all re- 
ligious, labor, civic, business and social 
work agencies in each community or 
city to be included in the clinic. The 
invitation should state the purpose and 
general nature of the program. Em- 
phasis should be placed upon the fact 
that the representatives themselves 
will study the racial problems affect- 
ing them in their own community and 
methods of dealing with them, as- 
sisted by outstanding resource leaders 
or consultants of experience. 

The fact should be stressed that at- 
tendance of “key people” is sought 
from the various Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Y.W.C.A.’s, Y.M. and Y.W.H.A.’s, la- 
bor organizations, business organiza- 
tions, social agencies, interracial com- 
mittees, etc. Public officials, especially 
heads of health, sanitary, police, 
schools and welfare departments, 
should be invited.? 

The invitation should be extended 
under the sponsorship of the organiza- 
tions which have become responsible 
for carrying through the clinic. The 
registration fee, the place of meeting, 
arrangements for meals (and lodging, 
if the conference is to last over night 
and there are to be out-of-town par- 
ticipants) should be clearly stated in 
headline style. 

Accompanying the invitation should 
be an outline giving the general plan 


S.. ~ method of recruiting “liaison lead- 

” from church groups given in “To End 

This Day of Strife,” published by the De- 

partment of Race Relations, 297 Fourth 

Ave., New York 10, New York. The method 
can be adapted to other organizations. 


for “case reports” and “discussion” in 
sectional groups. This should include 
also a series of questions and points on 
each of the topics such as housing, 
health, employment involving race re- 
lations that are to be discussed at the 
clinic, designed to assist those who will 
attend in finding out some facts for 
themselves. For the “case reports” on 
each question someone who has skill 
and experience in survey work should 
be called on to assist, but in all cases 
the community self-survey idea by 
local leaders should be maintained. 
These case reports should be made in 
writing for the clinic. 


The Clinic Budget and Program 


The clinic budget. should be ap- 
proved by the planning committee at 
an early date and provision made for 
its underwriting. In the past the major 
part of the expenses of clinics have 
been covered by a registration fee of 
$1.00 from each person attending. As 
the clinic requires only a few experts 
from a distance, the expenses of travel 
and entertainment need not be heavy. 
It should not be necessary to offer 
honoraria for such services. The plan- 
ning committee should utilize experts 
who are available from agencies of 
the home cities or nearby places and 
from state and national organizations 
or public agencies who can come at 
the expense of their organizations in 
whole or in part. 

The following items of expense, 
therefore, are suggestive only: 


Travel and entertainment for out-of- 
pompevlondideets si bs vices sis eenkes $110.00 

(This item may be larger if lead- 

ers are invited from long dis- 


tances) 
Mimeographing, postage, telephone, 
COM RIOIIE ii cibid bdo de 0 6. biccviclkiaitess 60.00 
Service charges and other expenses— 
(place of meeting, etc.) .......... 30.00 
Printing and publicity ............. 30.00 
Miscellaneous and contingent ....... 20.00 


If the clinic produces recommenda- 
tions or consensus of judgment and 
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excerpts from the case reports and dis- 
cussions which are to be printed 
or mimeographed, special provision 
should be made for this cost from 
delegates who wish copies, unless the 
clinic budget can provide for this ex- 
pense for all. 

The Program Arrangement should 
be based upon the idea that the clinic 
is to deal with race relations of the 
local community; that local problems 
must be settled largely by the people 
involved and that outside experts can 
help as consultants to inform and 
inspire local leaders to action. The 
clinic is to diagnose the racial-social 
ills of the community, to find remedies 
that can be constructively applied and 
to arouse leaders and groups to apply 
these remedies. 

General addresses of outstanding 
orators who may have expert knowl- 
edge of the problems but who will 
attract delegates is not a part of the 
plan. Local, state or national leaders 
noted for their grasp of the questions 
to be discussed are the personalities 
to advertise on the program. It is 
assumed that the chairman of the 
planning committee or others of that 
committee who have taken the lead in 
arranging the clinic are well-known 
because of their community connec- 
tions and that their names will be 
assurance to delegates that attendance 
will be fruitful. 

In general the program should not 
run more than five sessions such as 
the morning, afternoon and evening of 
one day, and morning, and afternoon 
of a second day. Usually only one 
topic should be undertaken for one 
session, Some of the most successful 
clinics in small cities have run only 
four sessions—one topic in the morn- 
ing, two in the afternoon and one in 
the evening. 

The usual arrangement for the first 
session is a registration period, fol- 
lowed by a short opening session of 
worship, a welcoming word from the 
mayor or some outstanding religious 
or social leader, and a clear state- 
ment of the purpose and procedure 
of the clinic. All this should not re- 


quire more than one hour. The time 
of each session is then divided be- 
tween “case reports” which should give 
the facts about the topic under con- 
sideration, the pointing up of the 
issues by some expert, and discus- 
— of possible prevention and reme- 
ies. 

After case reports have been made 
division of the clinic into sections of 
from thirty to forty each, if the at- 
tendance runs beyond fifty or sixty, 
gives better chance for a larger num- 
ber of individuals to share the discus- 
sion, One or more consultants may act 
as guides for these sectional groups. 
Some clinics reconvene at the close of 
the morning session for a worship ser- 
vice and some open with such a service. 
Experience has shown that no program 
should be attempted during the lunch- 
eon or dinner periods which are thus 
i for personal contacts and fellow- 
ship. 

Each session on each topic follows 
much the same outline with a time 
schedule written in the margin of the 
program. It is important to arrange for 
time at one or two sessions for re- 
ports by. the Summary Committee of 
the concensus of judgment or recom- 
mendations that have come out of 
preceding discussions. 

At the last session there should be 
some closing remarks by one or more 
of the consultants or local leaders who 
have had an active part in developing 
the clinic to point out how recom- 
mendations can now be applied. A 
“Who’s Who” at the end of the pub- 
lished program saves time in intro- 
ducing participants. 


Organization and Procedure of 
the Clinic 


‘The general plan is to have full dis- 
cussion of topics and to seek a con- 
sensus of judgment on what should be 
done. For each topic a definite amount 
of time on the program for case re- 
ports and for’ discussion should be 
allotted and published. Those making 
the case reports should put them into 
written statements to be presented by 
“case reporters” on each topic with 
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duplicates in advance for consultants. 
Each report should state the facts on: 
(1) the most pressing points in the 
situation in the community on the 
topic under consideration, e.g. housing, 
employment, etc., (2) what methods 
have been attempted to meet the 
situation, and (3) what results or lack 
of results have been obtained, Fol- 
lowing the case reports, there should 
be a thorough discussion of the infor- 
mation given in the reports and what 
should be done about the problems 
disclosed, 

The presiding officer of each gen- 
eral session is the chairman of the 
standing committee that has made the 
self-survey or some other chairman 
designated by the planning commit- 
tee. He will keep the time on each 
person who makes a case report and 
see that agreed limits are not overrun. 
This may seem a minor point but ex- 
perience has proved its importance. 

Each standing committee for each 
topic or the general planning commit- 
tee should have representatives from 
each of the cities participating in the 
clinic if there are more than one. Each 
standing committee and its chairman 
should meet and decide on the order 
and time limit for presentation of each 
case report. If the meeting is large 
enough to require sections, all sections 
will discuss the same topic during the 
time given on the program. 

The resource leader is a person with 
special knowledge and experience on 
the topic under discussion. He may be 
a local person or from some state or 
national public or private agency or 
institution. Those who participate in 
the discussion will be guided by the 
resource leader or leaders in charge 
who have the responsibility of guiding 
the discussion. The leaders will see 
that the facts, problems and methods 
presented by the case reporters are 
adequately discussed by his section 
and guard against the discussion run- 
ning into tangent questions, irrelevant 
issues, or racial problems in general. 

The case reporter is a representative 
from one of the participating com- 
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munities who is to present pertinent 
information, Each case reporter in the 
order arranged by each sub-committee 
will give a report for his community 
on problems, methods and results on 
the topic under consideration. The 
time of each case report should be 
brief and to the point so that all case 
reporters may get their facts presented 
and leave plenty of time for discus- 
sion. 

The success of the clinic depends 
upon these case reporters for the facts 
on the local problems, methods and 
results. These written statements 
should be given to the summary com- 
mittee and preserved for final sum- 
mary or reports in case of division 
into sections. 

It is very important that the chair- 
man and the secretary of each stand- 
ing committee prepare after discussion 
of a topic a summary and consensus 
of judgment or recommendations that 
have been adopted by the clinic or its 
sections and see that these reach the 
chairman or secretary of the Summary 
Committee. 

The Summary Committee whose 
names should be listed on the program 
should receive summaries from sec- 
tions or clinic sessions and prepare 
a preliminary report with any judg- 
ments or recommendations. proposed, 
which can be presented before the 
end of the last session. This report 
should be put into the hands of some 
group that will assume the task of 
editing it and of follow-up until re- 
sponsibility for action is accepted by 
responsible agencies. 


Consensus of Judgment or 
Recommendations of the Clinic 


The Interracial Clinic, although it is 
made up of leaders from different or- 
ganizations, has no authority for 
carrying its conclusions into action. 
Experience has shown that frequently 
resolutions that have no continuing 
executive organization to carry them © 
out are of little value. The strength 
of the clinic is that intelligent leaders 
from different racial groups are con- 
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nected with responsible, effective or- 
ganizations, public and private, of the 
community. They have come to a con- 
sensus of judgment as to the nature of 
the problems which they confront and 
some constructive things that can and 
should be done about them. These 
leaders are thus able and have some 
responsibility to see that their organi- 
zations give serious consideration to 
these proposals. The follow-up as men- 
tioned above should be turned over 
to some continuing group with au- 
thority to see that they are properly 
presented to the proper persons and 
organizations to secure their action. 
After the clinic, what? What has 
been decided should be done about 
employment? Why was this recom- 
mended? How can this be put into 
effect? Who will see that this is carried 
out? Similar questions should be asked 
and answered about other recom- 
mendations and decisions of the clinic. 
If there is not already an Inter- 
racial Commission or Council made 


up of. representatives from religious, 
social work, eivic, labor and industrial 
groups, then the clinic should vote on 
having one and authorize a continua- 
tion committee to foster it or author- 
ize the planning committee that set 
up the clinic to form it. 

By vote, also, the clinic should com- 
mit its recommendations into such 
hands for the final follow through. 

The clinic should result finally in at 
least five things for the majority of 
the leaders who attend and for inter- 
ested groups: (1) A better understand- 
ing of their local interracial problems; 
(2) increased zeal to do something 
about them; (3) knowledge of first 
steps to take following the clinic; (4) 
some agreement on certain things in an 
action program that may be carried 
out cooperatively, and (5) acceptance 
either by existing agencies in the com- 
munity or some new agency that 
should be organized for carrying out 
the recommendations of the clinic or 
parts of them. 


Section I: Honor Roll in Race Relations, 1944 
ETTA WEDGE 


ACH YEAR A NATIONWIDE POLL IS 

CONDUCTED BY THE SCHOMBURG 
CoutecTion of Negro Literature of 
The New York Public Library to de- 
termine the twelve Negroes (individu- 
als, organizations, or institutions), 
who have most distinguished them- 
selves during the year, and the six 
white persons (individuals, organiza- 
tions, or institutions), over the same 
period, who have done the most for 
the improvement of race relations “in 
terms of real democracy.” This is a 
feature of Negro History Week, which 
begins today. No attempt is made to 
rank the names. 

Dr. Reddick, who is Curator of the 
Schomburg Collection, said in the 
course of the announcement on Sun- 
day, February 11, 1945, that the ef- 
forts of those named “strengthen the 
foundations of national unity and lay 


a real basis for a cooperative world 
society.” 


Whites 


THE LATE WENDELL L. WILLKIE, for his cru- 
sade for minority rights. 

wmca, for presenting each Sunday “New 
World A-Coming,” the most forthright ra- 
dio dramatization of Negro life and race 
relations on the air today. 

SACHS QUALITY FURNITURE, INC., for its ex- 
tensive series of paid advertisements 
which have urged religious and racial 
unity among all Americans. 

HOWarRD Fast, for Freedom Road, the most 
original novel yet written of the Recon- 
struction period, showing the promise of 
democracy and cooperation between Ne- 
groes and whites in the South. 

ESQUIRE MAGAZINE, for its jazz books which 
have stimulated a wide appreciation of 
the dominant réle of the Negro musician 
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in the development of this popular art 
form (jazz). 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, for in- 
cluding a Negro woman, Mrs. Maida 
Springer, in its good-will exchange of 
women labor leaders with England. 


Negroes 


THE 92ND DIVISION OF THE U. S. 5TH ARMY, 
Negro unit known as the “Fighting Buf- 
faloes,” largely led by Negro officers, for 
their record in the Italian campaign 
against the Nazis. 

THURGOOD MARSHALL, legal counsel for the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, for winning the 
case of Dr. Lonnie E. Smith before the 
U. S.'Supreme Court, outlawing the Texas 
White Primary. 

DR. BENJAMIN E. MAYS, President of More- 
house College, for his election—the first 
Negro—to the Vice-Presidency of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 

‘THE AMERICAN NEGRO THEATRE, under the 
direction of Abraham Hill, for stimulat- 
ing the little theatre movement by its 
productions “Three Is a Family,” “Walk 
Hard” and “Anna Lucasta,” the latter a 
Broadway hit starring Hilda Simms. 
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MRS. MABEL K. STAUPERS, President of the 
National Council of Negro Graduate — 
Nurses, for her campaign for the integra- ~ 
tion of Negro nurses into the Army and — 
Navy. : 

DR. RAYFORD W. LOGAN, for his successful fight 
against opposition to the publication of — 
What the Negro Wants—a symposium by 
14 Negro leaders. 

JOSEPH JAMES, at the Marinship Corpora- 
tion, for his successful fight which re — 
sulted in the California Courts outlawing — 
jim-crow auxiliary labor unions for Ne- 
groes. 

DR. E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, for his election— 
the first Negro—as President of the East- 
ern Sociological Society. 

THE NEGRO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, for launching a tour and survey of 
West Africa. 

REV. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., for his elec- 
tion—the first Negro—to Congress from 
Harlem. 

JOHN H. JOHNSON, founder and editor of 
the Negro Digest, for the most successful 
Negro magazine of the year. 

cLAUDE “BUDDY” youNG, half-back at the 
University of Illinois, for equalling the 
gridiron record of “Red” Grange—13 
touchdowns in one season. 


War Lerrers WANTED 


The Schomburg Collection of Negro 
Literature of The New York Public 
Library is making a nation-wide ap- 
peal for letters from Negro service 
men and women that have been writ- 
ten to their friends in this country. 

This Library is a depository of the 
historical records of the Negro from 
all parts of the world. In addition to 
the thousands of books and prints the 
Schomburg Collection contains hun- 
dreds of letters of Frederick Douglass, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, Booker T. 
Washington and Negro soldiers and 
sailors who fought in previous wars 
of the United States. 

The Library seeks to collect and 
preserve for history the thousands of 
letters that have been written by Ne- 
groes in the armed forces to their 
wives, sweethearts, brothers, sisters 
and other friends in this country. 
These letters tell what the men have ex- 


perienced in camps and on the fighting 
fronts, what they have seen and felt, 
how they have been treated and how 
they have treated others. Thousands 
of these letters are necessary so that 
a true history of the Negro in the war 
can be written. The name of neither 
the writer of the letter nor of the per- 
son to whom it is sent will be made 
public without permission. 

All churches, Greek letter frater- 
nities, fraternal orders, clubs, USO’s, 
YMCA’s, YWCA’s, colleges, news- 
papers and individuals are urged to 
cooperate in collecting these letters. 
Don’t throw away that letter. Send it 
to: 

L. D. Reppicx, Curator 
Schomburg Collection 

The New York Public Library 
104 West 136th Street 

New York 30, New York 








